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CHILDREN IN STATE CARE: ENSURING THEIR 
PROTECTION AND SUPPORT 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1986 

House of Representatives, 
bELECT Committee on Children, Youth, and Famiues, 

Washington, DC. 

ooTa committee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m., in room 

Zdbd, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George Miller (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Boggs, Boxer, Sikorski 
Evans, Coats, Johnson, and Cobey. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, deputy staff director; Marcia 
Mabee, professional staff; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairman Miller. Good morning. This hearing is about the mil- 
lions of American children and youth who remain essentially invis- 
ible to policymakers. 

They are in foster care, detention and correctional institutions, 
training schools, and mental health facilities. 

I believe that we can improve the life for children in these sys- 
tems, better protect and nurture them, and save the taxpayer's 
money. But it will take a full commitment on our part, because as 
we will learn today, there are extremely serious problems with the 
current approaches. 

More than 10 years ago, I became deeply concerned about the 
federal Government wasting millions of dollars to maintain chil- 
dren m out-of-home care who could be much better served else- 
where. 

In effect, the Federal Governmoat was subsidizing the breakup of 
families and providing little help to see that these uprooted young- 
sters were adopted or found permanent homes. Thousands of chil- 
dren were languishing in fostt- care for years at a time, often 
bouncmg from one placement to another with little hope of finding 
a stable family environment. 

As a result, a bipartisan coalition of legislators. State and local 
weltare directors, and child advocates, rewrote the law. Our reform 
effort became the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act 

Four years after the law's enactment, I was gratified by the HHS 
Inspector General s 1984 report showing that the law was begin- 
work effectively. The HHS report concluded that: between 
ly^^ and 1982, the number of children in out-of-home placements 
had been cut in half; the average stay of a foster care child had 
been reduced by more than 25 percent— from 47 to 35 months; and 

(1) 
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that the law was promoting adoptions by reducing by more than 
half the numbers of children awaiting adoption. 

That is the good news. ... 

A few years have gone by and, frankly, I regret that the adminis- 
tration's enforcement efforts have dissipated, and that the tools 
made available through this law simply are not being used. 

Placements in foster care have once again increased, varying 
widely among States. In my State of California, where reports of 
child abuse have skyrocketed, foster care placements have in- 
creased by 40 percent. 

What I find even more disturbing are the allegations of abuse, 
the stories of children dying in care, the declining numbers of 
foster parents, the lack of support and training for those who dedi- 
cate themselves to the care of these children. 

There is another law on the books designed to protect troubled 
children from inappropriate placement and give them an opportu- 
nity to get back into the mainstream of American life: the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974. 

It was designed to prevent delinquency by providing oommunity- 
based alternatives for troubled youth, to deinstitutionalize status 
offenders, and to remove children from adult jails. For those chil- 
dren who were placed in jails, the law required that States assure 
that children are separated, by sight and sound, from adults. 

Here, too, we find failure on behalf of the administration in 
seeing that young people who are placed in training schools, deten- 
tion facilities, or adult jails are placed there appropriately, and 
once there, are provided basic services and protections. 

Still 20 percent of juveniles are detained in adult jails for ^'status 
offenses" such as underage drinking, sexual promiscuity, or run- 
ning away. And some 19,000 juveniles are jailed without having 
committed any criminal offense at all. 

There are allegations of overcrowding and abuse in the m^'or 
youth correctional facility in California, including detention cen- 
ters in virtually all the counties in the Bay Area. The result is in- 
tolerable conditions for youth, increased potential for abuse, and, 
needless to say, little opportunity to provide the remedial counsel- 
ing and help that troubled youngsters need so desperately. 

Today we will hear more about the conditions of children in 
State care in the District of Columbia, Maryland, California, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and North Carolina. We will hear about the lack 
of monitoring and accountability of institutions that house chil- 
dren. 

We will hear, as is the tradition of this committee, from parents, 
youth workers, legal advocates, program administrators, and State 

officials. V , J 1. • 

We will learn, as well, about communities that have turned their 
practices around so that children can thrive in permanent place- 
ments, and can receive the services appropriate to their needs, as 
indicated by the Congress when it enacted Public Law 96-272, and 
other statutes aimed at protecting and assisting children in State 
custody. 

We will learn, once again, about the cost effectiveness of commu- 
nity-based services, and the effectiveness of preventive approaches 
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Sh?s Nation & ^^''^ circumstances all too many families 

sev'^Lltuesttonsf" '""'^ ^"^^ '^^^ ^^^""^ ourselves 

Ph5Sl.l™n'"fu*'^'' ^° '° P5°^ States to keep account of the 
children m their charge, and to ensure that the homes, institu- 
tions, and other facilities where children are placed aTe appropr"- 
ate and decent places, fit for the young people of this Nation? 

T additional Federal legislation which sets out stand- 
nfT • ^""^ P'-otection for children, most of whom, through no 
parente? ^^""^ misfortune of having the State as their 

ask ttle qtsTions"' °^ '^^"^'^'^ ^^^'^ '^at we 

n,^^fi^^''2\u''?^^^ °'' « patchwork of systems for children 

out of home that la unregulated, inhumane, or unjust 

We know that it is possible to shape cost-effective policies for 
children m need. That should be our goal as we begin today's hear- 

[Prepared statement of Congressman George Miller follows:] 
Pi^ARED Statement OF Hon. George Miller, a Representative in roNnnpM 

an&"tS "eaUhlLa''*""""" correctional institutions, training schools. 

tuiJ^hprn "^^A^ ^'^^ these systems, better protect and nur- 

S feu^L Te'i^n I'f^ra """^u'y- " t*'^^ ° commitment on our 
^uirenTTpp^oaXs ^''^'"^ ""^ extremely serious problems with the 

w^wS^.^UioM'^fTlJ^r'"" concerned that the federal government 

TrnuKfteTS^v^lS^^ -ho could 

vidrnSle*hdDi^'^^tw".TL^^ subsidizing the break-up of families and pro- 

child had been reduced by more than 25% (from 47 to 35 monthS and Tho inw 
aTaif^rarpLf ''"^^^ '••"'"''^^ *han hdfThe nl^'rs^'ofVhU^^^^^^ 

That was the good news. 

jJ?^f*-^ disturbing are the allegations of abuse, fhp qforipo nf rHi 

dren dying m care, the declining numbere of fosL parents the ack of «"^^^ 
training for those who dedicate themselves to the (^?eTf th^^ chUdre^ ^^'^ 



Ton foster children in the responsibility of San Francisco a Donartmont of Social 
Services, but placed in communities outside San Francisco incluainB my home dis- 
trict of Contra Costa County, have died in the past two years. ^, , , , , „ ,„ 

There is another law on the books designed to protect troubled ch Idren from n- 
appropriate placement and give them an opportunity to get back into the main- 
stream of American life-The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 



It was designed to prevent delinquency by providing communis based alterna- 
tives for troubled youth, to deinstitutionalize status ofTendere. and to remove chil- 
dren from adult Jails. For those children who were placed in Jails, the low required 
that states assure that children were separatcd-by sight and sound-from adu ta 

Here too wo find a failure on behalf of the Administration in seeing that young 
peopTeN^o are placed in training schools, detention facilities, or alult lails are 
pfaced there appropriately, and once there, are provided basic services and protec- 

" Stiil 20% of Juveniles are detained in adult jails for "status offenses" such as un- 
derage drinking, sexual promiscuity, or running away. And some 19.000 Juveniles 
are ialled without having committed any criminal oOense at all. „n„„„i 

ICI are aUegations of overcrowding and abuse in the mi^jor youth corrwti^ 
facility in California, including detention centers in virtually all thejounUos in the 
Bav Area The result is intolerable conditions for youth, increased potential for 
abJse. and. n^lew to say. little opportunity to provide the remedial counseling 
and help that troubled youngsters need so desperately. , , ^ • n,„ n!= 

Today we will hear more ibout the conditions of cfi^ dren i". care in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Maryland. California. Kentucky. Mississippi and Nor b 
We will hear about the lack of monitoring and accouritability of institutions that 

''"w^ Slit, as is the tradition of this committee, from parents, youth workers, 
leeal advocates, program administrators, and state officials. j 
T/e will learn as well about communities that have turned 'heir practices aro^^^^^^ 
so that children can thrive in permanent placements, and can receive the semces 
appropriate to their needs, as intended by the Congress when I enacted PX. »fa 
and other statutes aimed at protecting and assisting children s^te cust^y. 

We will learn, once again, about tlie cost-effectiveness °l<^°]^^y:'^'^-}^.^^^ 
ices, and the effectiveness of preventive approaches to mitigate the harsh circum 

stances all too many families in this nation face. , , , , „ij„„o 

We will have to sit down after this hearing and ask ourselves Xw-STn ^heiV 
What more can we do to prod the states to keep account of the children in their 
chS and to' ensure that the homes, institutions, and other facilitieEnvhere ch^^ 
dren are placed are appropriate and decent places, fit for the young people of this 

" D^ we need additional federal legislation which sete out standards of care and 
protection for children, most of whom, through no fault of their own. have the mis- 
fortune of having the state as their parent? , ^, . i „„pb. 
It is in the interest of these invisible children and youth that we ask these ques- 

*'Te cannot accept or afford a patchwork of systems for children outK)f-home that 
is unregulated, inhumane, or unjust. , ~. ,. • r !„ n<«wl 

We ifnow that it is possible to shape cost-effective policies for children m need. 
That should be our goal as we begin today's hearing. 

Children in State Care— A Fact Sheet 

AFTER DECUNE. NUMBER OP FOSTER CARE CHILDREN INCREASING 

In 1977 an estimated 500.000 children were in foster care, dropping to 269.000 by 
1983. In 1984. the number of children in foster care row to 276,000-a 2.6% in- 
creMe (Department of Health and Human Services [DHHS , August. 1986) 

S f^Kre trends tetw^n 1980 and 1984 varied widely. Twenty-one sta^ 
showed ^increase. whUe in 29 states the number of children m foster care de- 
creased. For example: ,„o«^ 111- • tniio/\ 

Increases: California (40%); Arkansas (38%); Illmois (26%). . . 

Decre^: New York (-36%); Florida (-35%); District of Columbia (-21%). 

^^KlifS'tKumber of children placed monthly in emergency shelter care 
inc?e^ from 560 ta 1981 to 3.280 children in 1985. 4(k of the childfren were "re- 
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placomont" childron for whom a foetcr caro placomont has failed fChiidroii'fl Rn- 
Boarch InBtituto of California, 1085; California fchildron'a Ld)by? A^^^^^^ 

DKflPlTK DEOUNINO YOUTH POPULATION. YOUTH DBTKNTI0N8 INCnKASINO 

rliainP^ ^i}^ count Of children in public and private detention and correctional fa- 
fR2 2?2^^T^^^^^^^ ^^""^ ^^i^'^.^^'^r^^^o."? increase from 1979 (74,118 tS 983 
^*im fn'^^''^^ °" Additional increase of 8-4% (up 

T^W'/^"^T ^^/^^i^^^ Statist cs. nWSL U.S Di.pt. of Justice, August, 198(fi 
Tho total number of such facilities increased 18%. (E IB, Sept.. 198g5 ' 
A one day count of jail inmates showed that the number of iuveniles incnrmrnf^ 
1,611 to l,786^between 19KT988?buS 
1.786 to 1.482-botween 1988 and 1984. (BJS. May. 1986) ^" irom 

ntilMf u''^^.^!?"* to 475,000 iuveniles are locked in adult jails through- 

out the United States annually. (GAO. 1984; Dept. of Justice. 1985) ^nro"Bn 

nKlNfiTlTUTlONAUZATION OF YOUTH 

The nu'^^r of children in private facilities: increased 9% in 1985, Nearly half of 

mVKR ADOLESCENTS IN YOUTH FA01UTIK8, MORE IN MENTAL HEALTH INSTITUTIONS 

Nationwide, the number of children and youth in facilities caring for deoendent 

24 712"'^wH^.,f''"'''*L'''^i'"S^,/^^' •^t^^" 1966 and 1981-from 6(^69 to 
n chUdren and youth in facilities for mentally ill and 

emotionally disturbed children increased 67%-from 21.904 to 34.496 (GAO 1986) 
Ql^r iIlS?S?n •j*''? of psychiatric admissions for juveniles has increased from 
91 per 100,000 admissions in 1976 to 184 per 100.000 in 1983. The proportion of iuve^ 

19re JTiS^inTs^fc^r^S'""*!'"*','" '^'^'"f^ dependency incre'lmed^from 17%^t 
quen<5!" Sy. 1984? J«ckson-Beek. and Anderson. "Crime and Dolin- 

inS?o^" 1^80 and 1984. admissions of adolescents to private psychiatric hospitals 

THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN HELD IN JAILS. DETENTION INAPPROPRIATELY 

ou?off™"20'% }j,r %t"o<.?.W°"' annually, approximately 10% are held for seri- 
tT^r „^'J^^ as underage drinking, sexual promiscui- 

'^ILTS la^fSr" ''•'''^ — it'^d a" off-- of 

19m °^ ^^'^^ juveniles are thirteen years old or younger. (BJS. February 

In 1984 in California. 11,249 children were incarcerated in jails and police lockuos 
for periods of s« hours or more. (California Youth Authority) ^ 
flbu^°^'^°°i;S2SJ^°S.'?ij^' where 2,233 youths were held in 1984, also housed 
niTrt„ » neg acted children, bringing the total detained annually in that jail 
fch, Calit^mfaT^ ^ ' Stovall, ling 

a kivi^e'detenHnn ^^J^'^^, ^Y?)' apd 10-17 (girls), at Montrose School, 

committed foi^nnrviSrot.''"'"-'"'*'"^^^^^^ Maryland, found that 72% were 

^r^w^lurX "o."-v»olent criines-44% of these were committed for violation of 
n^^"™^!^.'-'''"^? ^ •'ave multiple problems, including %% with 

siijcide rate of juveniles in adult jaUs is eight times greater than that of juve- 
niles in juvenile detention centers. (OfjDP. U.ff. Dept. of Justice. FS)ruary. 1985) 

[Opening remarks of Congressman Dan CoatS'foUows:] 

Opening Remarks of Hon. Dan Coats. A Representative in Congress From the 
State of Indiana and Ranking Minority Member 
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You can not pick up a nowHpnpor nnywhoro in tho nation without finding horror 
Btoriofl roiwrting tho Inck of roHponflivonoBB of buroaucratic tttnto nKonclon to tho 
noedfl of children and familios. . . , , , i 

I am appalled at tho millionB of dollars that wo ut tho federal level have appropri- 
ated for the fofltor care ByBtom, the mental health ByBtoin and the Juvenile JUHtice 
BvBtom with apparently little pooitive results. , ^ „ . 

As is evidenced by the testimony before us today—too many reformatories fail to 
reform— too many foster caro placements don't care. 

The hearing today will raise some important questions: What kind of services are 
children in state care getting? What are the taxpayers getting for their money? 
What io the extent of federal and state control over Bituations where children are 
not getting much needed rehabilitation eervices? , r ^ l r 

One important issue before the committee today is the question of the extent of 
state control over religious institutions. Here it is vital that we listen carefully to 
testimony that addresses both the principle of church and state separation and the 
caution against equating state licensing with "quality care." 

In the face of the testimony brought before us today can anyone here really argue 
that a licensed facility, just by virtue of the license itself is a 'Equality facility ? 

There are not easy solutions to the problems that confront us due to the break- 
down of BO many families. However, there is no q^uestion that when the state as- 
sumes the custody of children that it has a responsibility to protect their well-being 
and to foster optimal growth. . , , r 

One of the m^or points of the hearing today ought to be where do we go from 
here. What are the alternatives to current service delivery models? We will have 
several witnessses today that will discuss alternatives. It is my sincere hope that all 
of the Members of our Committee will seriously consider the options that different 
service delivery models offer. , . 

I believo that it is time to consider, "in the best interest of the child, every poosi- 
ble option— private for profit care as well as non-profit care. Program models that 
call for placing children in the "least restrictive environment," such a restitution 
alternatives to Incarceration need to be explored. 

In our search for solutions we must be careful not to narrow our current field but 
to open up to alternatives that might prove to be more effective than current serv- 
ice delivery models. We owe that to the taxpayers we represent and tho children 
and families our Committee is dedicated to promote. 

Children ii^ State Caue— Minority Fact Sheet— Facts 
Juvenile Justice 

"In 1974, the average length of detention stay was 11.3 days; by 1982, length of 
stay had increased to 17.4 days." (Barry Krisberg, et al, "Watershed of Reform, 
Crime & Delinquency, January^ , <«ort ^.i 

". . . after a decade of reform efforts to limit the use of detention, the 1982 Chil- 
dren in Custody survey documented the highest number of youth residing in deten- 
tion since 1971 despite fewer admissions.^ (Barry Krisberg, et al. Watershed of 
Reform," Crime & Delinquency, January, 1986) . „ 

". . . detention stays are extremely expensive, averaging ?90-?100 per day. 
(Barry Krisberg, et al, "Watershed of Reform," Crime & Delinquency, January, 1986) 

"Colorado and California were reporting severe overcrowding in their training 
schools." (Barry Krisberg. et al, "Watershed of Reform," Crime & Delinquency, Jan- 
uary, 1986) 

"Another disturbing trend is that the states with the highest detention rat«s 
showed little inclination to curtail their detention practices. Between 1979-1982 
California experienced a 30% increase in the number of youth detained. (Barry 
Krisberg, et al, "Watershed of Reform," Crime & Delinquency, January, 1986) 

"Studies indicate that between 400,000 and 530,000 juveniles have been admitted 
annually to secure detention facilities throughout the U»S." ("Detention: New 
Study," Juvenile Justice Digest, Julv 28, 1986) , ^ ^ t.. . r ^orr 

". . . admission rates to secure detention in 1979 varied from a high of 5,685 per 
100,000 eligible youth in Nevada to a low of 256 per 100,000 eligible youth in South 
Carolina."("r)etention:NewStudy,"Juycnt'tei/wia*ce2>i^e8f, July, 1986) , ,^ « 

"A 1980 survey of selected counties across the U.S. found that more than half of 
all juveniles detained would have been ineligible for secure detention based upon 
criteria recommended by the National Advisory Committee on Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. ("Detention: New Study, ''Juvenile Justice Digest, July* 
1986) 
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/iS^^l ^^'^ juvenile detention centers in the U.S. Virtually all of 
these (97%) were cla&gified a^: bping physically secure. The total staff compliment of 

MifnQ,o*^?M°.J}r.^f"*f.'^ Vr^ ^^^'"^ ^""^^ operating costs were 

$tiW,584,242. ( Detention: New Study, ''Juvenile Justice Digest, July 28, 1986) 

It was reported that 13 detention centers in Florida and seven in California were 
5SS2r^^^^ (Detention: New Study," Juvenile Justice Digest, July 28, 

"While the niimber of detention admissions has been dropping, the number of 
youth found in one-day counts of detention center residents has increased." ("Deten- 
tion: New Study," Juvenile Justice Digest, July 28, 1986) 

"The number of juveniles committed (or sentenced) to detention centers has sub- 
stantmlly increased. In 1977, there were 4,084 juveniles committed to detention cen- 
ters. By 1982, that number had increased to 21,027." (Detention: New Study." Juve- 
nile Justice Digest, July 28, 1986) 

"In fact, minority youth now comprise more than 50 percent of ail juveniles de- 
tamed on a given day." ("Detention: New Study," Juvenile Justice Digest, July 28, 

"Cannon and Stanford (1981) found a 19% rearrest rate among restitution cases 
?y®I ij^^r.Si®'^^*^ period compared vwth a 24% rate for the nonrestitution groups 
Hofford (1981) reported an 18% recidivism rate for youths in the juvenile restitution 
pr^am compared with a 30% rate for those in regular probation." (Anne L 
Schneider and Peter R. Schneider, "The Impact of Restitution on Recidivism of Ju- 
venUe Offenders," Journal of Criminal Justice Research, 1985) 

The 1979 national averr^e cost for the care and housing of juvenile offenders in 
state correctional facilities wrs over $30,000 per child per year. In some larger states, 
AJ5./j/2f juvenile interned in state facilities reached 

ftOjUUO annually. It must be stressed that the costs of juvenile internment in state 
facilities are significantly greater today. (According to Department of Justice figures 
?I 1 ^ testimony before the House Committee on Education and Labor, March 
19, 19oU) 

In the past five years alone (1981-1985) there have been 74 juvenile deaths 
through homicide and bOicide in stete correctional facilities. (Correction Yearbook), 
Ctimmal Justice Institution Inc., Kamp, 1986) 

"Most refOTmatories fail to reform .... they make no appreciable reduciion in 
the very high recidivism rates, on the order of 70-80%." (Peter W. Greenwood, One 
More Chance, The Rand Corporation, May, 1985) 

Typical placement in most stetes for chronic juvenile delinquents are training 
reformatories ... the atmosphere within these institutions is very much 
Uke that of a prison . . . hardened offenders are just doing time . . . principal in- 
fluence on the inmates comes from their peers and not the staff ... in this atmos- 
phere violence, mtimidation, and sexual exploitetion thrive." (Peter W. Greenwood. 
One More Chance, The Rand Corporation, M^, 1985) 

Mental Health 

**lt is estimated that 7.5 million children, almost 12% of the children and adoles- 
cents m the Umted Stetes, suffer from an emotional disturbance that requires treats 
ment seryic^. (Leonard Saxe, Ph.D., Children's Mental Health: Problems and 
Treatment, May 2, 1985) 

"Although perhaps only 5% of our under 18 yearK)lds have a severe mental disor- 
der and require mtensive mental health services such as hospitalization, the preva- 
i?u ^^ri^?!*?" disorders translates to three miUion children." (Leonard Saxe, 

Fh.D., Children s Mental Health: Problems and Treatment, May 2, 1985) 

. ... race, rather than level of psychopathological or presence of aggressive be- 
havior, was the single variable which predicted best whether a juvenile would be 
incarcerated m a juvenile detention rather than a mental health facility." (Lois A. 
Weithora, Memorandum to Conference on Litigation Advocacy on Behalf of Handi- 
capped Children, May 28, 1985) 

"^^<»cording to Guttridge's date (1981), children in state facilities in California 
were more hkely to be committed by the stete (84.3%), were more likely to have a 
senous psychiatric disorder (e.g., psychosis), were more likely to be of lower socioeco- 
nomic status and therefore have little private insurance, and were more likely to 
have a bnef stay (meazi=13 days) that were children in private facilities." ttiois A. 
Weithora, Memorandum to Conference on Litigation Advocacy on Behalf of Handi- 
capped Children, May 8, 1985) j »e mii ui nanai 
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Foster Care 

"An estimate for the number of children in foster care was 274,000 for fiscal year 
1982." {Adoption Fact Book, WCFA, 1985) ^ ^ . t:tv 

"Approximately 425,000 chUdren were in foster care at least one day durmg t Y 
m2/' (Adoption Fact Booh VfCF A, m^) ^ ^ , . , . 

"There were approximately equal numbers of males and females m foster care. 
(Adoption Fact Book, CF A, mb) . ^ ^ ,noo»/>ij 

"The mean age of children in foster care was 10.1 m December, 1982. {Adoption 
Fact Booh VfCFA,m^) . 

"The percentage of the foster care population which was mmonty was 46 percent 
for FY 1982." (Adoption Fact Book, WCFA, 1985) , . „ , . ^ . , 

"About 25 percent of the foster care population is handicapped. (Adoption tact 

Book, WCFA, 1985) , . , . ^ ^ ,r 

"The mean duration of placement has declined m the last five and half years, 
from 47 months in 1977 to 35 months in December, 1982.** (Adoption Fact Book, 

"Over one-third (36%) of the white children but over one-half of the black^il- 
dren (55.6%) were in care for two years or more." (Adoption Fact Book, WCJ?A, 

^^"About 70 percent of children in foster care reside in foster family homes." (Adop- 
tion Fact Book, WCFA, 1985) ^ ^ , ^ ^ 

"Three-fourths of the children entered foster care because of fMiUy related rea- 
sons and over three-fourths of these were for abuse and neglect. (Adoption Fact 
Book, WCFA, 1985) 

"Twenty percent of the children re-enter the foster care system withm one year ol 
discharge from foster care." (Adoption Fact Book, WCFA, 1985) 

"Slightly more than half the children in foster care experience only one place- 
ment setting while in continuous substitute care. Over one-fourth (27%) experience 
three or more placement settings while in continuous substitute care.* (Adoption 
Fact Booh y^CFA, im) , 

"Return to parents or relatives is the placement goal for 40% of the chUdren m 
substitute care, while 49% actually do return home?* (Adoption Fact Book, WCFA, 
1985) 

Religious Exemption 

"Despite all the increased activity in courts in the past decade regarding rela- 
tion of religious schools, the law has not changed much since it was established by 
the Supreme Court in 1920.** (James G. Carpenter, "State Regulation of Religious 
Schoo\B,** Journal of l^w and Fkiucation, Aprh, 

"A parent has a fourteenth amendment right to bring up his children free from 
reasonable stato restrictions on their education, including religious education. On 
order to be reasonable, state regulations must not obliterate the distmctions be- 
tween public and private education.** (James G. Carpenter, "State Regulation of Re- 
ligious Schools,** Jourrial of Law and Education, April, 1985) j . * 

"Pairents also have a free exercise of religion right under the first amendment to 
oversee the religious upbringing of his children. This right is distmct from that 
under the fourteenth amendment and serves to protect the parent from being com- 
pelled by the state to educate his children in a way violatmg his genuuie religious 
convictions, unless government can show a compelling state interest. Wames G. 
Carpenter, "State Regulation of Religious Schools,** Journal of Law and Education, 
April, 1985) . ^ .i. ■ * i, i 

"The Census Bureau estimates that enrollments m non-Cathohc pnvate schools 
increased from 615,548 in 1965 to 1,433,000 in 1975.** (Patricia M. Lmes, State Reg- 
ulation of Private Education,** Phi Delta Kappan, October, 1982) 

"Usmg techniques designed to locate all hard-to-find schools m a sample of 
counties, Bruce Cooper and Donald McLaughlin estimate that there are 15,000 non- 
Catholic private schools in the U.S., serving two mUlion children; they estimate that 
enrollments in these schools are increasing at a rate of 100,000 per year. It seems 
likely that the largest growth in attendance has occurred among small, unaccrecUt- 
ed schools.** (Patricia M. Lines, "State Regulation of Private Education, Phi Delta 
Kappan, October, 1982) ...... * *u * 

'The scant amount of available evidence from standardized tests suggests that 
these unaccredited alternatives are educationally adequate. Test scores mtroduced 
as evidence in a few lawsuits suggest that children*s performances improve after 
they are enrolled in unauthorized educational programs.'* (Patricia M. Lmes, State 
Regulation of Private Education,** Phi Delta Kappan, October, 1982) 
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r.^li 5 ' ^ '??!J^^.^'J^^, *° '^^^ the committee the first 

panel made up of Mark Soler, who is the director of the Youth Law 
Center m San Francisco; Diane Shust, who is the senior supervis- 
mg attorney Juvenile Services Program in the Public Defender 
Service m Washmgton, DC; Diane Weinroth, who is a member of 
the steering committee, Child Advocacy and Protection Committee, 
the Bar Afisociation of the District of Columbia; Pat Ranges, who i^ 
a youth, advocate, from Francis House, Baltimore, MD; and Judy 
Lruttndge, who is a. parent from Baltimore, MD. 

If you will come forward, we will take you in the order in which 
1 called your name. 

Mark, we will begin with you. 

STATEMENT OF MARK SOLER, DIRECTOR, YOUTH LAW CENTER 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
Mr. Soler. Mr.. Chairman, my name is Mark Soler. I am the ex- 
ecutive director ^of^ the Youth Law Center, a public interest law 
•office located m San Francisco. 

^ During the past 8 years, the center's six staff attorneys and I 
have work«l with pubhc officials, parents, . community groups, at- 
torneys, and other children's- advocates in more than 40 States, pri- 
marUy. m the areas^of juvenile justice, foster care, education, and 
mental health. We have also litigated successfully in 14 States to 
stop abuses, assaults, and other violations of children's civil and 
constitutional rights. 

I -would Uke to speak about the. problems my colleagues and I 
have seen of-children in State care. 

• Our home community of San Francisco is a microcosm of the 
•problems.we have -seen throughout the country.. The San Francisco 
Juvende Detention -Center, the Youth Guidance Center, is a large 
dilapidated, prison-like structure. ^ 

n..5-a^^* Ir f^^^l-^^P ^""'j^'^t Of numerous studies and re- 

ports, all of which have documented the oppressiveness and inad- 
equacy of Its physical plant and the poor administration of its pro- 
gram. ^ 

rcZLFH^I'^'^-A\°^^^^.y^^''' ^ I'^-year-old boy named Robert 
committed suicide by liangmg himself with a noose fashioned from 
a ^eatshirt. He had been in the facility 30 days. 

More than 2 weeks before the boy's death, social workers at that 
tacility became aware that Robert was having bizarre thoughts, 
and referred the matter to the staff psychiatrist. The psychiatrist 
never saw Robert. 

hrSfkW ''''^'T ^l' ^^^""^ P."* fo'^ disrupting the 

SnrtJ^^i ™«^^-.He was confined there all day, over nightf and 
during the morning of February 14. 

After lunch, he banged on his door for several minutes, calling 
for the senior counselor to ask how long he would have to stay in 
Robe?t°™' counselor was busy and never talked with 
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The tragedy did not end there. Five days later Robert's cell had 
not yet been cleaned up of bodily wastes, so a staff meraber select- 
ed two boys in the facility, ages 12 and 14, to clean up the r(X)m. 

The odor was so intense that the staff member covered his face 
with a bandana and the two boys plugged their nostrils with 

cotton. , « 

I have attached to my statement newspaper accounts ot these 

events. . , . . ^ a 

Foster care in San Francisco is, if anythmg, in worse shape, ban 
Francisco has roughly 1,800 children in foster care, 1,300 of whom 
are placed outside the city. , , , i x • 

Nathan Moncrieff, born to a heroin-addicted mother, was kept in 
a temporary home for 13 months by the San Francisco Department 
of Social Services before being placed by an adoption agency with 
an Oakland couple. , . xi. 

In June of this year, Nathan was beaten-to-death in the home. 
The social workers for the adoption agency and for the San Fran- 
cisco agency did not learn, or learned but did not report, that one 
of the individuals had a felony record, which disqualified him 
under California law. 
Both men have been charged with murder. ^ i. a 
Nathan MoncriefPs death prompted investigations by the 
Francisco Mayor's Office and the State Department of Social Serv- 
ices, both of which found that practices and procedures within the 
Department of Social Services played roles in the deaths of six ot 
the eight children who died in foster care during the past 2 years. 
The State agency also investigated a number of other cases han- 
dled by the San Francisco Department of Social Services. It con- 
cluded that San Francisco DSS violated State or Federal regula- 
tions in a substantial number of the cases. 
These tragedies are not isolated events. 

In juvenile correctional facilities, isolation, official neglect, abuse 
and suicide of children are all too common. My colleagues aiid 1 
have represented a IS-year-olc? mrl, ordered into an Ohio jail for o 
days for running away fro< - \ xie, who was raped by a deputy 
jailer; children held in an Idb. .aU, where a 17-year-old was incar- 
cerated for not paying $73 in traffic fines, then was beaten-to-death 
over a 14-hour period by other inmates; and parents in Kentucky 
and California whose children committed suicide in jails. 

We have seen children in an Arizona juvenile detention center 
tied hand and foot to their beds, and a Washington State faality in 
which two children were held for 5 days at a time in a cell with 
only 25 square feet of floor space. . . 

We have seen children hogtied in State juvenile training schools 
in Florida— wrists handcuffed, ankles handcuffed, then placed 
stomach down on the floor, and wrists and ankles joined together 
behind their backs. In the training school in Oregon children were 
put in filthy, roach-infested isolation cells for weeks at a time. 

In the Idaho training school, children were punished by being 
put in strait jackets, and being hung, upside down, by their ankles. 

Abuse in the foster care system is also not confined to San tmn- 
cisco. In Ck)ntra Ck)sta County, across the Bay Bridge from San 
Francisco, foster parents were found to have held a hot curling 
iron to the lips of a child as punishment for playing with matches. 
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and to have forced the child to eat red pepper sauce for wetting his 

Iv^pSvS^^'Z^ represent a handicapped child who was regular- 
only 17 ^^unl '° ^ °^ ^^^e^-^d 
The day-toKiay tragedy of the foster care system, children lan- 
^fTL"^ ^^'^^/Of./ears without ever having a permanent home 

stability, goes on everywhere. 
fh« Q^fff ofJi^'^ "^,°;»entel health and educational systems. In 
the State mental hospital m South Carolina, children who attempt- 
ed to commit suicide were stripped to their underwear, bound by 

^!ith p^Sr^S.n|. *° °' ^^^^^ ^'-^^^ 

fo.m/^nfSi^jS ^''^^ ^'^^ ^ Arizona, Indian children 

tound intoxicated on school grounds were hai)..lcufSMJ to the fence 
surrounding the institution, and left there overnight 
nvivA ^ ^^s^i'Pent and special education facility in Utah, 

children were locked m closets for punishment, grabbed by the hair 
S?eir the^Sy^^'^^* walls, and given lie-detector tests as part of 

n^^f S^"* ^^t^? practices because we have had to litigate to 
stop them, often with local attorneys and with other prograiSs like 
YouthLlw '^^^ Corporation-supported National Center for 
stitement^^° attached articles on some of these practices to my 

What are we to make of this? How can we put these horrors in 
perspective? What are the underlying causes? 

* our factors seem to be particularly important: 

b^rst there has been a failure of leadership at the Federal level, 
particularly m the area of juvenile justice. The Office of Juvenile 
i^^J^l and Delinquency Prevention squanders its money on bi- 
zarre projecte like the study of cartoons and pictures in back issues 
of Playboy Penthouse, and Hustler, while putting enforcement of 
thlSkburne?.^ ^''^ prohibition against jailing children on 

pffnV^?^^^^ ^Iff ^JT''^^ °f Juvenile Justice made no real 
ettort to monitor State compliance with the Federal law. Local offi- 

nfT^^^i'^u^^ ^^'"''^'^ ^« that despite open viola- 

tions of the act, they have no fear of Federal audits or funding cut- 

hl^fSfSV^''^' Department of Health and Human Services 
A^nSi A promulgate meaningful regulations to implement the 
m?^&^^'''*1'''^ and Child Welfare Act. It has applied even the 
L^^ w^""^ regulations that were developed in an inconsist- 
^r.ia I'^^P','"^.'^®''? resulting in confusion among State offi- 

a^s and only token implementation of the laws protecting chil- 

Puwfclaw 96-272^'' ^^^^"^^ ""'''^ ^ ^ "^^^^ ^ ^^'^'"'^^^ "'^d^'- 
Second, the Federal statutes themselves contain virtually no en- 
forceable standards of care or safety for children in State care. The 
Adoption Assistance Act establishes procedural safeguards for chil- 
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dren in foster care, but no oubstantive otandards for children 
placed out of their homes. /.t.- i... 

In 1981 the Supreme Court declared that the Bill of Righte proA^- 
sions of the De /elopmentally Disabled Assistance and Bill of Kights 
Act are advisory not mandatory. . * i.> u-u- 

The Juveniki Justice arid Delinquency Prevention Act s Pi-ombi- 
tion on holding children in adult facilities is flagrantly violated 
every day throughout the country. It is being violated today, tlus 
very minute, a f'3W blocks from here, in the basement ot the U.L. 
Superior Ck)urt cell block, the same cell block in which an. 11-year- 
old boy was sexually assaulted by other inmates 2 years ago. 

Third with no consistent Federal standards or monitonng, many 
State and local systems for children in care do not even come close 
to fulfilling their basic responsibilities. Many juvemle justice sys- 
tems are oriented toward punishment, not treatment. 

Researchers at the National Council on Crime and Delmquency 
and at the Center for the Study of Youth Policy at the University 
of Minnesota have demonstrated trends over the last decade 
toward increased use of formal juvenile court procedures, longer 
confinements in juvenile detention centers and State tramuig 
schools, and increased incarceration of black and Hispanic youth. 
All this occurred during a period when the youth population ajid 
the number of juvenile arrests— including those for the most seri- 
ous offenses— have been declining. 

Local officials perceive that voters want tough measures taken 
against all wayward children, whatever the offense, so they add 
beds to existing institutions, and build even larger new facilities, 
ignoring community-based placements that are more humane, 
more effective, and less costly. n^u^- r qr ono 

In foster care, the most basic requirements of Public Law ^0-;''^ 
are being violated very day. Social services workers, some with im- 
possibly high case loads, often make no efforts, reasonable or other- 
wise, to prevent families from being broken up. u- u u-i 
Six-month reviews often take 30 seconds or less, after which chil- 
dren are shuffled off, out of sight and out of mind, for another half 

year of their lives. „ ^, ., , i. i.u tt • 

Researchers at the Chapin Hall Center for Children at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago found that in Illinois, many children are stUl 
spending 5 vears in foster care despite the protective measures es- 
tablished in Public Law 96-272. Indeed, much of their research m- 
dicates that passage of the Federal Adoption Assistance Act has 
had no appreciable effect on the length of time many chUdren 

spend in foster care. . ^ „ t-. j i. j 

In the mental health area, the Children's Defense Fund has doc- 
umented the minimal efforts by State agencies to provide basic 
services, monitor the care of chUdren in hospitals and other mental 
health institutions, or even develop a policy focus on children and 
adolescents. Children in private facilities— whether placed by juve- 
nile courts, social service agencies, mental health departments- 
are often not monitored at all by Government agencies. , 

Fourth, in all of these systems, the underlying problem is often 
the fragmentation and lack of coordination of services for children. 
This fragmentation is everywhere. 
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Some children are labeled dependent or neglected and are placed 
under the juriadjotioD of the Department of Social Services, other 
children are labeled uelinqtient and are under the Juvenile Court 
or Probation Department, still others are given psychiatric label 
and sent to the Department of Mental Health. 

Indeed, the same child may get different labels at different 
times, dependmg upon the point at which he enters the system. In 
realty all of these children may have serious emotional p/oblems, 
and all certainly come from families or other living situations 
marked by acute crises. 

This labeling approach creates barriers to the delivery of cerv- 
ices. Department of Social Services resources, such as foster caie 
and group homes, are not readily available to delinquent children 
Intensive psychiatric services are not provided to neglected chil- 
dren who need them. 

Children sit in juvenile corrections or mental health institutions 
for weeks, even months, awaiting placement in community-based 
programs more appropriate to their needs. 

In the worst cases, agencies ignore the needs of the most unwant- 
ed children, or dump them in the laps of other agencies. For exam- 
ple, It IS common for mental health agencies to refuse to accept de- 
linquent children who have histories of aggressive behavior, no 
inatter how compellmg the childien's mental health needs, so that 
cluldren are warehoused in lar/je correctional institutions. 

Tlie situation is not hopeless, and there are certainly bright 
spots. Massachusetts closed its large juvenile correctional institu- 
lu^® oA®^'^ followed suit. And Colorado and some 

ciUties determined to shift to small, community-based fa- 

In California, where as many as 100,000 crdldren may be held in 
jails and police station lockups each year, the legislature has 
passed a major reform bill that will end the incarceration of chil- 
dren for any period of time in county jails, and put a 6-hour naxi- 
mum on detentions in police lockups. 

At the Youth Guidance Center in San Francisco, a new adminis- 
tration seems genuinely committed to creating a caring and effec- 
tive program for children in trouble. 

In the foster care area, succei^sful family preservation programs 
like Homebuilders m Seattle, WA, are being duplicated in other 
states. In Nortn Carohna and Delaware, ea«e management systems 
have bCA^n established, so that children may receive a variety of in- 
dividual, family, m^^ntal health, and educational services according 
to their needs, independent of the name of the particular agency 
that first began providing their care. 

In all of thche areas— juvenile justice, foster care, mental health, 
education— children's advocates have .n^onitored programs, investi- 
gated abuses, and brought about much-needed reforms. 

In general, however, children in State care are often children in 
danger of official abus^3. Dr. Jerome Miller, who pioneered the juve- 
mle justice refonns in Massachusetts 15 years ago, has often said 
that the standard for treatment of children in State care should be 
the treatment we would want our own children to receive in times 
Or crisis. 
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By that standard, v/e are failmg many, many thousands of chil- 
dren each year, creating instead an underclass of children rejected 
by their fandlies, their communities, and society as a whole. 

At tho very least, we need determined enforcement of existing 
lav/s to pvotfcct children at the Federal, State and local levels, and 
encourttgement of efforts at innovation and reibrra. Instead, we are 
running the risk not only of losing a substantial part of the next 
generation, but of many generations to come. 
" Thank you very much. 

[Prepared stcvtement of Mark Soler follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Mark I. ^oler, Executive Director, Youth Law Center 
San Francisco, Cauporhia ' 

Mr. C^lainnan ard Members of the Select committee: 

My name is Mark Soler. I am the Executive 
Director of the Youth Law Center, a public interest law 
office located in San Francisco. During the past eight 
years, the center's six staff attorneys and I have 
worked with public officials, parents, community 
groups, attorneys, and other children's advocates in 
more than 40 states, primarily in the ateas of juvenile 
justice, foster care, education, and mental health. We 
have also litigated successfully in 14 states to stop 
abuses, assaults, and other violations of children's 
civil and constitutional rights. 

I would like to speak about the problems my 
colleagues and I have seen for children in state care. 

Our home community of San Francisco is a microcosm 
of the problems we have seen throughout the country. 
The San Francisco juvenile detention center, the Youth 
Guidance center, is a large, dilapidated, prison-like 
structure. Built in 1950, it has been the subject of 
numerous studies and reports, all of which have 
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documented the oppressiveness and inadequacy of its physical plant 
and the poor administration of its program. 

on February 14 cf this year, a 17-year-old boy named Robert 
committed suicide by hanging. himself with a noose fashioned from a 
sweatshirt. He had been in the facility 30 days. More than two 
weeks before the, boy's death, social workers at the facility became 
aware that Robert was having'.'birarre" thoughts, and referred the 
T matter to the staff psychiatrist. The psychiatrist never saw 
Robert, on February 13, Robert was put in his cell for disrupting 
the breakfast mea?.. He was confined there all day, over night, and 
during the morning of the 14th. After lunch, he banged on his door 
for several minutes, calling for the senior counselor to ask how 
long he would have to stay in iiis room. The' senior counselor was 
busy and never talked with Robert. Between 10 and 20 minutes 
later, another counselor found Robert hanging from the wall. 

The tragedy did not end there. Five days later Robert's cell 
had not yet been cleaned up of bodily wastes, so a staff meinber 
selected two boys in the facility, ages 12 and 14, to clean up the 
room. The odor was so intense that the staff member covered his 
face with a bandana and the two boys plugged their nostrils with 
cotton. I have attached to my statement newspaper accounts of 
these events. 

Foster care in San Francisco is, if anything, in worse shape. 
San Francisco has roughly 1,800 children in foster care, 1,300 of 
whom are placed outside of the city. Nathan Moncrieff , born to a 
heroin-addicted mother, was kept in a temporary home for 13 months 
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by the San Francisco Department of social Services before being 
placed by an adoption agency wifi an Oakland couple, in June of 
this year, Nathan was beaten to death in the home. The social 
workers for the adoption agency and for the San Francisco agency 
did not learn, or learned but did not report, that one of the 
individuals had a felony record, vhich disqualified him under 
California law. Both men have been charged with murder. 

Nathan Moncrieff's death prompted investigations by the San 
Francisco Mayor's office and the state Department of Social 
Services, both of which found that practices and procedures within 
the Department of Social Services played roles in the deaths of six 
Of the eight children who died in foster care during the past two 
years. The state agency also investigated a number of other cases 
handled by the San Francisco Department of Social Services. It 
concluded that San Francisco DSS violated state or federal 
regulations in a substantial number of the cases. 
These tragedies are not isolated events. 
In juvenile correctional facilities isolation, official 
neglect, abuse, and suicide of children are all too common. My 
colleagues and I have represented a 15-year-old girl, ordered into 
an Ohio jail for five days for running away from home, who was 
raped by a deputy jailer; children held in an Idaho jail where a 
17-year-old was incarcerated for not paying $73 in traffic fines, 
then was beaten to deatn over a 14-hour period by other inmates; 
and parents in Kentucky and California whose children committed 
suicide in jails. We have seen children in an Arizona juvenile 
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detention center tied hand and foot to their beds, and a Washington 
state facility in which two children wore hel . lor days at a time 
in a cell with only 2 5 square feet of floor :3pace. We have seen 
children hogtied in state juvenile training schools in Florida — 
wrists •handcuffed , ankles handcuffed, then placed stomach down on 
•the .floor and -wrists and ankles joined together behind their backs. 
In the training- school in Oregon children were put in filthy, 
roach-infested isolation cells for weeks at a time. In the Idaho 
training school, children were punished by being put in strait 
jackets, and being hung, upside down, by their ankles. 

Abuse in the foster care system is also not confined to San 
Francisco. In Contra Costa County, across the Bay Bridge from San 
Francisco, foster parents were found to have held a hot curling 
iron to the lips of a child as a punishment for playing with 
matches, and to have forced the child to eat red pepper sauce for 
wetting his bed. In Kentucky, we represent a handicapped child who 
was regularly deprived of food and care, so that at eight years of 
age he weighed only 17 pounds. And the day-to-day tragedy of the 
foster care system, children languishing in care for years without 
ever having a permanent home or a chance for stability, goes on 
everywhere. 

Abuses also occur in mental health and educational systems. 
In the state mental hospital in South Carolina, children who 
attempted to commit suicide were stripped to their underwear, bound 
by their ankles and wrists to the four corners of their beds, and 
injected with psychotropic drugs. In the Phoenix Indian High 
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school In Arizona, Indian children found intoxicated on school 
grounds wore handcuffed to the fence surrounding the institution 
and left there overnight. In a private treatment and special 
education faclity in Utah, children were locked in closets for 
punishment, grabbed by the hair and thrown against walls, and given 
lie detector tests as part of their "therapy." we know about these 
practices because we have had to litigate to stop them, often with 
local attorneys and with other programs like the Legal Services 
Corporation-supported National Center for Youth Law. I have also 
attached articles on some of these practices to my statement. 

What are we to make of this? How can we put these horrors in 
perspective? what are the underlying causes? Four factors seem to 
be particularly important. 

First, there has been a failure of leadership at the federal 
level, particularly in the area of juvenile justice. The office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention squanders its money on 
bizarre projects like the study of cartoons and pictures in back 
issues Of PlaYl?OY , P^nthPVpe, and Hustler , while putting 
enforcement of the Juvenile Justice Act's prohibition against 
jailing children on the back burner. In the past five years, the 
Office Of Juvenile Justice has made no real effort to monitor state 
compliance with federal law. Local officials throughout the country 
have told me that, despite open violations of the Act, they have no 
fear of federal audits or funding cutoffs. 

In foster care, the Department of Health and Human Services 
has failed to promulgate meaningful regulations to implement the 
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Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act. It has applied even the 
minimal federal regulations that were dovolopod in.an inconnifjtont 
and arbitrary manner, resulting in confusion among state officials 
and only token implementation of the laws protecting children. 
There is no clear federal voice as to what is required under Public 
Law 96-272, the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act. 

Second, the federal statutes themselves contain virtually no 
enforceable standards of care or safety for children in state care. 
The Adoption Assistance. Act establishes procedural safeguards for 
children in foster care, but no substantive standards for children 
placed out of their homes. In 1981 the Supreme Court declared that 
the ''Bill of Rights" provisions of the Developmental ly Disabled 
Assistance and Bill of Rights Act are "advisory,* not mandatory. 
The Juvenile Justice and Delincjuency Prevention Act's prohibition 
on holding children in adult facilities is flagrantly violated 
every day throughout the country. It is being violated today, this 
very minute, a few blocks from here, in the basement of the D.C. 
Superior Court cellblock, the same cellblock in which an 11-year- 
old boy was sexually assaulted by other inmates two years ago. 

Third, with no consistent federal standards or monitoring, 
many state and local systems for children in care do not even come 
close to fulfilling their basic responsibilities. Many juvenile 
justice systems are oriented toward punishment, not treatment. 
Researchers at the National Council on Crime and Delinquency and at 
the Cencer for the Study of Youth Policy at the University of 
Minnesota have demonstrated trends over the last decade toward 
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increased use of formal juvenile court procedures, longer 
confinements in juvenile detention centers and state training 
schools, and increased incarceration of black and Hispanic youth. 
All this occurred during a period when the youth population and the 
number of juvenile arrests (including those for the most serious 
offenses) have been d^cHnlng. Local officials perceive that 
voters want tough measures taken against flU wayward children, 
whatever the offense, so they add beds to existing institutions and 
build even larger new facilities, ignoring community-based 
placements that are more humane, more effective, and less costly. 

In foster care, the most basic requirements of public Law 96- 
272 are being violated every day. social services workers, some 
with impossibly high cas.^loads, often make na efforts, "reasonable" 
or otherwise, prevent families from being broken up. Six-month 
reviews often taken 30 seconds or less, after which children are 
shuffled off, out Of sight and out of mind, for another half year 
of their lives. Researchers at the Chapin Hall Center for Children 
at the University of Chicago found that in Illinois, many children 
are still spending five years in foster care despite the protective 
measures established in Public Law 96-272. indeed, much of their 
research indicates that passage of the federal Adoption Assistance 
Act has had no appreciable effect on the length of time many 
children spend in foster care. 

In the mental health area, the Children's Defense Fund has 
documented the minimal efforts by state agencies to provide basic 
services, monitor the care of children in hospitals and other 
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mental health institutions, or even develop a policy focus on 
children and adolescents. Children in private facilities — 
whether placed by juvenile courts, social services agencies, or 
mental- health departments — are often not monitored at all by 
government agencies. 

Fourth, in all of these systems, the underlying problem is 
often the fragmentation and lack of coordination of services for 
children. This fragmentation is everywhere: some children are 
labeled "dependent" or "neglected" and are placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Social Services, other children 
are labeled "delinquent" and are under the Juvenile Court or 
Probation Department, still others are given psychiatric label and 
sent to the Department of Mental Health. Indeed, the aaffifi child 
may get different labels at different times, depending upon the 
point at which he enters the system. In reality, all of these 
children may have serious emotional problems, and all certainly 
come from families or other living situations marked by acute 
crises. 

This Is-beling approach creates barriers to the delivery of 
services. Department of Social Services resources, such as foster 
care and group homes, are not readily available to "delinquent" 
children. Intensive psychiatric services are not provided to 
"neglected" children who need them. Children sit in juvenile 
corrections or mental health institutions for weeks, even months, 
awaiting placement in community-based programs more appropriate to 
their needs. In the worst cauen, agencies ignore the needs of the 
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most unwanted children, or dump them in the laps of other agencies. 
For example, it is common for mental health agencies to refuse to 
accept "delinquent- children who have histories of aggressive 
behavior, no matter how compelling the children's mental health 
needs, so that children are warehoused in large correctional 
institutions. 

The situation is' not hopeless, and there are certainly bright 
spots. Massachusetts closed its large juvenile correctional 
institutions 15 years ago, Utah has followed suit, and Colorado and 
some other states are determined to shift to small, community-based 
facilities. In California, where as many as ioo,000 children may 
be held in jails and police station lockups each year, the 
legislature has passed a major reform bill that will end the 
incarceration of children for any period of time in county jails, 
and put a 6-hour maximum on detentions in police lockups. At the 
Vouth Guidance center in san Francisco, a new administration seems 
geniunely committed to creating a caring and effective program for 
children in trouble. 

In the foster care area, successful family preservation 
programs like Homebuilders in Seattle, Washington, are being 
duplicated in other states, m North Carolina and Delaware, case 
n^anagement systems have been established, so that children may 
receive a variety of individual, family, mental, and educational 
services according to their needs, independent of the name of the 
particular agency that first began providing their care, m all of 
these areas - juvenile justice, foster care, mental health, 
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education — children's advocates have monitored programs, 
investigated abuses, and brought about much-needed reforms. 

In general, however, children in state care are often children 
in danger of official abuse. Dr. Jerome Miller, who pioneered the 
juvenile justice reforms in Massachusetts 15 years ago, has often 
said that the standard for treatment of children in state care 
should be the treatment we would want our own children to receive 
in times of crisis. By that standard, we are failing many, many 
thousands of children each year, creating instead an underclass of 
children rejected by their families, their communities, and.>soci«ty 
as a whole. At the very least, we need determined enforcement of 
existing laws to protect children at the federal, state,.. and local 
levels, and encouragement of efforts at innovation and reform. 
Instead, we are running the risk not only of losing a substantial 
part of the next generation, but of many generations to come. 

[Child Advocate^s Report on Elan, Child Advocate Public Document 81-102 dated 
May 7, 1981, and response is maintained in committee files.] 
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Soturdo/,F«brvQry 1986 



rouihMUI$Him$0H 
Ai CuUan€0 €0tii0f 

A n-year-oM inrntte at San 
Francisco Youib Guidance Center 
commlied aulcldc. uilng bU 
aweauhlrt to bang bUniaU* au> 
thorltksuld. 

A center representative uld 
the tcenager» wboie offexMi a|>- 
parently were very minor, was 
alone In hU room at the time. Tbe 
boy had been In the facility for a 
month, and had shown no prevl< 
out signs of psychological prob> 
lems, authorities said. 
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5.F. Guidance Center 

.^Horrid Aftermath 
To Youth 'S Suicide 



Two yMiAlitaMlot weM . Th« odor lo talonM Uut 

/ r» ^ mtinbcr:iupenrtilnR U»e 

eluinup covered htoioco witb i Un* 
d«i» and Um two ^ pluf;fira 
Ualr nwUlUwUbcouoo.ftccorUiufi 
to Jowpb SpaeUi, m iMMint S«n 
mncbco public defcttdcr who 
worfciiiJuvtaUemiL 

*'Ai I undcnUnd tt, one of tbc 
boyi uld th« InddMit hftd reiaiy 
boUieml Mm,** uld Spwth. *'lVc 



ordiittf U cl«i»iiP «te wn$M. 
lofi wlMiu a iWrd koy^Mged 
mmvclf tm San rranetaro'i 
Youth Gutdanre Center, The 
Chrooklo hw loamcd. 

One of ibe boyf In Ibf clouiup 
crew WM » mn old and tbo other 
WM If oindali aekaowtedaed. 

Denote Sweeney, who M San 



im^VvmiS tbe «5ttter on eommlued wlcide. 



Woodside Avenue, bat ordered an 
InvceUKiUon. 

'*1t wu certainly poor tudK* 
mcni on my lUfra part, If noiMng 
elie,** Sweeney lald. •yit are 
looking Into U very carefiOly to find 
out lull bow H happened and wbo 
wu rcepOMlblc. We want to make 
•ure DOihlna Uho tbU over bappent 
Bcaln.** 

On February 14. a I7.year^ 
Innuu awalUoft tranafer to tbe Ju- 
venile Omui*i U>g Cabin School In 
U Honda comraltied lulclde by 
banging bUnaelf with a doom f aih- 
lenodfromaawoaiablrL 

Police are invcttlgatlng tbe ful- 
clde, laid homicide Intpedor Jeff 
Breecb. Supervteor Dorte Ward bu 
. aUed Mayor Dlanne Feinateln to 
order tbe Mayor*a Criminal JuiUco 
Commllue look lnv> tbe drcum- 
tuocetoftheaulclde. 

Police and coroner's inveitlga* 
ton rcTMvod tbe youtb'h body and 
took evidence. Tbe room wu lock- 
ed, but no attempt wu oude to 
dean up bodily watte. 

•*When we left, tbe death tcene 
wu aealed," aald Broach. It io> 
malned lealcd for several day> af • 
icrward." 

Workers at the guidance center 
began to compUIn of a foul odor 
coming from the room. At around 8 
p.m. WedncwUy, five daya afler the 
vuicidc, a su(f member aelected 
two inmates from a low-eectirliy 
unit to help hlro dean the room. 

Sweeney refused to Identify 
the lUff member. 



"h wu airodout, ilmpiy cal* 
toua to eipoae young boya to lome- 
tbIoA like tbte. Aa f ar aa I'm con< 
corned, it borders on ddld abuse.** 
Sweeney said he could not asr 
scu what p«ycholofclcal effect the 
occurrence nay have had on the 
boys. 

Ibe cHy'a M-year^oM JuvenUc 
Hall building has baao a frequent 
target of crttldsm. A management 
audit In Uie 1889 conchtded that It 
wu obaolcte and unsafe and recom- 
mended a boat of admlnltiratlve re- 
forms. 

A year later, tbe Youth Guid- 
ance Cenur was again strongly crlt- 
Icbod In a report by a mayor*a com- 
mmec. It proposed admlnltlratlvc 
changes, Including Improved tech* 
nlqucs for preventing lulddes. 

Ibf study also said a new atruc- 
ture should be bttUt 

Usl spring, tbe US. Justice De- 
partment announced tt was probing 
legations of child abuae, vMencc 
and overcrowding at the center un- 
der tbe ClvU RlghU of InsUtutkmal- 
teed Persons Act of m Aa yet, no 
flodlnfis have beea rovaaled- 

In an attempt to deal with tbe 
ccnter*a tong«taodlng problems. Ju- 
venile Court olfidate have iiaitod a 
sweeping renovattoo that wm not 
only Involve completely rebuilding 
the physical plant, but also rcpra 
tramming Itt adminlstratloo. 
Sweeney uld. 

Hie dty commiued IS mUUon 
late last year for rcbulkUng the cen- 
ter. ?««eeoey has predicted that the 
renovation wUI coa MO miUloo. 
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A Defense for 
Suicide Cleanup 
At Juvenile Hall 



By Bill r«//gr# 
The ■uUuot director of 
S«D Franrkto's Juveolit Hall 
defended the dccUlon lo ue 
(wo young iomatft lo cicao up 
■rtcr ■ youth hilled hlroieir in 
hlti rell, ■cfordiDi to ■ memo 
•buioed by The Chrookle. 

The memo, written by Jeume 
BaUe>', uJd the decUton to uie two 
boys to clein up the **noxk>iu** meM 
from the Februiry U niJclde wu 
nude at a itaff meetlag five dayi 
after a 17year-old Inoute haoited 
himself with a iweatihlrt 

Although all persons present 
lit the meeting) were aware It wu 
not a pleasant task, none expressed 
concern that the plan was inappro- 
priate." said BaUey in the memo. 

She said the boys'— one 12 and 
the other 14 — showed no Hi ef fecu 
from the chore. Those people who 
have criticized the Incident are en- 
.gaging In "after-the-fact second 
guessing," she wrote. 

After receiving a copy of the 
memo from Bailey. Assistant Public 
Defender Joe Spaeth asked Bailey's 
boss. Chief Juvenile Probation Offl. 
cer Dennis Sweeney, to remove her 
from authority at Juvenile Hall. 

**! am very concerned . . . that a 
person of (her) position and experi- 
ence condones what I continue to 
believe was Inexcusable and abu> 
slvc treatment of two young boys,** 
Spaeth said in a letter to Sweeney. 

can only conclude that she is 
unfit to work In Juvenile HalL 1 
urge you to take the appropriate 
steps to remove her from a position 
of authority.** 

^ BaUey responded: *'Mr. Spaeth 
has a right to his own opinion, but h 
IS an administrative and personnel 
nutter. He may or may not have 
iufflclent information on which to 
base his remarks.** 

Sweeney said the matur is un- 
der Investigation, "and It would bt 
premature to discuss our findings at 
this point** 
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SI. Juvenile Hall Chief Transferid 



The director of Sin Frin* 
elito Juvenile Hill hii been 
'KlveR iROther job ittir two 
)o«n|lnnii(et wen ordered to 
tkm ui the eell wliere 1 1^ 
^^irotdrMlblilllrdlilinieK. 

A nobRiMW.«111b«eoinii' 
.MehiviaierrioirrorSiiimii'' 
cUco Jtmnllt Onvt Mit iMHiih. 
He «1I1 be mMM director of 
Ju\tnlleNillb)'DoiiCirlioii,8$.: ' 
M HieMerwnordercdWed' 
.'Aeidiy by DcnKI Welmteln. the 
.Mhiiludie of Juvenile M. 
.Nf could not be rtich^J list 
.nlihiforcommenlonhli^einllin' 
;lnenl. 
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Foote't bou, Chid .'uvenlle 
.•NutlonOKIctrDennliSweene)', 
Slid roote hid requested the trm 
fferhlnuelf.ThcnHn'ewiinolpunI' 
jtlve, Sweeney ukL 

; Footel reinitnnient comes 
'p«t(kii(lefil7)eir'0ldyouih 
'hwil(ln|(rini(ertoiDOtherlicllliy 
'kged himself In his cell 

The suicide «ti the Itrsl to OC' 
^ It Jtntnlle Hill under Foote't 
'jdmlnlstntlon, Sweeney uld. 
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ROBERtFOOTE / 
He'll hear IroHitcasii 

Thcvouth'sctlU'ijuiledil' 
itr the ilfiih. Five dijiliier. two 

InmaleslnitieYoiiihfiuidanceCeii' 
Itr'nlow-spttirlty unit were ordered 
tohrlpa<)(ivi*iiilcHallMaf(er clean 
up itiew of itipmp.«y suicide, 

, One of llie bojM^ed In the 
clean'Upwasriyeir^old.Tlie other 



In in Interview «1th The 
Chronicle, S^teney Hid Footeln* 
strucled Ihit the room kelll be 
cleinii but be did not live the 
order tbittheiet«^boyi should be 
uielWe'reitllltrylnitedetcnniM 
how theiepirtlculir children were 
chosen." 

' After the lulcidt 7oeii bid 
requested tbit he be reiNlined 
Clothe Juvenile ProbitiOflD» 
l»rtment,'SweeneyMil 

In explibiini the rmoB for 
hii request, Footebiicomoieirted 
Mbittheeiitriordtnirllyitreflful 
Hwkingcondltlonicreitedbythe 
suicide indrelited Incidentihive 
emetbitcd 'beiltb rented' prob 
lemi" 

Hie suicide And cieinHtpbive 
creitedilireitomiofcraklsni.Sih 
petvlsorDorliWirdhiiiskedthe 
Miyor'i CHmlnil Justlei OomnH' 
teeioinveitliitfethetMineldenti, 
ind prtpin I deuiled report 0!) 
how they occurred ind whit cin be 
done to prevent I recurrence, 

Sweeney. «ho hlsoverlllr^ 
spontlblliiy for operitlon of the 
Youth Guidinci Center, bu or* 

dcred hti own probe of thotwcf* 



lodeSi 

Durin|his20yeinisdirKtor 
otJuvenlleHill.FMtehuoccision- 
lily been the focus of contromsy. 

Mieriiniuictinfsupef* 
lntendentlnl00A,hedrewcrlticbm 
tor ilippini four femile Juvenile 
HiUlnmiteiheNldwirtengiiini 
In'Ni'ildiiHlriotouibeliivjor: 



FootiixplilnedtbiKtlODbr 
ii]Dn|thiiirlibi4becotNli)i' 
tcriciCindbehidloiliptbeflito 
rellQnorder,HlllctiOMwet«N^ 
ported by Chief Juvenile NNtioft 
OfflcerEln)erGiet|en,hliboN. 



TMoyeimto^fboiefiicrlt' 
kind ilMi Superior Court Jvdfi 
MixIneCtiesney revelled thitiomf 
of thehouslngunluit Juvenile Hill 
were being left unsiiffed It nl|ht 

footequlcUyrfn(|oediiiff 
memberi tq . provMt 
rouiNMhfrclock lupervliloi) iftcr 
the iltuition WIS reported In locil 
newtpipen 

He«1lin)ovetohlinewjobon 
t)iichl7,ind«'IDoo(itlMtttor» 
ceive his current iiliry of H9,Ma 
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Quiet Rally Calls for 
Reform at Juvenile Hall 



A ISyctr old boy who at 
Icmplcd iuicido tt San Fran- 
t\%vo\ Youth GuHdanre Center 
was locked in his cell ullhoul 
being hokplialdcd or reeeivinf 
POrhlairlr irealmenl, bla 
mother charf ed ycaferday. 

. ^/IiloppedapsychUlrUllnlhe 
^^iiaJt. and he lold me my ion wu iuil 
drying to gel atlenlion." uid VtVl' 

Umm, a local adverUilng woman. 

recalling the 2'year;«ld Incident 

Ust month, ahe added, her iOn 
u&s back in Ibe center, where »he 
uld he watched the body of anotb* 
«r youth being removed from a cell 
after the boy bad committed aul* 
ddc. 

She Mid her »on alto wltneued 
two young boys clean up the blood 
and other debris several da}'s after 
the suicide. 

Uzarufc was among 40 protea- 
. iert who suged a quiet rally In the 
lobby of the Youth Guidance Center 
urging Immediate reforms at the 
troubled Institution. 



Byht(th99lHQrrii 



**CondUloni at the canter arc 
intolerable and require Immediate 
attention.** lald Margaret Brodkln. 
executive director of jOoleman Ad< 
vocatei for Children and Youtb. 

Drodkln complained that city 
offklaU keep talking about the 
need for a new buUdlng to replace 
the 35-year-old center on Woodslde 
Avenue Instead of placing attention 
**H*here tt mattera — not on the 
shortcomings of the physical pUnt 
but how youtba are UMted there.** 

Joserti Spaeth, an aitlttant 
public defender %ho la aiilgnad to j 
the center, aald off iclals are 10 aecu* 
rlty<on8ctous that the young peo- ' 
pie confined there do not receive 
proper outdoor exercise. 

No officials of the center were 
Invited to the rally, which BrodUn 
laid waidealgned In part loaupporl 
the auempu of 8uperk»r Court 
Judge Daniel Welniteln and Chief 
JuvenUe ProbaUon Officer DennU 
Sweeney to overcome bureaucratic 
Inertia that ahe lald hai been block- 
ing reforms. 



March. 12, 1986 
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S<*ifil(iy,Atenii23.1«0& 



S.F. Judge's Plons to 
Reform JuYenil? .$y$tem 

been oS by rnBcb- mUIdi m^V«|llil<^^ 



•Dd In cariu for Uda who Mtd 
vomeonc to protott Ckem. 

**KMpiAg mloort ujukr pre*- 
cot coodmooft li IfttoUrebU," Supe- 
rior Court Judfo DiaM Wdnitfin 
laid In ao lAUrvWw. *W»\f waitod 
too long (0 nuk* G^uKw-" 

Alter yoan o( liaariiig about 
profrifmfr at tlia Youtb Quidaaoa 
Ootar. tlM lUlo UgWatuit apprO' 
priated U mWIW lait year to bolp 
Saa Praadaoo nform to JuvanVo 
iuatka progran. 

Waiutdo, Wbo took over load* 
mblp of the'IkvaoUt Court laat 
mtoBiSS, zzU ^iUm^ organtia- 
lioo wUI be choaea neit mootb to 
provide practifial*'-au|geitk)iu oo 
whit to do wM) tbe.#yfar-otd com- 
piftx 00 Wood^ Avtnoe. 

**U wa'cao 'dolivbit bu to be 
done with the 13 milUoo. tbat's 

great,- Weinitein iaid. "We doot StoSlntbe Youth OuMt jci Cen- 

wanttodratoawayanydolUwli« S^Ji^JSTtihSKb^ 

ihe program or cailog lor the hkbj ^dSKuS? ^ 

But II ^ need more money, well """"v^. ... 

tobbytu^tt.** I^itowigjyopktpenflinpat 

ciaLordereil*wo|Wi,ageaIlan4 t^'W^'fWW. 
li to clean up themes In blacett. 



lile with an akpM lyadrooe aad 
addlctt' babiaa born wttb dniga In 
their veina.** / 

Cbttdren up to g or 6 yean old 
make up about 10 percent ol tbe 
dependent ehltdrea who come to 
the eourfa attention, the number 
of dependency caaaa baa grown to 

ISOOayear. 

"We deal with everything 
here*** WtlPi*Vi — M "At the other, 
end of tbe mctrum fim tbe. de- 
paodent cbttM bave a eouple 
of U- and n^yearotdi who tied up 
the occuponta of a home, itrlpped 
the bouie and ^t^ned g 
MxuaUy. r:r 

nhey areim'of a dangerous 
group of youQt'ijnP^ wb$ do a 
high pereentagft A'the crime com- 
mmed In the cHyrthey cooatttute 
about 10 percent of tbe yotttha de- 
tained in the Youth OuMt icp Cen- 



the incident waa loi|owed.t>y 
the end of tbe long career of Robert 
roou u bead oTJuvenlle HaO, the 
lectioo of tbe center where young 
men and women are incarcergted. 

Some chaogea will not bavelo 
wait lor new cocutructk)o« Wets- 
sieio aald. Recent hDweveaMnta 
raogc Irom •crubblag down grkuy 
wallatoipeedlog uptbehandhngof 
caiaa of jiapendant cbttdm. 



... Walaitela Mtd lt li looUtb to 
wil|g90M*C»bo>li»lottouWe. 

'H cen die * many auccetf 
aiortM,^ he aald. 'Tart of the aue- 
cM >uy be a ouuer of hormooec. 
M i»tteb to due 10 the lact UMt w« 
' have aotne Haan good probation ol- 



**Wi do a Pifaetantial amount ol 
ModT^^ tt«r «t oooU do much 
bette*** 
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S.F. Youth Center 
Making Changes 



The Iwo lopoffkUliof San 
5ranrUro*a long-troubled 
Youih Guidance Center agreed 
yesterday with crillri who uid 
cbangci are needed — and re* . 
ported that some bave already 
been accomplbbed* 

"T^fothlng would pifue ui more 
than to come tick In tlx monthi, 
when we hope we wUI be well on 
our way.** Superior Court Judge 
Daniel H. Welntleln uld at the ckxe 
of a three-hour hearing before the 
Human Servlcca Committee of the 
Board of Supervlsora. 

Welniteln; preildbig Judge of 
Juvenile Court, responded to a 
charge by James Bell, an atiiriiey 
for the Youth Law Center, who pro> 
tested that many youths are do* 
talned unnecessarily at the center 
on Woodslde Avenue near Portola 
Drive. 

"Approximately 60 percent are 
released within 73 hours.** Bell uld. 
quoting the ceater*s annual report. 
"Few of these young people have 
been charged with violent felonies. 
Why were they detainedr 

WelnstelA said that In recent 
months the center Jiu moved awlft* 
iy to Increasing home detention for 
youths and has reduced the number 
forced to suy *1n the dismal, dour 
surroundings we work In.** 



The Judge rejected suggestions 
f rom some of the 22 witoesies at the 
buring who testified that the cen- 
ter be closed. 

"We have a responsibility to 
protect the public, loo,** Welnsuln 
laid. He added that some of the 
youths detained at the center art 
severely troubled and have no 
homes to goto. 

Supervlwr Doris M. Ward pre- 
pared for the hearing by drawing 
up a set of resolutions asking for 
several ImmedUte Improvements. 
The committee accepted her mo- 
tion to have Weinstein report back 
bi six months but took no action on 
the others after Dennis Sweeney, 
the city's Chief ^venUe probation 
officer, uld some of the supervl- 
sor*8 proposab are already being 
carried out. 

Ward urged the prompt con* 
atructloo of privacy acreens in front 
of totleu used by b(^ at the center. 
The demand for the acreens came 
alter women coiuiselon were su- 
tloned with a clear view of the 
washrooms In the boys* cell areas. 

Similar screens already esM In 
the girts* wing. 

Sweeoey uld the screens final- 
ly went out to bid last week, more 
than ISmonths after th^ were first 
requested. 
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May 16, im 



Study finds juvenia^^M In trouble, recommends new detention center 

' isa. ri^^ M¥Ks« wrss-i «wa 



lMlyitM4iiW|iii«: Ami* Mii*«MiMiinilM«nA> m (nMyrimMlKMimilNtf MMtMiliiiMk^ 



WJjM . mfiiMiri M WMMKivkiiM ZtJ^ZSiTZ M^iiMlirkMNM rJS^'SS^ 
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Mayor's lnvestiaati\^ 'mkil 

\ ' \ ■ * May 17, 19B4 

S.F. Juvenile HoH Grifidzed 



Iria tw* cMrgti to a Ikl St It tllagH 

]ram •! ikMif at Ika Safe rraactoM Ya«lk 
<GiiMa«ft Ctaiat. 



lit Yatttfe OuldABra Ciaur Coau„ 

.ty Uayor Puaaa Ftiamia la lavaMipia ctoratf al 
«ftuM» tad poor coAtfiuoM ■! Um cMtar. bM laacfiM, 

>i. »>-'»tff-,j t^rrif M ifcr fhlif pufcliii 

* la a raport mMkM for rttaait »i 
;r«ninitiM uid UM yaaai paaMo al Um 
WoMbMt Avtaur M toaa JCmi to I 



Tbr luyor onlartd Uir tittiuivt lBv«tia*UaQ af> 
; ur tke Caundl or La lUtt for Educatioa A«totAC» asd 
RthabUiutioo publiciy chanod Uial youaa dhiUi waia 
BUMraaiadalUMcaMtf. #-w|.r-»»- 

tbt coBualtua acroad wllli Um cmiadl Uut atay 
rfaMMM la Miaf wttM JuvaaJlM «Mff» caaMd by ^ 
pbyikal ptettl Mattf. whkb M laM bo4 n«nictwal dO' 
; facu too fiaai la bt otforcaaM fey riSMMif." 

1W Biyer'b VomaUttot raacMd auay d Um mmm 
tcoaduiloiu taat AUta Brood« forvor ^^mra al ibt 

• Calif ormia Voutb AuUwrMy. cama la la a nudy eoaulal* 

• •a Ian ^emtor. Broad aad hte coauUflrriatoct' 
: Snttb* caUid tbo n-yaar<aU caalar *^ BMoaaMBt to tod 
:dnKa** aad MTiod nonnictioa af a now toUdto« to 
^rr^tocaH.^ • ' 

' ItoauyorHeoouniiiot.acrotlniOQUMaaadfora 

• aMf ctatar. Mid toll to tot moaailma MOM ctoaMa aia 
poiMbto. todudtoi Uw dtvrtopoaaai al a Blaiitoaiba 
vronriiot or Um aai^ldlt nato otttdoor lacnaUofe araa 

;atttac 



luttncoamtDtfAUooi toeludodpropoialiforbai- 
lar procoduTM f or rtpontoi cblld abuia attctaUoM abd 
prtvteUBf luicldt ailtnpu. 1W conmbtot arcad aa 
lacTMM to prorauioQAi lUff tof. a aaubloa otoiy aad 
[laprovtrntaUtoibtboyo'ioiMa. 0 

It tpoat c<r tot oMd to prtvtst vtotooct aaai^ Um 



Mr way to raKlH dbpaim dvrbii toair WaUaM,'' tta 
a ybto iitod TbyaHl^a n i^ mnr Mlbratto 



i*!Sii''***''*<^^'^*^»'^Mibtoiaaai. 
i «WA:a utot to toha ab toa aMUrvcUva Mf. 
Ida aa4 Iwalt w iai tow ai tor at wa taa 
oiircai avalUbto. Abmm vto bM bm bora 
vauM kaa« Um toA^ li aatotodrd, toi 
»a tova a ar *'d(MtH ftod birdwafb^ to4^ 



mk couaMior pfrmUtad Iwa Hyav^ bays to 
]stuiaadbputoMWitoa*rfiNa. 

i ■ A vofMA ceuaialar aagaird to maaj acOvMia 
{» Marto Co4Uity.wMi.b ITyairaM bay tot bad m 
rwhllr to «o« coaltood al tot Vauto Oatoaaca Cbaiir. 
<. ^ alM HMkod ourljvaaa a^'toa far«ar toaMto, 
|« to WM Hill oa probaUM ai Um liaa. 

'V lit aroaua/«to bad boas warbiNI pan toM MUM 
.ctaitr. wto aniMad iwa ytart Mt. &f pratoUoa 
: off ktr Jowpb Boito uld. Sto ptoadad lulMy to coatrto- 
;HUaf to.tot doltaqutflry a# a aitoar. wm ptocad aa 

protouoa and wao dbiatood fraa toa jtoff. latoa ad- 
Idtd. • 

Itof ti Cilf ord« wto baado tot Mayors CrtoUaal iuo- 
. tkt Council and wtoitrvod aa rfaainnaa of toa tovaoU- 
. lai^K tommltitf . aaM H waa bo( pmiilili to ditofnitoo 
wbtUMr tftot of Um aibar atoto ctoriaa warw irua or 

■ f abio. . 

tamr caat, OUf ord laid, a Hyaar-ald toy acoaaad a 
i£CotMuatar4)f itiuaUy bariMtot blffl to bli rata at aam 
GiUord rcporud ibai tot maa Mtaitftod by toa bay to a 
{<paUcr touup waraorai tot caattr Ibai "^■'-'-inl toa 
; Bua paaaad a paiygrapb WH. 

. CUf ord said U waa poMlblr. hawtvtr. Hut Um boy 
: tod bMQ toraiMd aad waa aiMakta aaly to toa idoaUf !• 
;caiJoo of tot ptraaa mpaaatota. 

riaall}-, at Itaal ooa ctorga waa dMprovad. A yoato 
wto bad uid a coaaatlor bad daatnad bun to fiacramta- 
' to whUt tory »tra aa ibtir way to a baaat far boya bad. 
to f aa taaptd f roB cuatody, tot c 



'Itooy of itoat cbUdraa to va oaly Mod toak ftoi « 
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Medio 



I I ii. l i ' I nr. , V i l I ' . ' ii . ..i| JV t "" llf M f 

Poor ludgment cited in probe of juvenMall suicide 



|Sa]rMdMMir',Nii«Miii«'«ini 



Bu 



^„ W WNMHRVfliMP VIM|MHW|HPMWj 

iifcwwiiiiiiiiiB Ilia .i- . ^''^fl'l^'lSfii 



\wm y^mmmplMwMKfilt* IMlMklfM Mill Mil lil ipiipup" \ , , i inf pv ivip pot ^ ^ 

(liiiMiimitipMliliiiiim >Ni|iN|0lriiim MkiliMNMkrM 

liNiiMiiwts s£tt SiSi^t^r^ )»;£8(sSiS^ 

SS^MMhwl* SSHM&iM^MMl^ (liiiMiiwiMSilL StklidMiiUiMiilip. ■|iImi(i^imMI!9 

mmmf,mmfm^1^ SSSt^AlVMS' MlM^lllMi^MlM AMMnhMrHMlhl ^tlllMyiWjlf iltpttt Um ' 



Mn dM M M((Mr(iMNli«» iSMiihiriiMm ymUNiMMivMiikn tlMMiirAiMiiriM hMMMMMniA 



ell 
^9 ^OT ^^^^^^ ^P iPPPi PiP^^ ^^P( ^^^^^^^^^^ 



TSfiw?^^ njMN'lKi&S^ jS^ftS^ ^Jltofplnliiiliftif^lrtr 5*^^ 



Mif MM Mie till < 



MiiiiKiiiiii iiiiiiili'iiSii ii¥MiViM¥iMi>viivi iNiitlMiktrtiavkwM 
MM Mil M I MlSilMlllMti* lirm,tetiiiMliil(l> (MtdnMwf.'iMlktM. tm\fAp», 



'ell 



,1 I 



? 




IMilfeiMliliili 
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piplM 



July 11, 1986 



i'MiscoiniiiulM 



' 4if:-~"T^-- UMlMiin^MknK SSmZiSZZ SS^^.Wi'*"** 

"MMMAeiiiDZSS -mmSm^ 

'ffftiBiaiiMiM i^^^^^n^^^- MditttiettViiidiiMnporf, tlidtapM''Aiiiid;1 
MbilliiMiMtodmuptS- «iM ^ . . 

fie KoHdyiikid till nijorH wktuifibeilldMncillbiiiii, tbei^ciiokiociilK^; j' ^SSZSiH 
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B>8 Friday. Auou5> 15. 1966 * 



Report stirs optimism 
at troubled youth center 



ByBtUiHufbct 



After more than 25 years .of 
problems, San Frandico'a Youth 
Guidance Center may be moving 
toward ■ comprehensive overhaul 
that wUI improve the quality of 
care received by the prot4em chU- 

' (Iren it Ic responsible for. 
. The aute has made $3 million 
•valtable for renovation at the 
Woodslde Avenue center. The City 
it studying iuvenlle justice pro- 
grama throughout the country and 
culling the best features, said Den* 
nia Sweeney, chief probation offi- 
cer at the center. 

Similar studies have been made 
befort, but the latest report, pre- 
pared by Ibe Juvenile Justice Com- 
mission f oUowing the death In Feb- 
ruary of ■ ITyear-old boy who 

. banged himself In his cell, has gen* 
crated • oew, guarded optimism 



among profcoiooals who deal with 
difficult youth. 

The commission report exanh 
tned the situation surrounding the 
suicide and Investigated what It 
found to be deploraMe condiUons 
it the center. The commMoo yea- 
terdsy presented the critical report 
for public comment to about 80p«>> 
|4e gathered it the Youth Guiduce 
Center ChapcL 

'•I'm kind of eKcMed*** aaM Ifa^ 
garet firodkln of Coleman Advo- 
cates for Children and Youth. The 
report Is a total condemnation of 
the Youth Guidance Center. It cer 
uiDly Indlcatca their wilUngncas to 
b;: .independent, not Just a rubber 
staK^P for the Superior Court and 
thea^'rolnlsiraUoo Ql the Probation 
Department.*' 

The suicide *%vUI be a part of the 
history of the Institution,'* said 
Judge Daniel Welnsteln. "But bopo- 
fully two or three yean from now. 



well be able to say we've assuaged 
his death.** 

' VTelnsteln uid that while the 
youth center was *'part of a continue 
um oif service to children In this 
country that stinks ... 1 can tell you 
thM thlnffs are a little bit better.** 

living ocoditions at the center 
. have improved, according to the 
nport DtUy outside recreation for 
4etaliiad youths has been Instiuit- 
•d. and imused. outdoor tennis 
courts hav(B been modified Into baa* 
ketball courts. The telephone sys- 
tem, mall procedures ^ visiiing 
hours ha ve been changed to ensure 
eowmunlcation with the outside. 

The report concluded that 
MMng tlie most serious problains 
•t the center were: 

• The lack of philosophy and 
purpose that results in a lack of 
meaningful and effective oommu* 
lilcatktt. 

• The hudequacy of policies 
and procedures. 

• The failure to follow policies 
and procedu res as spelled out In the 
Youth Guidance Center manual, 

. "which Is hseU cumbersome and 
confusing.'* 
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Justice Oeporfmenf AssaiSs S.F. Juvenile Hall 



ifimguU juirwUr lull 
raiidttUnk* iliaf vtulafc llu'tr 
JwMwr iKimrtuiini wciwu |u 



tun iM >'niL>). kuii-* tlMl "uoivm- 

»(|IuU4mI tWjJltlUtU %J lUAfUta" 

oK-ul" lutir rsun] at ib»' «iy» 
ViNiib CunLumt Cl-SUf WM-V u 

Rut (kimtiti trf ntOur ot lU Ju*- 



|)wrt» luulmUi-A ttuk y«w la rv* 



rttUkii'M i4id yitiitiby Uui 
luk |jn« tmuvA by kcr kU(( 
MHl jurcstlv loU irffklilk Itet thr 
pniU-nt liud la Uv JMik« Dr- 
tMnoMil niicr »rv Mac rwr«r- 



-Al UUk pOlBl, m lAM lUI U(t>- 

»untul iM(jr»vcawai Uv* km 
RUO)*. and Ukl Httk* MiMl k mick 

tut I Mvd I* ao MV k BMh« 

tfoiriikMHIr.* 



U.S. ASSAILS JUVENILE HALL 

y^** I i-itl«VTvT1uka0dcr«ttlavcuigMiiia 



B Viuiittf uujuin' rlfiJtu by 
Uifvtly raotuuafi Umcs la Utilf 
rtiHae TMUiM" (or vlav dkcf 

BUruy Uutf young cbirib 

iufi Umiu *to uiMU uMl tfcf Mala 
OS UdDMlirta pr ia ibair rattM," 

• Arbiuanly Arsy lajaiUi liio 
rii:l>liw tM ickflMiMrv tad puotak 
ymiBKstm for coBptuaJag aboiu 
juvmJc Ml csadiUQea by touf • 
ifptutf Uwir ouil u4 wiUboldloa 
lh«ir|*oa<|)rtvil*|«. 

AMordux la Um miuo, a(ft- ' 
t-ul* id« UiAnutn called ttfd 
. nMUk" 10 rmrki moc ^NucMa^ 
I.1W emu dM ipluury prdMens. 

juvcfliitf bill midt«u la ibctr 
tx puaiUuacfti "Motiiuus 

pUMktUtMflt ti }y»MUk4 aol cs*- 

'rtcudoliayennt*." 

"Uorwvcf . Umv prrwd« of tw>- 
bikiQ ani iamXficMaUy nowiarHd 
aad Uwivf OK pOM! i puiKukr n»k 
10 Muridal youib,* Um '*«n'ifftai 

.SouMf uX UMT iMwawius la 
iuutn: Drpwuscfit tsctoo Kbo Um 
iiadiu^ cl aa lairMMauoa by lU 
cny't Ju¥Mll« Jmum '^•mrrkiliai 
ttirtwribiiywr. ' ; 

Av ciKuuiMloa iMUMt a tcaik* 
laf r«ven n July after lavtAtfu* 
lag Um MikMi ol a 17-yaar.oMK 
■lit bUllasMa »bo bad btca to- 
biad la bk Mi (or mauai a nter 
dmurbiaMi riminialnain eaft- 
riudfld ibu MtiflM by lamili itaa 
oirtciib Mtre ai Iwa putly MM- 
ubit far Ui taraaioli Mb. 

"If* antuiai bitw bwalM iba 
Two rriMU an.", latd Marcam 
bradkaa. Um wruUw dirtctcr ol 
Advacaka (gr Youtb aid 
Cbddmt.-' M arpabailOB tbat 
works «Mi IfMiUad cblidTM ib« 
Ibdrparaau. 

Itimmr. Suptfrvkur UUlk B. 
lu-nacdy €oetnri«d Um Juulc* Oa> 
(«nawM Man %iib aa aarlMT r«- 
}w(t ui iba twickk irvparad by 
■uvntUTk ol FnaMm'k luK. 

"Th«j baauui uda ollbiac* 
hit out of iba auysr'b rvport." iba 
Mid. -Sm daUl wMb niki aad |i»> 



liouMT i-ny ufkikk laid ibat 
iMiib Ciudaactr C«at«r Maff al- 
r««dy bw bofua lo «ark «• Um 
prabtak cbad la Um JaMct Da- 
putwot iBvaMpUoa. Hewavcr. 
Mb«ts Mnad tbu r*f em U Uto 
Icautatlaa k far fron caofitu. 

1 UUak Uhrnr bavt bns ctf- 
uia wprevcawiu madt. but jwi 
caai duactf la<ralecd mya ol do- 
{M tUatfi emaUtbt.* laid ioi- 
btMiib. a driMy public dalaadw 
aaiiacd u jii\iniiu eaan. 

1 rrtaemUT nMaptoialtu tu 
(lorawr iin rtuW Uall Ibranw ftob- 
crw rtwc aboM ibea luiBC told 
MMH' (or boliuoa aartter ibk 
yiwrKpartbsaid.. 

Cbirf Jurtaik Prohatwa OCf I- 
rrr Oriuub Swttf«y ul4 Um mid 
roa«*biMekemblo«a. ■ 

*1t>^ M lika UMy an daocMOk 
»« m bckn« peepit up bk' bt> 
•wd. -nwr wv jwt roocM, but Ukr 
«» nadtf ol roQcrtw gr dadcr 
Uocb aad dual baw plMUrboard 
»alk XUy kavtt caatral htatiatf. 
iMU yua ria blow a ki ol bet av 
UtnxiKb UMTia arUwul varauaa 
ibnaupBHicb.'' 

SvrrtMy itaM juvaaik but ofrl- 
ciiM are piiBBlai la towtaia wbMt 

..'UMraMM.\ ■ ; ■ . 

n«MMaialdci pdaiad ow aa 
wray ol cbaafM aada ibKt Um 
. AMlet Depaniafta praba. iKlud- 
IM IbaappMaiaHM Ola pr«. 
MUMjmaUecwrtJudca.abev 
(Mtf jKvaalle prebatloa olf^ aad 
b M* dlracior ol lufCBda h«B. 

.Tba oMnu ako mim tbu r^ 
Mrtctloai OQ opealoilaiaau nail 
ko w boca rbu«iid aad Mw aacurt- 
ly pmoMd bavt baea bkad la in. 
— iMciMiapivibiitbiauliat 



VravaacMi 
iadlMrt. 



AtabOMtb Rvjaobk' Mur Wi- 
»Mid Ibai Um JaiUca DtMrtmeM 
vouM get a coMwi docratia (acta 
bnp f w >ia K au ai Um Yoaib GaU- 
iM« Uaiar. ba calM fMM^ iMa 
yMtfday uaaMtf* ber tMt Um iM- 
tka DipMlAtbl «e«M laba ao a^ 
Uom aaUl m tvajaaua iba c^'» 



San Francisco 
Chronicle 

September 3, 19 



"H'rre am jtuiai: ut taut 
kwvKpiai do«B oa )^*ba uM Um 
aMyor, 
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IS 



It's jail 

for teehi|{ 
in troubfl 

Tour of JuventeKyif 
unveils bleak house'^ 



By K*rry Jupilcr 

0> »»t i<M«»» 



fclKwpi for U)(' ru«» or tor bed . 
«uc «iuii Uh* «klU Mirrounduit . 
ihi' leiiiti^ ruun. Ihttv %rawt 

BilU'll lU HT ihC K'n>UNlllUV \x 

llic Juvnillc I l^il !*< laii of iKe . 
Youih UuKbiictf i'eniiT on Sui 
Krami^'kl^iiil'uUlitfiijiil, i 
BO iiMiUT ttliai Ui« lKii«aiicnu;i 
caUll. f?^ 

It !>. rb«>M- buiituik>uat bUh.\ 
r%-cr)Uiiuc Uh' iwlUHja mind cu 
dcviM> rn* H fnHujK. vS^?*- 

IhMiUltlh uf |A-01>k'. dfivc^ 

put U)i' ImU t'vit)- iUi\ ino>l of .., 
tbro) ikiihoui k tiuvd at sa Moa;; 
«boui *h»i on i*lihla Uu! ,i 
l>kiiid|:ri<t i> haIIv . . >-;|'j 

Ik- nil h S w 1 .w' *>. vli K-f K*" 
Ljilun olfki'i uf itu' niy'h Juvt.<r,^. 

lilK' ruuil, iiMhlUilttl « tiTiVt,''! 

imii' voit'iJ^y tu iJiuH Hlial Ju-v^i 
iiiiilv i> rcilly UV.t' liV k^ l 
tt> k(( l> \(iur kHi uui of. 
Jiiu iiil<> lull Im» Ihvii Ui4*f v 

I HI >"ll|« IIIIK*, illli lllf WUU 

.»i'«l<i.>lt«t 111 lVI<iitJi(> uliiil ii^ 
iT \trfi t.ul «».>.i<Mii>-«l MtMhl* b>':^ 
i<.«i.. ii.,;iii.t<^tni< iti<t«ii , .',:h> 

Nl.iA III- |..lilrfl ^xWlt.llKllli'. 

|K iMiltxt ltl «i| Ju^dit* lit>iMiilk«,7 

I...' iMt'iif U;, uii .i»i--uiii jiior-v.. 

Iit'« . iltil.tl l»| «'IUl li;'l<l>. Mlll^ 

M>ii.liiH>»><> .a Jitu-itil« lull "iiM'lf 

!•< \U,- i<i biliMliMllUIIUtul ' 

|tiii.i*iiiMt 111 uiKtiit^uuii juw. ■■ 
iiii>- •• 

"\\i> tti.s Itt-i-ti V<«- luW U ; 
I V«>. tt>r" (h ttili At' Ih««jI|I«*, [ 

lr,..l>-i« lit il.<> lultl," >wiriivy : 
:^i«l t>.t. iil.<. 

'llM- >i<iti<t<<i' !>•*•) Utii 
.•.H>M«.I rfhil «|i«iiil> • iv«i, lltv 
|<Um' vltMit llli'M Hi'lf M* 

M t I. I Hhilk* 

'itoit' K ',i>>tKtti(:i«k««(i(«,-i(i 
(.•iiliiiiv T-J Ua> uii*I III t-iih 

• ^.•■•llHtl .•• Ili'ltli'lUflll ulUl l-l 




juvftnut H*M W c«a' iMM» M> toM for • younb off Mcitr but Umto to ptonty ol noMlofiy 
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((IH Uh--»IT4^I, fc.- -J 

ifcr Jtaif |m«i IH fur luaiwiJt- 
nMffidiMj l» ia Mr cMmIx M 

TU.- linoMrM nd tkt IiImv 
t'«rt|:v« IruM *hlt Mt kud Mrt 

"Ibi b^Hihiit'nilNeHih'UiKj 
Ij'J' •» 1 h» Tk". H*Mf »ji 



11 > II In ? Ini. i«Ml4Nt« iMlt' ;i 

mil- • ItMialljr iMkMmi^r 

kwntMf aMl 

M MM rwl iM -Tht nid immt." 

NiitlHf ivtitit^ Mur Jw liMrw. 
Uh- f « ilM } <iii:tnii.T, hwv tb« low- 
I^TJtWI- M llM- nwM , Tkt-x 
•iwMm'i ti nt KUii*, 

llutioUitt liuMiihl N ChrlMM, 
. ilHiHur uf JitiiiMt- lUt had Ibt- 
|iLm I' 1 Imi Ud aiMl hiMl tlM'h'Wlwf • 
<«iitN- m tiic riMW' w» a 
•l<v»i^ 



l*r a ,w«.* .... « r 



drfimwv. 

1 
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A-IOSunday.Septembof 7. 1966 -k-kit 



$xumxntt 



Disgrace in handiing juveniles 



THE CIW'S AGING and inadt-quaie Youlh 
Guidance Center is the subject of a scath- 
ing memo from the VS, JusUce Departmenl. 
wbicb labels tbe decrepit faciUty as all but 
unfit for habiiaUon. Indeed, William Brad- 
ford Reynolds, aiisblanl attorney general for 
civil rights and the author of the memo» 
wrote Ibui coiidiUons "rise lo the level of 
unconsliiuiional punishment of the uncon- 
viclcd juvenUes at the San Francisco Center." 

Among the findiings of the deparUnent's 
investigation, wbicb took place last summer, 
were that Juvenile offenders haVe been held 
in a moldy, undcrbealcd concrete room; that 
the youngsters' rooms have no toilets and 
Ibtrc b'ds b2cn a shortage of counselors to 
accompany youths to the communal toilets; 
that mall is regularly censored and JuvenUes 
are refused the right to call home. 

That condiUons at the Woodside Avenue 
facility are objectionable comes as no sur- 
pri«j to cliy officials: Mayor Feinstein's task 
force condemned the detention center in 
ItiM, Tbe mayor — who called the memo's 
conclusions 'Ibe product of an investigation 
done one year ago,/and one year late" — 



nouxl Uiat The City already has instituted 
changes to deal with some of tbe problems. 

The reforms, carried out under the auspic- 
es of the Superior Court, include the hiring of 
more counselors, ending the censorship of 
maU and penmitting youngsters to make one 
call home per week. Moreover, The City has 
commisskmcd a study to determine if the 
juvenile ball can be renovated or should be 
entirely rebuilt 

* The Legislature has set aside 93 million for 
a renovaUon of San mncisco's Juvenile Jus- 
tice program and baU. Much more wlU be 
needed ($23 mUUon, according to one att- 
mate) if The City decides that the fa^ 
must be rebuUt from the ground up. A bond 
issue may be required in that case, and we 
hope that San Franciscans would support it 

Detainees at the hall are stlU at an impres- 
sionable age (ranging from 11 to 17), and a 
positive experience with the Justice system 
could help in their rehabillUUon, A new and 
well-maintained JuvenUc hall could make 
that sort of experience more common. Even 
if it turns around only a handful of young- 
sters, il wiU have been worth IL 
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Stat&, City Umch Inmiirhs 

S.F. foster Kids' Deaths Probed 



Uy 6'u«on Sward 
jitktc uuthorltlcs arc Invck* 
MittiiUit at Ictfxt five cases of 
j(l)l(drcn hIiO died In I he lam 
iv(<l'yean; while under lUe i^H' 
fimUioii of llie San Franri^ro 
paparlnieiit of Social Services, 
Tltft'ChronU'lo learned yeyl«r> 

[//zltifi case& include tlie June 13 
dutih hi Oakland of a 14-itioi)t|i-o)d 
*oy. Nathan Uoucricff, who police 
laU was beaten to death by an Oak- 
l^d nian and his transvcsUte tover. 

'* . .John Haficriy, dqmty director 
of communiiy c-arc liccnsiog for Uie 



iUte Department of Social Services, 
confirmed yesterday that he hu 
three Inspectors looking it *tive lo 
elfiht cases . . . to tee if there Is any. 
thing to be concerned about" 

The probe wu triggered by the 
death of the Moocrieff child, who 
was bora la San ftanclsco and 
whose case was bchig ftupervlsed by 
th e city Social Services DcparUftent. 

In a related development, May- 
or Dianne Felostetn named a com* 
miKlon to Investigate all deaths of 
children fai foster eare under- (he 
supervision of the city department 
in the last two years. 



*'Both the placement and the 
resulting uaumatie death of the 
Uoncrleff baby are sufficient to 
look carefully and deeply af any 
and all deaths in foster care and to 
review all placement practices for 
appropriateness," the mayor said. 

Feiosiehi said she decided to 
create the commission in part be- 
cause she learned Wedues^y from 
lUte officials that they are ^iitvesti- 
gating a series of deaths." 

"So 1 resolved to loo\' at every 
death of difficult-io-place children 

f'ogc 4 Col. 5 
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N<siw Probes of S.F« 
Foster Kids' Deothi 



From >»|c 1 

In the (oM ore cytteni la the Ust 
two ytm — ibe woe period the 
fUK to looking at.** 

SIn orttil i tbo coauninlODt 
vhick tp9«rc&Uy vUl iook tnto tbe 
■amo ctMtlbi tttto It InvHUcitiog. 
to npqrt bodi In Uiree weeka. 

Umi cUy commlttiOD wUl be 
cUM by rtUitd Superior Oouit 
Judco mocit lliycr. Among tbe 
other Demben i> Sea Fraoctoco 
Coroocr Boyd Siepbcsa. No one 
from iha aodai aenrlcct aUtf to oo 
itao rftflimMiT. but tbo mayor 
otiMMd thai , tbi invenlgation 
would Bol bo witch buol or in* 
dktmcftior anyone.** 

Tbi mayor aaid Strphaoa told 
lier be liad already looked into the 
doetba of four (qm care childrea 
within the dty and "ligned off oo 
" them,* having fouad nothing im- 



State offldak aald they have 
aoi yti determined wbeth« the 
death r*te fottpd la San Itaadaeo 
— wbeie ua> chUdrM are 8upe^ 
vtocd la footer care tnanaHy — b 
uauaual among California counUea. 

The mayor acted after receiv- 
ing a report from the city attoraeyl 
office about the death of the Hon* 
crieft child. wUo waa born in San 
rtanc^ to a drug-addicted moth- 
er and handed over to thedty aodai 
lervicte depaitmcnt. The boy died 
while the eouple charged with hli 
murder/ Crcgocy Ibomat Sogen. 
», a uaunrtatite. and Alvia Wo^ 



^lild"^^ 

• — mm — 



m^Mim' H«k'**ceaMBitalty 
gnwpi to OiUMd fMdnaed the 
«ale fttr clo*« the aim* «^ 

' nftert havii beio deasha lirli^ 
cfamMaia oibif M W Wi iai hut ao 
.nch acUQB hia h t ea agaiaat 
theQi.*ari4CintollMia.th^ 
ideotof^BiyArwAimlatte^ 
6lach8bcidW«|fl^-Jii^**-' • 
•DMnatctlu la the Uoa- 
crWt caaaTiarttM hyMcai 
typea of thhp lii gNag j o»m 
ike lOack idPPMo* VtoetmoalaQd 
BeoaarchC«iarliaeMh» correct 
wayiohin<||efb||'tM'i'^'- 
UUtaBMW9f|.>#!«ftorQfthe 

nertment okl aha w elc o m ea the 
commlailoati review nMcauae 1 M 
strongly tbla divltion to one of the 
best of the lUte, and 1 am proud of 
ihequatttyofcaregtventoourlMa. 

la the yean aince IseVrMr 
footer care population baa averaged 
between 1100 and m** Johaaoa 
nH TlKi preanre OQ the ma» 
ntty to come up with the pregi^ 
kinds of caie hai been. tremeadoM 
— particularly vbea Saa ftaiiivft 
to not a family community. ,^ 

*^e*re not suburbia. Wa^ua^ 
singles dty.a richcity or a poot/^toi; 
with only a imall nudeui of 
type homcs^ are able to pf««jL 
foster care." Johns on sa i d. 



' In addUkm to Moocrleff. J<A|h 
aon laid four 'other childrea.'NlW 
died from laeoodustver (i^m 
. while under city aoctol •errtoff.lS:. 
ptrytotoailaMlMt / . .'s'*";: 
' : Bicept to the Mooakfl^af^, 
iohaaoa aaU. no our knowHdM 
there have been ao aUegatlpoa 
criminal negVgeocer In any of thOM^ 
caeca, whl^were Investigated^ «i 
required by Uw.by local poUMigA 
coroocr^ d^ticf 

JohniOQ Identified the foUo«> 
tn|c«ae9: " * 

m In Kovember un, - a > 
month^M tflri died at a fost er ho taa . 
In San Uateo. She had been ptaea^ 
In the home by the departmaat.* -n^ 

■ in March IM. a }y«ar«U 
girl died In Oaktond becauae of ista- 
rks believed to have been infljcta* 
by other children hdueed to- thjl 
nme foster home, which waaundfC 
the depvunaot'a supervlslou « 

■ In July 1865. a IM-yearotd? 
boy died In hto pfffentsTSan Flrasieth 
CO home. Johnson said the chUd'wti- 
under departmeat supervtotaT bi^ 
cause of mat parental abuse or # 
gleet • 

■ In July m a 3Hir4v«14 
girl died In a baUUub at berado»^ 
live parentsT home InSan FtaaMC 
The biok)gical parcntt had plaeM 
the chUd there through a prlvafee- 
adoptioo. and the dty was Involved- 
because It waa paying a suppdrtiMqp^' 
meat for the child. JohnaoB ntt 

In addition Ihe four'ckpv.* 
Johnson said, tbreu other chD4(P& 
under city aocUl workers' supend- 
slon died since leei because 0 
ical causes. 
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Child'^ death 
sparf^s probes 
of footer care 



ADOPT 

— >FromA*1 „ 



PrM«rUMEii|t 



The death of a ll-moDtlHild San 
Francisco' cbUd wbJle In tbe cusio- 
4y of (Miier parenu In Oakland bas 
kd to two lavesUgaUons bito bow 
San Francisco pUcei (otter cbU- 
dfcn. 

Stale Social Services Depart>- 
oieot officials laid yesterday tbey 
wen reviewing San Rancitco^ 
role In tbe Nathan MoAcrleff case. 

Tbe infant wu placed in the 
fare of two men Who posed u a 
couple. One of the men was a trans- 
vcsuie. The infant allegedly was 
beaten to death while the Oakland 
men were to the process of adopt- 
ing hbn. 7. - 

' Also ytKtcrday, Maj-or Felnsteln 
announced formation of « 
lilu^ribbon'* panel charged with 
looking Into tho placement of the 
boy and seven other children who 
died to foster hofiw la the past two 
years. ; : ' :■ 

San Francisco's Social Services 
Oepaitmeot la under InvestigaUon 

-S-Aim. Uck pao« 



because k was tho lupervite 
agency In the adopiioQ ol.tbe baby 
the coupleliaccuKd o( kdUag.Tbo 
Black AdopUoo FlaeemeaT Ro. 
Karch Center, a prlvata OaUaad 
agency, placed the cfaUd wttb tba 

■-COOplie. , * • . 

Mm Kaueity. deputy director 
of cooimunlty<are Uenislng fpr 
ihe ttefe Social Servleci Deptri- 
menu aald yesterday the tute was 
looklni at tbe files oo the Nathan- 
lfoQcrtefr,case to Ino If tber«^ 
anything we can km anyfhUig 
that eould have been an4ded.ortt 
procedures need to benodtfled.'* 
■ He said thi dement decM<4 
to Investigate a«>er wiipwiillng the 
iicenae of.the Black iUopUoQ Oeii- 
icrforturolelntheadGpUoo.' - 

^ As the department probed peep- 
er. *1t wu brought to our ttteiitkMi 
that San Ranciso6 vtt Involved In 
the pla cem en t " Haggerty aaki. 

Nathan Uoncrleff was bom In '. 
San nandaco to a heroin addkl 
aitd bad brain damage at Urlh. He 
had been under the superWiioQ of 
. the Sao fyandsoo' agency stoee 
Junem •■■ . ^T' 
' Tbe private Oakland agency oer** 
Ufled the borne of Greg Bogera, a 
transvecUte, and Ahdn Wooflard 
for foster care. Tb^ took ctMody 
InAprlL ; ' ./T^ ; 

In a written release announcing 
ber commbsfcKi, Fdnsteln aald yes- 
terday: mte recent death of little 
Nathan Moncrleff Is of enormous 
concern to me. It Is Important and 
most urgent that we exunine the 
total system now In operatko to 
. forestall any such posUSillty In the 
future.** 



-The pud Is beaded by retired 
Superior Court Judge F^anda il 
H^er and Includes Dr. Boyd St*^ 
pbens, Sah FVandscdli coroner Dr.' 
lUchad iMoiTi a pedlabrtcUn and 
' associate professor at UCfian ftuh 
dseo; and Kat>y Bauer Stern, dl- 
rectof' of the San DmiKto CbUd 
Abuse Ooundt 

Bdwio Sar^ield, general maaag-' 
, er of the dty Department of Social 
"Scrvloes, nid San Riodieo aodal 
: workers visited the borne of Bogen 
and Woodard and determlnod that 
everything wm saUtfactory. *' 
He saU they dM not know Rag- 
; : ers wu a nan until two days bef OTA 
e the chUd^ death. ^ ^ • 

Meanwhile, a coalition of grouu 
.;and adoptive parenu came to the 
. defense of the Black Adoption Oan- 
* ter yesterday. At a news confer 
; cnco, aome accuaed the stato of r»c> 
^ ism In dodng the center. 
t *1f this agency did not begin 
;wUh the word lOaek' or bad aoma 
other kind of address, would the 
' resuU have been thesamer asked 
the Rev. Gillette James, pastor, of 
Beth E4ei(fi^^ Church. 

: Kidbiera^ Norris, a spokcswom* 
'; an for Ibo state Sodat Services Do. 
partmcnt denied the charges. *Tbe 
•ctkm was taken because tboy wei« 
notified In advanco by the dmt. 

El not to certify tbe home in 
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June 25, 1986 




mdCtiniieiJoliiuei 

Aa Oiklind nun loi Us 
Inniveitlte hver fielded not 
(oiltyyeitenliyloehirieiot 
nnrderlsg tke ItaoBtk'Old 
(Mterdild tbeywen^ta 
procefiofidoptlnf. 

' iilvioWoodinlMiDd^recO' 
ryl1ioiDuBogefi,8,raniliiedin, 
custody vttliout bill peodioi I pre* 
liinliiiryheirloilfiOildiodllii^ 
IjiilCourt 

IherelDontotUsctietbiQ 
whit police udotberueDCles ire 
ttyinirHlcbielBilley, Rogers' It* 
toraey, Slid ifter the beiring."£v* 
eryooelhivetillwltoknewJeiQ 



"plicliigichildwlthnedictlpnb- 
leDtfiflihODiewithoiitglvtiiiii* 
ttnictlooiforhisciii." 

NithiQ Hoacried who MS 
burled iolitiyetteyiiterdiy, WIS 
born with iD .tiDderdeireloped skull 
lud uoderweut sunety whfs hi 
wuSmoothsold. 

(Hlleiili St both iiendsi Id> 
volvedlathecue.Oiklifld'slick 
Adoption PliceneotlteNiith Cm* 
ter ud the Sio Ftudico Depirt' 
meotolSociilScrvicii, hive did 
they werefoQled Into belleviBithit 
thecouplewereADiioifldiwoiD> 

10. 



SinFHuKlscocltytttoroeif'sofflci 
-iNlookiQil&tothicise. 

Deputy dty ittOTDiy Cni| 
MeCibe yiiterdiy Hid liviitliiv 



wisim 



Biiley Hid he believes idop- 
tiOQigeocy workmluditiclt 
undentiodifig" of Rogers' lenlill' 
^itthetbneotthepliceaieDt 



ERIC 



Reietrch Center, a privtte,iutilt' 
ceued sgency thit certitted the 
Woodird home, Hid l|lhlyllte^ 
diythitth^followedititerepili> 
tioDiioiccqithig the BUB li foster 
pireoti. 

Ioviiitisitr)nwitbtheititeSo> 
elk! Services DepirtsiiDtiod the 



uncoolinDid reports thit OM or 
both of the iuei hid previous (eki* 
ny coDVictiOQswhkh they did BOt, 
revesltotheidoptloBiieBeiii 

The (Mele pffiMy 
ported Ro(en WIS beio|iou|htii 
iflOHOwirrtttforoiiideflNiaor 
weipofis chirgss in Cootn CMi 
My It the tine the boy WIS 
plscedtahlshooie. 

OffidilssttheOikliiuiiie&cy 
refused to cooMt 01 the iite&'s 
crkM history. SUU refulitiou 
prohibit the plsceneDt of foster 
childfen with people who hive 
crininilrecordL 

Apreliii^heiriDi date for 
Rogers indWoodird will be set JU' 
lyl 

BslleyssiditateDieiitsfroiDtbe 



two DM to police were 1ten> 
diritnaifulCMidttkiDS.'' : 

PutofUsdefeosewilikxiioB 
ihenmtal state of the twB 'de(en> 
diuts and whit beirlo|Woodsfdi 
eiiMttioiudproblentti&iyhaviw 
01 Rogers," Billey said. 



ktipdtohisheidaodieriooi 
il pniblenis, accordiai to 



Abortion Protesters 
Freed in Cincinnoti 



Cliduatl 

CooUDOn Fleas Jui 
Cniihreleisedilveiatii^ 
protesters ycsterdiy ifter 
spent the Ditht in jail for tiUni 
iwtbiinlly where deoMDStnton 
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June 28, 1986 



Agency Shut 
Over Death of 
Adopted Baby 

Bjf p0vt Sfwort 

The iuc« De|»artmeat of 
Social fiervket yesterday shut 
the Oakland adoption afeney 
tiiat placed ■ baby tn the borne 
of two men wbo an acfiued of 
niHrderioi him. 

Suit olftcUU hailed opera- 
UoQi of the Black Adoption PUce- 
meal aod Reiearcfa Center and also 
began the DTOceti of revoUng the 
Uceaie of the agency oa charges U 
vloUled BUU reguUUoof when It 
approved the hone of a traosvestite 
and hit male lover for the place- 
mentolaobifantboy. 

'They're doied down immedi- 
ately,'' ^puty social aervices dlrec- 

BaekPaoeCclS 



ADOPTION AGENa SHUT 



From Psgel 

tor John Hagerty said in an Infer 
view. "Everything stops.- 

Hagerty nid It was the flm 
thne the Slate baa taken such action 
■gainst an adoption agency. 

The sute agency» in a wrtaen 
sutement. also annonacod that It Is 
invesUgsting the nie of the San 
V^Mdsco Department of Sodal 8ei^ 
vices in snowing the boy, wbo was 
bom in San Fhmdsoo, to be plaMd 
to the men^ home. r™: 

The palr»Gregary Iboaaa sog- 
ers, a, and Ahdn Woodaid, H Art 
charged with beating limonth^ld • 
Niihin MoncilSnodeaST^ 

Unda&UcUabon, director of 
the state Department of Social Ser- 
vices, said the Black Adoptkm 
PUcemeot and BoMarch Ctater did 
not obtain ftngerprint dearaoce of 
the couple, and did not act when 
notified by the aUU that the men 
were ineUgihie because ol criminal 
wUvUytiyoneoftbem. 

Suu offidsls ako mU the 
Black Adoption Center disregBrded 
suie regulation when its olaced 
iti chUd with the men. 

^. ?^.''"*t<Pcy»'«>safclteis 
^•vlewhig aU other casea in which 
tiM Blsck Adoption Placement and 
aesearch Csnter was faivolvad.** 

There are Inrtlnitons that 
there may be otiur pfoblema.** 

Jane Bond Uoore. attorney for 
the OafcUnd agency, said. rWe ei- 
pect Um license to bo returned and 
we reel that the iaterveatkm of the 
Mate in thia matter wu Inappropri- 
ate and could cause tulf crlni to a 
totof peopto.* ; . 

"Xhe sute olfictals laid counties 
Uiat havamadeplacc^is through 
the Black Adoption Center will be 
aitked to review thecaica on an indl- 
vklual bisls to detennhM whether 
the homes are suitable. 

Ihe Oaklsnd adoptktt center, a 



p rivate o ooproftt agency that is up. 
derwrttten by foundation grants, 
has found homes for ^ (hiuna In 
to tiiree yean of operation. II sa*. 
dsllsee in ttio placesNitt of bjfi 
children in needSfSlwlwSs 
vhlle (hey are awaWog adoptkm. - 

^ Sogers and Woodard wero W 
the process of adopting KMhan 
Uoocrleff when Uie ^ud died on 
June U of Injurlee allegedly Inflict- 
ed during beatingi.^^ 

Ibcy bad been ghres custody of 
tiMi boy for foster care In A|V^ 

^ . *»^- 
of the San Ftaadsoo Department of 
Soeiil Services, lakl bar 'agsacy 

*'We are conducting out pwo- 
invcsUgatioo and hope to'haye a 
cooperative effort WW) theml":- * 
' Sepresenuilves of the Oakland 
center have said that Woodard and 
Bogers misttoeraded ss lut^)UMl 
and wife and produced aoedkal re- 
ports, birth ceruncatee and otiier 
documeott attesting to thstr tdentt- 
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4 mi* Su3iiiiil»n(Iljniil(k F%%IUNI 

Child Abuse Reported to S.F. Agency 'Every 3 Hours' 

lliiiiinBilttlmtlatiHbrNinr ' /■widopii«ipiriBii,to«oMiiti|im^ 

•wvMMiwilklMkMtUdMlinMit tipMottUUiliMMclimSurhatto SSJS'H Wjj««^««(iwto|itlhoiirdl(l«i,»^ 
pkiwrtlMliolitifiilwfirtiiaW ^ 

1liNftrt.aiaiMthiPiriitMtie($odi) "^^^ 'AnoltiwintliiMOii^ 
MhiitriidCUUMliSiniMDIiliioi^ litiiiiiaiuiflcmMdiiDouttfuwIoMiort^ 

idrytiNMiilthfMmititiiMiiltlttiti^ bfutdeqtutiiupplyofrMirarirttdiiUmtbii 

^^jif^^^^^^ ilHa|itfBi««ll)iKimd,*lttiMfyticiflft«Mi ibiM,iiHlKtorMb(rMMlilm . HinldUwiBjifficionhiweoiitflbiuMtoftf 

pnM.by,lt«MfUdC^^ Nillill|iiNdtIitydMltmniBolt(yn^ . ik«ipfl«lB|iliCtt«ttBticlitapwye(lri|«^ 

tiKdilttlUiiyiUiigionihaUiOOOthililM- pktmilidrinDdNintitaDttiMtiM^ TbedeputtMtlitiUnthUdmiofNtirtvf clilliiibiMcitiitititlii)rtilci,lDp^^ 

MpiraiicltkiclthjiimllivepiiliUoi-wn ^ , ^/ ^ , udliutitutloiiiuuiuuilcciio(|iOiiiiiii<)B,iiii 

tkiniWlMi|blbidifiitMtlii(]fM. lTi|tityl(tbini]|gotlhia(ipilHur^ iiuintiirtliTilklilthoiMlgiliidtyltMalflib^ nvDb(ro(tlilldrttbont|ihdni|iddktliiHgrtiU 

nM(iii«(riiiuniuikMiiiii<iMiiii<iMrt. dtpiiUMiiliweiiMlwbiliilfltttdiolNlfliUf MiyiidiOMdiMloibiDOtiief'idniicri]^ 

' ^ oN^forSSltepimttudlNtttmtinilkliit (rMitl«lfpwflt»»liinii,h»iitt 

twilNkildilldibMiilMr.iNtiiiol YwiUMnitii^tdoptloDUlL«]ikhcoBibtio{ ,.t l 

liittevilASuFittetaobiwtNillrlHdivlaia wniUItDMbMuSiS AlibouihiirenlittnipiibmbtefliuiltdurtDi HiideputiMtltiiliNoitniullBibuiitQdf 

ilMiiliBi,''tb4ilociUBi&tan. dmlnnnhoad tbtputyuriolncrtittibitupptiiodoittrluii&d, velopibu«o((«it(rb«iiatoMlhiliillu((' 

(odtrpinottVfhirdiolifiiudclilldnflHlllnutt tbeNchUdrttltlimlctUttaoaiUiiipoKlta^ 

WNfcrtiUliitbittiiii(iM]fiiMla|lbiw la idditlot to pliMMt, bowmr, tboN il|lit wiltnoiilulofplicefflttt cbUdret* 
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Tht iai9*u DaHf Cvn^otion in Northwn Cdifomki 



Fo^f r Children 
Were AbuH^, 
State Cloiim 

fiaUi AM ^ vuie.ettifkli 

' AW»o»|l> th» i««acy iS«flvg 
rcporti •>ouittM nUftnMOMBtS 



.f|i|i«y> «Mcvttvt dlnctor. coojfl 



Moocrkf ri f <M«r ptmu. /U* 




of SmWMcmii ^S^ 
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Adoption Agency Probing 
Case of Baby Who Was KiH^^ 



By P*vl Sttwrt 
\ board member of an Oakr^ 
land adoption aeenry yet(cr-;i^^ 
day defended lu *'exceUent re* - 
cord." but said mUUkes Buy;^;| 
have been made when a baby.^' i 
wak placed with two men n6w$ 
rburced with hU murder. ' Jv^- 

AUuicda Couuiy Supervisor 
Jolm GeorKC, u ineiiiber of ibe ; 
btard of dlrcclors of lhc BUcIc v 
Adoption Hlaccnitint and Rcstorcb ; 
CcniiT, Mid x\w t^nUT U "conduct* 
iiig our own iuveiiigiition (ocuslaie 
till how w« hiindleU the case, and If 
lubukes were iiiadtf." 

Gfviiory Thomas Rogers, a 29- 
year^d trajisve^tite, and Alvin 
Woodard. 2i are charged with mur- 
dering 14-montb-old Nathan Moo-: 
crielf. They posed as husband and 
wife when they applied with th«^; 
agency (or a chiUL The boy wat\ 
placed in their home by tho Sani; 
Francisco Social Services Depart* / 
ment (or (oster care, pending ap-/^ 
proval o( the udoption. 

. "h appear^ liut (liu couple conV^^ 
dut'U-il an duburate plot to decetveii 
ihe agcm y." George said in an inter*^:v 
view, addiiig that the adoption cen* ' : 
tiT's staff "had questions'* about th'e ; 
men before the baby was placed ' ' ' 

/That &vi'ui% 10 be why It toolt 
' two years to look into their appUca* 
tion when It usually only takes 
about six nootbs,'* Georga said. 

George also laid that the igen* 
cy coof rooted the men about aUega- 
tioos from neighbors that **lln. 
Woodard" was a man. But the two 
presented additional documenu aU 
testing to their supposed IdenUtks, 
besald. 

'*We want to (ind out If those 
documents were checked out by the 
agency,** George said, tie uiA lnvM> 
tigators also are looking Into wheth- 
er a. doctor who examined the two 
men was conucted and why the 
.men's past brushes with the law did 
> not bar them from becoming foster 
parents. 

''Whatever we (Ind imt, «ven If 
miitakca were made, we»can face 
the music and rebound. This Is a 
very strong agencyr^Ceorge said. 

The entire board o( directors 




cord «( thii two mtn now,€hor9«d with 



wanu to **eUmbiaU ipeculaUoo that 
there was a coverupT by the agency, 
besald. 

Ihe public defender^ office Is- 
sued Ribpotnas for the adoption 
-agency^ files on the case yesterday 
In pr«|)aratton for Rogen' defense, 
.an Investigator said. 

Social servkci sources In Oak- 
land said the Black Adoption Center 
was (ounded four years ago in the 
a(termath of a controversial adop- 
tion of a young black boy by a single 
white man pufpofted to be a homo- 
sexual 

The eenter'k purpose is to find 
. black (amlliei tattereited In adopts 

Ing buck children *1n perpetuate 
. the heritage Ueck people,** 

Gcorgesald. 

He said that In-^Ha other 23 



pbcementi the center hu **provld- 
cd in excellent lervke for black 
chlldreo.** 

The g.*d JP ietectied by the cen- 
terl board of directors to conduct 
the toquiry Includes o(flcls]s o( the 
Bay Area United Way. the BUck 
United Fund and a former member 
Of the Alameda County district at- 
* tomey's stall. 

The San Francisco city attor-' 
:ney*s office presented an Interim 
, - report on the case to the Social Ser- 
vices. Commlnlon yesterday, but 
the.findlnits were not made public 
because oT'poislble Utlgatlott,** ae- 
conUng to Deputy City Attorney 
OralgMcCabe. 

Resulu of a eute Investigation 
of the matter are expected eerty. 
nextweek. 
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Special Report 

State's System 
For Adoptions 

Breaking Di>wn 

i-l iciijili' H lU pay |„ nH-jH al ex- 
iH iw* If Oil- M> thrill ajupi liiT 
iliiiil 



>^th ui ihi-v oatirrenrn of- 
jrrt a KlimiiM' tniu Cain ornu** irou- 
Uiti iHiiiniMi fc>ni.m. Thfir cum. 
man drnomiiuion m lianUhip 
Ihv I'hililri'ii aitd htariiihr tut UAU 
till' •liilJriti'k fuiural (MrruU and 
wouw tx'adoptJvviWMlfc 

N4tit<nH idf, ih4> nurnhfT wf par- 
vniH waniinic lu ndupi bibH-> i« a«. 
nturh lit luo Udks gri atir Uun tho 
nuiiilKt ur avalbblf tluldrrn, ar. 
Mrtmii to vonH> (Mimauik. Uttriv 
btoiiv lllaJ1^' wonwo hatr d*-iav«l 
Ihariiij; ihlldmt to bavi> MnW» 
and UtaiiH* niurr t>nip{» art- re- 
port iuk iiifirtiliiy [Tubfeini. 

Ah a rwuh. Bdoptkin ijitfiw In 
CaiTiifiio and Mbrr aUto aa- 
■faOKiiiK ^nsji\ ot Main — atui a 
l«D-tHtrd MloptkiQ market bi» 
niHTiMiJ. AltltMJAh ihnr k ajt in- 
crcMWK demand for iafuu who 
arr braJiiiy aod tthitt, *ipma uy. 
Uxrc It an locrraaiAi an pfly of ehU- 
drtn »ho bcJooi to mlMrlty 
freiip^ art oM«r or au/rar rnxn 
Mih aad kanlo4 dtebiUUo. 

"A rowlat BiuDbcr of kida arc 
AM abk to fiad Mlepuvr ho««^" 
«Jd Jim Bfows. iuu dlrtcur of 

If you *UI. k iDcrmtol 

It tHify coma (towQ to thia." 
Hrt*A kiuiaxft BrodXin, the dirtc- 
ur ofCoktMii AdvocMn for Vouih 
Md ChMrvn. a Saa rraacteo rhUd 
•rtfart ofRanUatwo, "Tbrn art* 
to(> of rhUdrrn o«t lh«t« Uut Mtd 
PMintk. but tbcy Just ami bnu 
»dop<c<J," 



lAlmirvt ttltb dou-M 01 rx- 
IHfU in the llvM and a mirw oi 
i-uun n>?>rdi and rvpont by local, 
suii' and icdiTtl ajtrnt-tft rmral 
that th«i}-kU>mtopb(nirdb)- ax's ri> 
•dy of problrmi ibal are ruy (o 
idtfuufy buv dUficuh to foit-K 

■ hibUc aitd private adoption 
iCTvk«s are IncrMtlnfly ov(t> 
wbi-tmed whh too maay cbtldren 
vbo art nuidmd dUnniH to 
ptM« btwm of af«, net, iMtltb or 
[aytboloKkal proUema. 

■ Mloorlty chOdrco art ptnle- 
iilarfy bard to ptact kecaus« aortal 
workvrt, vmotinf to protm the 
chUdrctilt Mhaic hcrUate, arc rt- 
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nmnounMBMammmmiu nAsefaAiuroeT ■■■ . — 

Why System For Plocing Kids^'t Working 
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Minority Children Who Wait in Vain 

Us Att*m Slmmm^J mm m -It . ... 



tri««>idi for M^qinme lorl.lm iSJj 



poria homo (or u momiu Morp u-iac 

turned oui to br n o jobh Jn "n |x>,.nJ m 

....r^hViiff undcmorctJ ihi.»hon. 
»d ■ coniUiulnji tonlrovmy iboui Uic 
IkTiI^J!?"'*' '» ■dDpttooi. It 

rj<* toprewvc ibt. chltdri.|i-fc cihiik- h,?!. 

'^fy'''* «nd Alvin WooJ^rd. 
•Pptrroil)' did noi It-vii utUi the hUvk 

•Wjytai /or t*Udat> ilu.i ib^ ww«f 
ttOin^ »ure enoucb ib«i ibw were sood 
bocDft for ihe cwwren." uM Ncil Snydw 



f!L?'!7**'' wWi the iut« OepwtMt «r 
Moofif the UklMd iSSiTSSL^^ 
• 'iJ^Pporun 9i ilM ctQitr. whldi hu 

. "fony prrtcni 01 the dUkbon In ibt 
lu> ATM Hbo art la fOMrbooa ■» 

into adoplJvc borne*.- -^7^ 
nltf ik»n tb»t pUyrd to kiiSSSSLfSfi^ 

itonally been ubeled 'im«dopubl?'?BS 

rnte livci of nuoy bbck cUIdmhavt 
btiD locredibt dimand btaittitiK)^ 

Sthh tjWcUlizcd tdopcion ucbcIm 
hcco dWIcult ua. D««2rtSwi5SS 
n povciiy ire more likely to todop pSS- 
nt«. Mlnoniy youniwten m dlSfm^ 
waiiiufi/orhfloiev ' cnuorw 



of 
ibo 



jyta IjMdica For ibt f Int qwrnr 

2S SiKSS ^ tbo 
S^fiSf ^ *w bteck: tb* 
«*y> biK* popuUboq im 114 percf ol 

■oowtHind^iiilnMiiicbpUcewcjiik. 

. . pen w ve and only com^ 

^t aUiuno« We eiprrkncJ:-!h?aS 

"Wopojeot of tbemwtvM u black pK^ 

^Tbe Olilpmii Dcpanmrai of Social 

«2J^JWmni! iUo paviin Adoption 
«lopUn|barrf^<^plice children. ^ 



Bl«l;kfhUdmi.foreiampJ<».coo«Huie 

to the t)nlt«d SiticK. alibouib bUcki an 
only 8 pwvnt of the total population \t' 
»wding to ibf National (Siinliut f« 
Adopiwn in WaUiingtoo. '» 

Tim tmid U partfculartj' prooouoced 



^^^^^ dlrwtor or (be kI 
itoMi Oommlti« for Adopiion uj" ibi 

"U'eVeBotkld»whoiiri?|{romnj!UDin 
SSf'J*'*' ■S^ iwtfuuoni imply 5n lb! 
J"*, of race,- aaid Piertf. -^ir &Vti £te 
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THI 



/ASKC3AIREPORT 




V«t^ Colon.0.0 pWy«4 wilh hU md^»d dm^im, K«« - Kit wH., 



When o Mother Chonges Her Mind 



\iiii.r «iiilMiill>i'uUiuM«i 

diitiii>»tr« lir^i liirlhd»> on 

ilM- "'»•■ »>»•■> 
Itir 

!..«.(. —Hi \ r I'jIjiiNrw J rt-al 
. -ijir •■Jkrtulivi'. mkJluiiJ Ih*' 
. -i vt-jr ilwt it! i»<l 
,ii«i.Hi .«! u »r*»-'rn tah> »:»rt 
•Wi- mil ■li> wluuvir n tjrn«>»ur> 

n.. I'-ihti »>«• 

iH Mta i.HMn r ihi v » aU KhkUH I a 
uu/^iu lli»ii»»MH«rC»«hrrupf«»r 
^iirtfin U»r»li an-! IN* Ciuw*. 

Miiiu >Jm wa.» a hourv oM 

Tin ltiu«tralc« Ike |»t- 

«ii ■ iKinU III a»l<il'*ii»>i."* 
•ppt-Ov -iinii n-ldiivd:- kinipti* uii-Ut 
i4l (iMCl III pUit a tnatxHy of 1<* 
Unl« a4»*.iii,ii in itM- rwittl Stati-x 

IMMR- lA rMii^ «kt>o Ud Rh-ra up 
i« tuvlitii: • hwhhy UurwUn lu 
i^iti. iHwi »rr iu «l»rl *ui»pl>. 
tltiMi);h t<^;*MtiJtiHl duonHk. tUti tt 
t4ii »hu lauM.' bctftfarvftk, to Ibu 
CkUnuNK bavt f oMd. 

TtJc coopk. mmifd far II 
srarN. found o»rt Ihitr yiar» •»> 
thai tlwn i'uuld lurt luvtf cbiwttt. 



s^pt:^ vtd lotM car pbvom 

«• toOrt M tMKf COM. k MM i\» 



•antnl* in U«»' IKM »»» w " 
rnl prMliliitarr>> «Ml olwrtnmtu 

TIm- k-ticr ilui ktl ilHvi III KcH' 
daUwa^th* (iiri« t.M-.HM ihi \ I'j'i 
)iuU> i liian/^ro Kt tnuii « 
»tulb«>r -UkI fti* *iim >u nH-t-t u*. 
khbouith «v wtf*- ojitii to »liairirr 

bUl. i-bou- a naiw (or Uic babl' and 



Thai in^isM eranfwbn »a\ 
uttM'J m ludciM-ndvttt »dup(itrti>, 
but tM cam • hc-vy wt U tlw 
notbrr »bam:»i b*r niod bi'fwi- 
ibr Miopiion hiroitto. flaal. b 
takn at WM aix tnMtbv AA<tM-b-\. 
« tbo «bft baud, do DM pUer rhit- 
dm tiMd thrtr par cm« bavv »i«n«d 
a»ayincbbmtutb<.*in. 

Tbik Januarv, the ratinfarts 
CM • kutr ta «btcb tbe naturJ 
iwtkrr utd the hab)- «tNiM bare s 
Mod Itfe «M ibm Md tbai ibr 
knew ibc had doM tbe ritbt tbioe. 
Sbr tlM adu-d for ptMNocrapto of 



KriMlaU; and tbi- roupiv ronptkd 

In kUicli. iw appamttly an* 
eitttbiHl «wuan nuauctcd Ibr lorml 
M>rticr »h*» «a* rf*1f»1iw »»» «>; ' 
uniarob' qMlilKitiuMk aM *aid 
s|w> «aitiil tkc labj" back. 'Hrf 
U»>Tr »3i«l pirturft bad bro- 
ki-n b«r bfartr Un. Ckiaataro uld. 

KciwbUi natural 0«*hcr. H 
lumod (Hit. dtd Mil sten a IbuJ »nft' 
Mitt tft the vHuf^ Morr Uic, 
i*an»:i-U h.T biIimI : Unh thai .» 
vkw. a )ua»' in San ItoW) ^^wat^; , 

Ibr fatan/aroJ to trtttrt tbc ehUd 
louncdutdy. 

Titt- ytHKM c«upW' bandi'd 
KriMUll to her Bto(b«r. an jwmtf- 
rKd uHfar* rmpurtJt »bo Uvea to 
ttakcnddd «iib bcr pamtta and 
brr »y«ar-(4d via. A wacb Iiater, ibr 
CaiAcuum rttuned ena^' — •* 
mil inaporanly - wb« thwr U*- 
nr pi-ruiadcd Ibr ttau- Cburt of 
Apprkl in San ftaodaeotoovcmra 
Smlth'k ortirf. Tbr court latd n 
««ald br bi« not to uproM tbe 
child tiDtU tbv dvpuu ia tmkd. 

KmdaU'k natural moibcr !*• 
ftt»<^toU'toiffv*c»«d forth**"*- 
ry.tkdidbcrU«m. 

Tlu- rawftiaro* uid tb»i H^-flt 
« traunaUi- »trt ntbw K»daU «* 
ffitn" unal*-tu>l»Tp. work or think 
ut knl-tituii: iMit t binr fciniiutk- to KH 
bi-r tuf k Whiit the bahy rrturo^'o 



ir«n>»av«u:»tth her birth woibw. 
hit Mdopiivr panmU uw cbaoi;f» 

"She MKka her f laiterv and 4bc 
nmr did that briore." iwd Vifi«r 
I'jtiMi-ru. JT, a» br bouncfd Ibf 
•Wm' l^ab)' CO bk knct- Oa da>> 
nf irr bi-r retam "It took bcr a «w 
t4r ol dat'a toKCt to tbr |«<lot «b(tc 
kbc«ouMUujiha|ialur 

itao puu b<T baodk over 
b,-f ( or* quite a lot She diDC* to o» 
tnub mor»* and wool kl u* out ol 
tMi kiitbt *bra other p^-opl* 
. amund." uid O-yi-mr oU UoUy Ca- 
lauaro. 

The coupk hope to rmui cuv 
t,«iv liy protwc that Kettd*U fc »• 
vi:u ciJ aMbtir e((ecii*rty aban- 
floocd thv cbiM by kavtne her to 
tbe caic of eihni. Kejtudku o( the 
outroBtf. thrr bctttte tadepefldeel 
adopuottiawonhtherU. 

->Ve^ you're oa piM and nre> 
dk« tbc fint ate oMWtbk. but you 
ranlaoi take the riiki," aaM Molly 
Caianiaro. >Sbe1k been worth ever)- 
mbuie. We have had ao nucb love 
frocnber.*' 
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Trouble With Foster Homes 



Ljriitlto L, a ffOTMT fwi«T cMM. Itft4 
• tht^ytf ■IgfetM rfittwS 

WW It »Wa htf WfSr 

'Al Uul Uat. I «M mrtd utf 1 ngUy 

H U »y t?U%lc **** 

l>yB«iio'tcn«kMtu)lqtttlocUUmuCiJi. 

» I tb hmur lUnrt UmI tkrajTproMiw oToMh 
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Trouble af Foster Homes 



I'cniiit III iirr mviMViiiiiic the 
riiy't iiliiiiiiiMi uiiuii of fo>UT circ. 

Ttii- foNiir can' i-yncm w di- 
klfned lu i>ruvtdi- khiiur fur thil- 
lUcu *bo r«nnoi bf lofi wnh their 
pariou Ckllfornu H.OUl fMicr 
rare oprniior* ^ho an* paid utih 
Uk dolUri* lUU inr i>Mvti)'kmi is 
borur b> ihi- iiatr, Ihe ri'il comet 
front Ihr rouiilii-k 

Muii hK'itsrd fo>u r furritu try 
to civr |;i»od lurv, aiitl iittol lurcecd 
Bui Mn-t-inoi; Un f(»u-r i-arr randi' 
tuivi lir<|Ui-iiil> iiiiiiini»), ind 
Mtik'iimi'> h.i'J li>>ii'r lurrnli allp 
tlirui:(;ti ))|ihi>>. Ai Hit* Mtiir 
ttitii', iiuiiv i(iMlifiid ru»liT-i'art< 
t andldrfli'* I hiiuM- nul !<• brcuiiir in- 
\olved III (III? k>sii iit U-cuUM' of lu 
low pay iiiid Luti'iiui-raiic inarU. 

Till* »isti-iii r> iiiuiKlulcd ^hlt 
f:rowm»: tiuinbi-i k of huiiti'li-s> kidi. 
Ijisl >i4r. (u^ii-r tiuitiO» lit Ckllfur* 
lit! look 111 n...tly 44.UUU childri'it 
for luih h'u>utis ;.s vlnld abuKC. 
rourt^rdrri kl tiUroituiitskitd tent- 
poritry iiim»;»'iii'y fcli»-1i»T- 

Stiiti- olfi.'iiil* s.i> till' iiuinbi-r 
o( pt3ritiit'tiiv iMstliittlii'd ilvadily 
fiu kcvi'tiil vi-:ir.s. Ir^pirally. child 
uUmc tt. fuMiT liutjii'fc klso u on the 
rut'. 

"Tlu- r>ili of ubti^v of children 
in fmltr rait- i> p.'iiii: up, and ii'k 
Kotniiiip aUriiiiit»:l>." kaid Elsa Tin 
Brocik, ^an MuIihj I'ouiny'k adnttn* 
tsiraiui o[ cliiUlii'ii's kcrt tci'k, In it^ 
liinony b.-fiiit tlif I ultfuritM Lcgiv 
liiluii '"till tialii> iv lliiti rlttldrrii 
iti fukti'r I -irt- iiif Ihftf bt'i'kuw of 
tii'^liTi And 1 sniiifiinii'k wondiT 
what \«odu(o itii'tii «lii'U\Aeinovc 
llii'iii" 

Cue StMfttijf Abuu 

l»itiriful t viJimi- of problem* 
lit fo>li'r r.tti' 1^ tiol iikrd to ftitd' 

m U>l VL'ir. Jrnntri-r C.a child 
liviiic lit k Sin Fr^niwo foktrr 
hontP. iontl«lJini-d thai klir wai be- 



'The rate qf abuse 
qf children in 
foster care is 
going up 
alarntingly^ 



Inc beaien «1Ui ■ tUek m4 IocM 
In a dark Uiemtnt by h&r foeur 
|iar«nt. Shf and btr MturtI faibcr 
romiOatned for iU montha before 
ibr rliy'a Departmeni o( Social 8«r> 
vicr» look action eo Um caie, wHb< 
drawing ibefotlcr IwiM^ccrtincft- 
Uon. 

■ Uit mooib. Robert Rodrf 
gufx, a 4&-year'oM Frewwat man, 
wti charged with 31 oouMi of cblU 
•buM Involvlai tbrot cbUdrcn 
m-hom Sania Clara Oouniy autborl- 
Um sent 10 bli bom* f or loaur car*. 

■Ttib montb, tMaoaUi-oM 
Ca rioi Salas wu lUcffdly beaten 10 
tfeaih while lUytnc la e foeier bone 
In Pomona. ^ 

Tbe caic of Lyoctie L. demon- 
atratcf graphically what can bap- 
pen when a cbUd li trapped lo the 
foster care system. Her itory Is de- 
tail In Alameda Owintv Superior 
CouM documenu fUed during ber 
fokU-r faiher'a proaeeuUoa on felo- 
ny tea chargee In 1911 

Alameda Countyli Department 
o[ Sucul Servkca to 1V7B pitcod Ly- 
m-iio. tier sloer. Welte, and ber 
brcHhtr. Jabon, In an cast Oakland 
fokicr buntc run by Autrice Eaaley 
and bis wife. 

Only a few woeka after Lynetie 
arrived. Eailey forced ber to bava 
InicrrourM whb bbn. accordinc to 
COUM recordi During the next fiva 
years, be noteited Imt icorca of 
times. 

During a routine interview in 
early 1664, Lynette deacrtbcd Eas- 



le)-'a actions to ber thrraput. 

AI flr»l she Imiaied that tht* 
IncideaU bad happened to oqr of 
ber friends, but finally she KknoM I 
edged thai she bad been the vlciint. 

The therapist reported the 
abMO to ber case worker at Socul 
Senricca. Tbr detiarunent autpeud' 
ed Eailey'a foster care Urenie and 
coQiacted police. In the InvctfiiCit' 
Ita that followed, officers dlKov. 
ertd that Eailey bad abuied Ly- 
Mite's alstcr as well. 

fai « lUtement to polire. !.>• 
neiu, who bad been shifted 
Ukrough a lerlet of lemporary fos- 
ter homes, antd preuurird 
ber into sllcnc« by saylnc ihr would 
be aent away again If she told. She 
abo wu cooeeracd aboui what ef , 
feet the news would have on brr 
tosternother. 

1 began to love Mrk Eaaley lo 
much that I was afrakl to tell iter 
because 1 knew li would huri her," 
LyMtietoldpoUce. 

' Basley pleaded gulliy to felony 
aexual Intercourse wlih a mtnor, 
was given five years* probation and 
ordered to register as a convlcitd 
aes offender wlih county auibori- 
Uci. His foster care license was tv 
vokcd. 

During the five ycar» that the 
Casleya were foeur parenu, ftvc 
children were placed wlih the fatal- 
ly bv Alameda County officuli. li h 
MM known whether any of tht- other 
cbUdreo wu aexttally molesied. 

Wanrprlrtt for Nator Hrairta 
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. who apply to bf foiirr 
parenU must meet rudtmenur>- 
beehh and aaf eiy requlrentenu and 
must not have a criminal record. 
Tbey undergo a fln«erprtot check, 
attend a aerica of orlentatioo meci- 
ktfs and agree not to use corpt^ai 
puftWimeot 

Oocea foater home is Ucensed. 
k Is cbecfced ooce a year. In addi- 
tion, chlldreo lo foeter care are lo 
meet at least once a month with a 
aodal worker. 

Several operU said that c\-en 
If publie ageadea bad the resources 
to do more extensive acreening, 
Ibey cannot afford to-be too aclec. 
tlve because the)- do not get thai 
maayappllcanta. 

*llest couniks do virtually 
AOthlni for acreening except for a 
fingerprint teat.** said Richard 
Bartb. a professor of social work at 
the Unlvershy of CaUfomU ai 
Berkeley. They almost alwi>-« go 
nkead and license them if they 
come to ibelr meetings. We donl 
. ny«heparcnts)ade(iuatel)-.»owe 
cant adt too much of them." 

Good foster homes are ai a prr- 
mtatmtbroufthoutthesuie.and rv 
pcrtt s*y levcral factors contrlbut i- 
toibecntnch. 

Increased rcportlnft of dilid 
nbttse cases has led to more >'Ouni!> 
■ten Mediae foster cant. Naijoii. 
wide, about asOjClOO chUdrtn Villl bi' 
pieced In footer care thu ^-ear. 
Sen rrandaco is particuUtlv 

potfeSCiiLl . 
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Tmidoy, July 22, )9fl6 



Few Tests 
^or Foster 
Barents 

'■f •Prow Pate i 

ii"^ hit by ihe shortage of fo«cr 
Bomcs, with more thin 200 chlldreii 
»Xtn cmcrccncy shcllen waiUng (or 
' foster or adoptive parenu. twice the 
nun>bcr the city's syitem wai sup- 
posed to handle, 

A survey of the 205 children In 
emergency care In ApriJ showed 
.:.that ITS of them had what socUt 
: vorkirs call "*pccUI needs." Of 
^ \\\vn\ 07 Imd niedicil prol>lems or 
. physical handlcaps.six spoke no Ln* 
.Cli^li and 32 necdfd psychiatric 
care. Scvfnty-four others needed to 
be l(t'|>i tugi'ther with one or more 
siblings. 

Frances Tcrtlcv. head of foster 
care licensing for San Franclsco'a 
* Department of Social Services, said 
the city's demographics are not par 
ticularly suited to a foster program. 

••Most pi-oplc who become fot- 
. ter parenu are family groups, and 
•T^families are moving out of San 
jTrancisco In droves bccauae they 
^cantafford the rent$.''Ter2JevBaid. 
State funds for foster parents 
w-crt- dramatically Increased In 1083 
but still remain low, ranging frtMn 
#29) a niont h for a baby to H06 for a 
. 16- to Iftycar-old. Money allocated 
by the Legislature for a ct«)-of-tiV' 
Ing Increase In foster paymenu was 
deleted b>* Governor Deukmejiin 
"from California's ise&87 budget 

"You have a very unfortunate 
situation." said Gary Seiser. ■ Supe- 
rior Court commissioner from Lot 
Angeles County who workk exten* 
. lively with the foster care syatero: I 
"If good families — upper mld< ■ 
die-ciats, middle-class, however you 
want to de^rlbe It ^ %nnted to be 
foster parenu. then we probably 



^^wecim^t solve 
Vie problem, we 
may have to 

^rethink the 

^jf^gram^^ 



^"irottld have a lot U good totter 

• 'homes alt ovar Iht lUtt.** he aald. 
niie majortty ofthepltidyk Vhb get 
Uetnscs to be foster pare Ai9l6iriM^ 
ly art doing It for •conocolc raaaoM. 

• Mtnyofthosepfoplentedthtmoii* 
•ey." 

Foster parenu fact other f loan- 
,. cial problems. An aaaodatlon rtpre- 
. tenting about aooo of the tute^ li. 
^censed focter-care pcovldert an- 
nounced lau week that they will 
, accept no new foster dUMrefl hi 
thrlr homes because they arc un- 
* , pble to get liabUUy Insurance. 

''We're forced Intotht f reexe In 
order to protect our homes and f am- 
. Hies," said Nancy Mackey. one of 
. the foster parenU tuppocUng the 
. action. 

The govemorls office hu 
agreed to InvctUgate the liability 
Insurance crbis. Sute Social Ser- 
. * vices officials say that fetter chll- 
' dren will bo placed In group homes 
In the meantime. 

• IwittftMdOtiiTlhwdg 

Although it can be empiionally 
rewarding, many foster parenu uy 

• that the task b very hard fcnd that 
*'burnout" b a major hasanL One 
foster parent who hu been prabed 

. forherworkwlthtroubledchlldren 
. «ald she b skeptical about efforU to 
• recruit more foster parents. 

*1f we dont Uke care of the 
people we've got. It doesn't do any 
' good to beat the bushes for people 
." and then use them up Uke Kite- 
' .nex." she said. 

"The kids are eitremely re- 

• warding," ahe added. **but 1 dont 
. know a foster parent who would 
. recommend It to uiyone. Except 

maybe thrlr wont enemy." j 

*'lt really b Just a hard life." 
agreed Barth. "Foster parenu get 

' very little support, and yet |hey 
save the state so much money. They 
really make the cbtUI welfare tya- 

; temwork." ! 

It b clear that cbanget are nec> 
ttsary. and If the system cannot be 
• patched up. some feir that h will 
' coUapce. 

"Where are we going to put the 
children? If we cant solve thb prob- 
lem, we may have to rethink the 
foster program." said ieanette 
Dunckel, who advises the California 
Children's Lobt^ oo foster care and 
adoptions bsues. 

"Fhinkly, we may have to re> 
turn to targe institutions If we can- 
. : not fmd the famillct wa need." 

lOMOUOWi 
WImi con h9 4ofiv 
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Hk Kids Who Need 
Special Treatment 



«()iriitlilldrtnrMirlvili]f villi 
lMltrpittnKn)rliNdIhiNiiH(»> 
lii,lkt)'ktliiMbhfmlNvllli 
Ukm. 



wililt(rNipl>T#lMtH«M 
tiHiiUKlrfiniiii-ltlktrimlikin 
iiKiididlhthi|i"NtlKi4illti(litr 
liiyiMinbmiliomltliliilklE, 



OMitlldikttiiMltilnvlllillii 
HnllUilliiliitilldlliolUllifM 
HMiMftiiniiiiii-lntMlMMilkKl 

. , lllll0Ck(dt)(Kllll4Mll|IMl(Ml 



TViiimlltttllifyvlliiwtliiwi 
)W)Mllioiiif,tlini# 

IMfimiiMii, 



%]f«Nldilnniit,'WliliMlii< 
iitWli(iikM)"'NumiMliild 
illlNlwIltiliboyiiioilltliiivlllillii 
(oiiiilrlnlliflriiinni'UittlonMliMllit 
HvMMhiiiioriiiiiloiliiiiiiohmNiiif 
tMo(rwili)(ilullht]f(«i1dtilyM> 

Hil^lliiiiilliililililllly.l^liin 
ilomdiililiifMinnliuiiiMlNyiti 
iwirliiiipr-llny'rt truly lilipilid 
lii1(Nt(imliyNv:ilKHld,1iiillkiko» 
imlMlilinijrNpiloliiiMliiii' 

dmHiyiiiyonlyidiroriii(li,lli( 
Mi'liiiHtlihkmptiilkkolM,' 
moftlMliiiiiifntitlKOiVliittini^ 
MHilldnRtKflnllUMiiMtliiol 
,liiiMhtiiifiiilo& : . 

ANtpNlktaMiHtQlwiMby 
(iiMliiti.itKlmiiidciliin«lilill» 
Ailliii)driil(iKfii((d<diociiiltr# 
ammiittiiMudiHiiittotrNi^ 
HMHifyiifpildiiililihirnittkiii 
(MmiiKiitllMiitNmiiiiiidiNnr^ 

|ldM|flWUllt11lfl)0IIINllltyMII|< 

ilinwIiDimldtllKrfltiiololHllliiUoM 
thilmtHifiovmiMiilMttllitiilikt 
NR«liii»Myp(rclilld 

CMII(ffliliiUiliim»lili|Nllii( 
mbikldilifliMlimiiiMdaitikIn 
ldoplill(>DH»tlitiqi: 

Aiik(iiidtiiiitiriiiy>(kiidi(i 



«W(lNliMiiilel)ii(iitli^iilki 
tMiiikN««iiiii(d«-ki«Mimd,* 
CMMrraM,1liMMi«Ml 

tiUllNltdtlllllMOtf,* , 

jUiirltmiikiillkl)Mllnlili.llii 
MiMboyliidkitNMililiky,lrti<ly 
ywniMffikotkilimiiijiilMilikUl 

MIIWdttmllllllldfllMMIilVKlN 

loNlniiptttliMmrNplidraiir 
iMiit.1V*iiMfN'liM«ii, 
mMdiMiiMllwittclindiliikilb; 

liiddlilMltlntNlir(UlM,tk( 

MHWlKMlllMfMlltWlll^ 

UyNr4ldliy|titr.DtDi.«lwiiiliiliid 
ilirDiht»NllMdMMtrM,D(D(1l' 
»iyi«uMil(lli|i,''iildNriM()i«. 
HKkotoifoiiniimihiobdiiriliifti 
*MihiiiilorMiiiiiii(|wiiiiiltyiDdt 
UulkMdihirlir ' 

NitMilrihidNiiiHlorinri 
mwdlKdNlortliiVNtnoMdhloii 
YWCAiiildllulMniilNlirpllitt 
bm|liliiiivtliiMMil(lKrnlilliiubl|i 
vltliliitVMIiiirtiiid. 

litMrlwyinMlMitmiilt,lhf 
tNtklMvriiMimitorNNiildi 

tkllMMllllKMNlllllllUMlOtht 

tUldmMliliaitl.unp(tl' 
iMlNiiithrNdtiliiitfiityNiii^tiio 

IlktMlllllllKtldi. 




ChilHiwIliiMlMtliiiywIlMltilwillllltbtyiwlMiiil^^ 

Ji , III'''." 

DifNll(inltlt)UMiHm*klPr HpNclliwrnDllhrihirptMltttli MpolUKltliivMirclilldiMiiiidiiilK. 

«Kvlili(Mldi>iiii|irifiiiiV'tt' M«niiliMliuiileniiiditiil((nwll» imlorlvonortJilliUiibudpvl.; 

ipllt"prov''l«i'llifI''P"lwi'i''IS»fl«l krfJifiii*, • Sluwiillwlltttld, , ;, 

Sfn'kti|ii)ilordliou»iiii(nilioltil 

ctrt,«lil(li(itilKUtfdliiiiiiillroriioii«oi 'iioiilciitfNiiniidoiilirtiiMib tlKtwpldiurfiiliHdlologtli^h 

loriiholfVtfbdiMy, iMyindirtiitilnlMdliiilitlhli|i lliipr«loim«flrtlMw«l»II«i<«Hli 

iSiiiiiiodfllotthin;Hiilhrmi S^^ 
ol iht l»ttf m \' mm "»«>^«'f>»hiiroMlttdoifciltl«ydo,« ^ imwkwiciMij » 

mm ind inert thlldrrn «i fivJtl idvWJ NAl wily nplilii botimlNl 

kmi. SooniiiilllieilnKltritillttlilKt litb,*llrilln1iiMld, , ; 
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JUSTICE 



When Ghildireii Go to Jail 



ic (kM «kb Udi wiMKfrt to tiMUc^ 



to ibtUtotl But to lUi Wjjog> — 

$t mott 500.000 yowto 5r!?J£5 
wperiencc iiKl CM U fltf »cnj. ICidi be- 



NaSooaDy. honor ftoffk* ikoMd. to 
FWbnMfyaWcnl 



toi Wwl Vinteta )idl • tiutlit WW 




Sey Mt kepi aie <to Bke ijwirtlifajort 



^widiftdalts 

m down to 27^32. i 71 J 

SSSicmAdfilyrHe^tbe caM 



I pcfMBt drop 
, Mortovcr«fec 
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JSTICE 

♦ 

officcis charged ^-iih promol* 
'ing'the separation of youths 

■nd adults, he agrees with 

those who '^allege that the 

kids are l>ctter olTin a regular 
jail if you can get them in with 
the right adults.*' 

Even Regnery*! critics fid* 
mit that some progress has 
been made. Even in Califor* 
Ilia, most of the kids held in 
adult jails arc released within 
six hours; by some counts, 
only about 10 percent were 
held longer. Typically a police 
i>lficcr brings a juvenile into a 
precinct house or county jail. 
There the kid is booked, the 
cop fills out a report and the 
kid waits in a cell to meet a 
probation officer. Then the 
parents are called or the pro- 
bation officer decides to "di- 
vert" the child— cither way, 
ending the detention. But 
MarkSolersaysthoscfirst few 
hours in a cell are the most 
dangerous. Of^cn the children 
arc upset; they are held in isolation cells can be styled the Stop Sim Effect- ttv «w 

tei^rrt.'*^";/'^^^ •u«dingdt?hiSrbur«u^^^^ 

ncaa againsi tne waji. Tney arc scared. In mdmnot^nty*^ 




A Ufn suipectin iduhioHtary: The wnmgpiae^ 



. head against the wall. They arc scared. In 
December 1982, IS-ycar-old Robbie Horn 
hanged himself in a Kentucky jail where he 
had been held for 30 minutes. His offense: 
arguing ^ith his mother. Some parents do 
not recognize the dangers, hoping that a 
taste of jail will cause their youngster to be 
scared straight." That was the case in Boise 
withlhebrutallytorturcdandmurdered 17- 
year-old. "We had no idea it would turn out 
like this," his parents said later. 
What't really at work in this issue is what 



a dangerous utersection; then watch them 
•cramble after a youngster is run over. As 
soon as a child geto sodomized in an adult 
^1, says Jerry Miller, head of the National 
Center on Institutions and Alternatives, al- 
most *'everybocay becomes a corrections re- 
former.*' The question now is whether law- 
suits and legislation are enough, or must a 
few more youngsters die first? 

. - fWC PRESS whhRICHAItDSANDZA 
h Sm Ffnoioo aad NIKKI HNKE OREENBERO 

Id Waihiaftoo 
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BeM of Youths Jailed in D.C 

I I 

Mm, Sd to Sepmli hmk ml AMk aid to (Mm %es/or Ussnid % 

our children; Bald Daniel N. Arslmck, for (or of the icrvlcc; mid llcrberl M. Hullicrford 

(lie llfar-nid who WAS Weiicd In court pa^ IHllicM, wh^iforlhcDIslrlclofColuii)' 

^^mmm ' . . , 1,1^^^ Officials alllie marshafB service d llic 

Lawyers rcprcscntliig )iivenlle dcfemlanlii, Arshack Mid Ju«llceDeparlnieiil studies show u,8,attorncy'a office mo not available for com* 

iflcludini! an linear J boy who was sexually ' an excessively high suicide rate anioim luvcnib ^^^i 

assaulted last year in a M. Superior Court cell Imprisoned with adults compared to those licid >\\^ ^hj, action suit-filed on bclialf of 

Nock, filed two federal suits yesterday, a class Xharies CIM detainee at the District's Cc- 

action aultchariilnii that kniles arc llbliy Slmllarlawsu sin Ohio, Color do, Idaho, New « detention center, and "Donna D„IM 

.ecdauilaeekln«»miiiioflindamaEesont^ f^rtl ^^^^ ^''"f ' ^ JT"' ''*'/V't^ 

li.vMr4ild'iheha« W*" ""'"'"''"'l' . ''l during the periods when they are transferred to 

SllaLacltonMW SuperiorCourtforperiodteco.,1dates. 
'eitinttted IIWO juveniles heM It the court tach 

«(iiMj«ua«tiu " . Down * i y 

Ing of youths and adult criminal defendants vi- ^ j , Ly«||jj (jiep jtepj ne law says ounoni mix incm win ouiiuim 

t*Ntau^ta«,«.k. "''^r'tttja! 

(™toriethmnjlhdetttllMO(i«ve*.l» to^^tai^«plB.lebeHI«i«w^le«b, 

tte Sudor tat M d brdni «« ,Lpk4;Mro.nhiw*r!^i«i« 5^"*J°2'S!LS 

cllili,loiy«ltetiiillMMlleiI(ity«iii|ileri , JiaiiceDiinitaDltiilleieilliRilellHliiji ciriMBlpriilitai,lliJCM^^^ 
nik(c«ttiffeaiim . ' , ' •/.loSM.OOOtivt.lbireiilediwIlMiojtlor ' J„^"''f '''^"EJ 
Ultaillii(ti)Mllil)(wiliylii«li«^ip»lol«ild^^ ' M'ii»<iiii«MkttmM^ 

niwl brill ilillaiiil oik prtaMtiilliey'te "« Oe((iKliiiililntlie«iMliicliiil«llll*n(yCw lii|toamre*y,riffl«eiiililliit W 
Mml h tiKit Mlli'd Itef tonii'MfcHe' 'ml Mo Meae III, iHio lia|«il*loii over , olW «ere nejlgcnt lo Un| to romeily k 
iitinilinnlii|inteJili|iilBiteiioiilwfcr Ihewriy'Jrt^ ' 
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Jtidfle on Trial 

Justice for 
Children: A 
Jail Cell? 

ByBONALDB.TAVLOB. 
rin.fi SM// WriUr 

mONTON.Ohw-JuverjlIeCoun 
Kidgp Uo.vd W. Burwell believri 
th*i "ihij M((on hu hrtn codiUint 
^^i*^" tiKl Oui ont w*y 
Ic mtkr "kiit be good- U U) give 
them time m rouni) j»U. He h«i put 
huftdjfdi of them ll>«re. mtny tor 

But When two I5.ye«f.oid fvli 
iDcktd up It Durwcll'i dirvcuon 
•ert Miruall) atUekcd by i mUr 
Miler and two adult nuJr tnmain. 

IS* "Ji" ^".'•^ 

over the jucigp'i |rt.tou|h pobcm. 

Tht rtfuiuni Uwiutt, ich«dulcd 
lor inai in QiKinnatj ui April, raiiei 
luniUmpnul quetuoni about k)ck. 
mg rhildrrn up Ui adult UIU and 
•ooui the roir of thr)uv«nLlr eouit 
S Ij'-i^-ortef IBSQi: ShouJd 
U»p joiie be the aU.wlic. ail* 
powerful DytflU or ainply the iner 
•f lact, bound by comututkmil 
fuaranim 9r due proccur 

The r«*« had lU bcfinningi here 
i year ago when an honor ftudent 
•rtlh no pnor armt recorn known 
m court rrfwjr af Deborah Doe 
•nd a gvllnend look a fanulv car 
^'thout leUjng anyone, beaded 
P» South Canbna to vtet Ddxr* 
fh a brother. 

The next nomlng. Deborah's 
lather, luted in the aul aa John Doe 
•Wted the glrta Bilaeini. -Debby 
S^J?:^*~ *»ythlnf like that 

toM »• rd 
■•ve to «gn a wamnt or they 
' jwjj^'i dp MjrtJUhf about toding 

' Pobc* tljictn picked t«> the gtrb 
.two da>» laur. out of notMv and 
«u wd 600 mllea fron koNTYbev 
.fut then bi a batfi^v boL^ 
.called their f«r«BM. 
Doe and )h» wtft knnMdUlclv 



, V»r«BtiH«vete<(Ce«»r 
BuTMU beliem thai -oartnu 

S£Li*SlJfr^S CK meet )£it 

i-S5?l!Sfi5!!^?*^^ pro- 

u,f>°; nunrwd bui 

K". 

^-5l^!7'*''.**"*^ parent! 
Sf2Si24jy*^'I^DoJrd.n" 

iirK5f- "'*^~' 

™ >^ >••>. On Saturday. Burwel 
•fJd inan ^larview. be vuted them 

wmet^ipanfie , . , (but becauw) 
tfce> were Mill laughing and ahow ' 
iMno reroorte. I kh them there.- 
" M ioUowlnt Tuetday. Bur* 
weu held a tomil Juvenile Cburi 
»Wch he lectured the 
'* •f*^ Hlf? P*^^' ••""need 
tawlit for time aerved and lunwnd • 
•d the remainder of their aenienrr 
an the condition thai the) behave 
,tl«aeea«tiAJL,rafeil 
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irAILijusticeM 



^€«iH»»«4 f rMi VM flMPt 

!***lrt1h?'^ h«« or Mondiy. Jillfr Brty 

' Uyiw. 2l.»nd iwo ».y«ir.old malt pri»ft«rt Uur id- 
"outud fOiM into • cdlblock oonuinlni four imo-h* 

©ck.- John Doc MkL -iui wf didnl kiww what titd 
lBlltrlUvMMlMU««l 

Another )»ller. however, heard of Ihe inddenl and 
lold ihe shenff . who conlronltd Layne, Laync admitttd 
Ihf aiucki.officuiiuy. ^ ^ ^ ' , 

The ihenff inlormed Burwell who ordered (he firU 
picked up for queiik>mn| Immediaiely. Thia *aa iwo 
week* after the epiiode. and the gvU were back In . 
South Point High School . .» ^ 

"No one called u» to let Uft know that tbt probaiiofi of • 
ftce had taken Debby out of achool.- l)o< mKJ angrily. 
-When Ihe didn't amve home on (he Uik. wt wart 

•'''Eventually. Burwell'i office called and told the Doei 
ihey could pick up Dfborah. The Ironion court u » 
.milri from iheir home. When they amved. the iudge 
'called ihem in and told them what had happened. 

* Doe Mjd. '1 could havt killed him. He aaki noOilng 
%»ould happen to Debby. aht'd be aafe. and then that 
^tler took our daughter out and paaaed her around. 

r Atu«ktrO«t 90-Day Tar« 

♦ Weeki later, the )aUer and two priaonen pletded 
ikuUty to cnminal chargei of aexual batiary and eortrt- 
foung to the delinquency d minon and wwe aen- 
Jenced Th«)allergoiXdayiiniUi«pna(m. ' 

^ When aaked about the epiaoda in ■ rtcant tatarvtew. 
teunvell Mtd angnly. •TTwi (epiaode) hu nothing lodo 
^h anything elae. U «u an unufual thing and It doudi 

whai rve b6en trying to do hare for flv« yaara. 
^ Burwell. 57. a bluni-ipoken laan who chain-atftokea 
bgveltes. even on the bench, reliahea hia repuuuoo M 
^ mean.tempered judge. -J want thia lobe the laai place 
iuvemletl want to come." / * ' 

^ Ret-orda ahow thai he aenienced one boiy to iwo diya 
ibt jail for amoking cigaretica. awaaring In claaa. Ming 
tard> and not dr e«»ng for phy iJcal education daaa. 
? Burwellcaid thai he "bluffa"roting«teni into thinking 
ihey Will do a day m )ail lor every day of troaiicy. for ci« 
ample, but that he uiually leu them out early and then 
katchet over them bkc a father.. • . 
\ AQut«U*B*f *ft*ckWM' 

I "You are in an era in which pareriia have loal control 
M iheir children They cannot figure out how to get it 
Wck The dont have the backbone to confront their 
children and they need aomcone to do it for them.** he 
'Mid. 

Burwen acet h^naelf as that aomcone. and Jail aa hla 
^timate waapoa Court racorda dating from 1977 to IMI 
'ii>ow 

-.Aboy whocuraedhkmotherandrefuaedlolatbcr 
funjih him wuJaUed for three daya. * • 
ritwo H-year-«ld glria bad to acrvc four daya each 

lorrunning away. - ^ . *. ^ • - 

^-A 16-ycar-ol^boy wu aenienced to 14 daya far 
akipplngachool and being unruly. ^ ^ 

' ]nall.6w«eUhuJaUadBM>rf thanlOOyounfstarffin 
three year* for miancy. lor U\x^ unrul> at IwjLtecr m 
ichooJ. for tunning away and for dnnking. aU cUaaad aa 
*%utu« ofTcnaea** becauae they would not be cilmaa If 
Ihe offenders were aduita. ^ • * * * 

TBurweU baa tlao jall«l oa«iy 400 other>ivjrtlaa 
ihargeif with cniDea or deUoMem 

Ar-oM boy who hai^gedWaelf In thecal) after the 
tey*6 nolhar wamadjiacrt bar aoQ waa Intent on nd* 



"^^^^^^^^'^^ 

I.'iv#n*> Manaa TyaA bivtaUgaton reported that cotmU • 
r ttS lnl5S?yu^^ wd that Children held 

SiiKtm fTMuenUy brutallMd. even raped. 
l^^om^^S^ Aulhonty lyorja that • aam- 

diSTiSS from the 114.174 luvenUea held In JaiU or 
' ISPuDTm *Soart that 70% bad eoniact with 
. ISillMjrSioS i^^^ California and federal » 
'•'■XwiinOWoaieimllarloCUlfornia'a.rtqidrtM ; 

"SKaSiSfer^daiilo^^ | 
**** 'Cauarvatlve Cavsty" ^ i 

But In poUikaUy eonaervaUve Uwrence County. 
>venU«Jein!or^^ : 
\^J!lS2rSint»'la onlbe Ohio Rlvar'a aoutheni 

' iff iSSS^WwSnSe^ coal Grove and South 
• SSnV^ wo* tht li«n foundrka and chemical 

l^vl%4)^ kSn dadde* Ibcy 0t unfit ftat* ht or- 
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MWsMougjiPolkySpBrkiLmsiiit 



jli|MMMl|NtlliliMlKM AlWMfflitnibtilttnlllolhfcmlycoinffli. 
'"gyW*.' :■ . y"WJVWd|liiiiwp(cblM,lic(iMll»jdv^ 



by'l-loo( nUi in VMW o( tht drunk Unk ind Die niln 
)ul (orndort ifan# ifiiicb iduH pm^ Md jt^ 

One n>yttf'Old ley, who tH loclKd if bnt(l]f In 
lilt dniy l«hlid drwk link befort btuif uimftmd 
ici«it)iinffldotioietll,bMtte1^1bii^ii 
.Kiry.nia" ■ ■ 

11)eboy)illMMiiNlolytlllfl|%r>Mrf'it 
I hiiktiUjj pM, ind wim hi dMM tbt Mcuti^ 
b(ui(l,ihtjud|tciMbliillirMdletMhii9kr 
ihmdiyi 

. 1VboyjrilrMHi|liSchoirilNaill|ili]iir.fii 
iii(Rtdl)ytheaptnQB(,1bi(twiini)ilyfl't4d^ 
TV,nobocbl)Mlildllmindl(oyidbiirlhitr> 
iMindeihtnholkrti'tBdyiUui'," 
ttwmhiibo/ieMthiKlMllytMidthiFWIiad 
Hllli Sttdcl ttibld b«vd (( tMlM 10 M iiiki 



ffHholhiri(MdWritulitk)lriinqrt((lhniii'i 
liobewlttlndvelidllolloitcpv^Bililllk 

(MYffkiwiiiMtriMhMil^ 
I)liinct.«hii(MonbDNMiiohmiigii^ 

ddtni" 

DmYtikiddiiiripHtlialBtf A|HL|^ 

ntcfihli«i«Nittki|fa'' T 

Wbinikt MnbDNCMtgNb'tiWiiM 
Alkbn'itl|hliidN(MiirfMiMif(to% 

crdtrmiDnBlii^ 

' 1M«taiH|9iiiiullii»tllipdhlita«kHI(it ' ' 
V lolviriwiMlkliCiililhtldUMka^ir 



U PMlMy,Mrwr21,M2 t 




MMoughJiiigi 

iM|(ii)tetiiuiii|(hi|iiriMN(tf^ 
ptntODm'il (hliltdidiMMnMMdw 
tfid(filud|frldli«r«|hilioilowflil^^ 
Bimli (Mtndt ibit hto g( juviilM li eov. ' 
«Mbyhliiutliiii(riMCW|i«l|(,ittlhtdh. 
etuiU bo(b ihi Riddt ind Um Mil null CM y 
M^'lhcerlDuy UdM IkHtetd not bi hHd,' 
IfliNlliifli 

WbMbtrSoiffcrMpnniliiDlbmmit' 
IM ouiooni iill kiN III htpM (R juraili ly^ 
pncNdiniiicrMtbimniu;, ' 

And tht dtdiin cMild well ffll bte flMndil 
PfobijiMliiilit^ 

thtyhiHiobiilldiipinitjirwiiltMiBtin 
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HOaiLAUD.OUCCON, SUNDAY. JANUARY 20, 1905 



Boys school . 
Ipck-up stirs 
legal outcry 

•fKAIMOURBM 

WOWjBUXN » TM fWM Is Ihfl D>l «fti«UM 
MMi tl MKUm 5€hoa (gr Boys mumn • IM 
f f rri utf lock Irom trtr OHUiM. 

CKk dlte M now U f tfiiiM villi i 
Iru uid Mil • HMtlc>«mfi4 

Mium M ■ Mill riMM MM lo Ut Ttt 
t»lff<»%trf4 wbAiw !• nek tar kmkt m tcmt 
I wMr ttmirwtjf ttmut m Mfsdcal raw tl srik 

A lf«Hil |utf|r iij< mmU nM U«l ikc wiy 
Mactiin Hirtf tu «cMUoa ui iKiUliM Mil la lock 
yiMAi tffU^wiU vwltM lk«Lr eoiMiMieul 
protNilMi t|M« OMl wi UUMUJ pMlikaciL Hh 
Jutfxr or^rirt puUM lavf htd to tew if |lHi 
tar CMIKIMI • lae« hfl d froMtw U D>1. 

la ikt ■cMdac boya mmmU\H Ift MtOint 
CMtitM to «o dM li U« uik ctU klodL t r)Mt 
»k«it lo prafwu I* a» k OMrt 4 ^ 
Kuwtaoy al tmu wtik lai a vtmr •( Ikt MriJ 
t(M*4 by O* k«vy nttAi kan at Ikt wMkwk. 

Lmi Uonity. 11 koyi mi coaflMi Ift D>L tl> 
Rft lar OHk M< ikMrn m a( ikMi kal km 
n>aiiB«tf lo Ikt crib ^oct Frtdur. Tkoy kal Ml km 
In otil f or ttrrcUr an waaia< ktcawt a( wfeal' 
MocliiM ofrmala couAni a wluila MioUaa: A ' 
pwtuity MiuMo yoanf nu. a Rfiiltf D>l. M 
kry< (k< aall't mttftnu awako lato Ikt aaify aan* 
lai bwn armajRi aa4 r«*lat focM e«l Ikt wto* 
tew ol ku ctll. Hf » M itM la Orrioa SUU HoiilUl 
iki artt tey k)r tvoJuatioa 

U ibf taftdnt koikrrrd Ik* oikm. U«y Mai M 
oa "Profk donl (rt HpMi wlikotkrr la ktft. 
Thry ftui Uu|]i.*' laii a lioy aowd Loo, arks laaM 
> (VI ilur k« laa a<»ay fiiMB a work ump acai La 
•Cxud« "Xvtiy ilaa ks'a la kart kt 4ooa aofltikiai 
'^kkjikM." 

Uki Uaitn la any tackof . ikt koyi la Ekl faM 
; Ikt Um mdiat u4 ulkiaj ikrauik Ikt wta<Bw« la 

• Ik* ioora oi Mr ctUa. Som 4» puik-itpc aont oc» 
: caMMaliy kurtt Uta ioa| lakaolilktkiafy Mkact. 

• Mouly. U«y wtit for tkoir mtUati wUk Iko «t!ta' 
Uoa csMalBot. wkuk kaa iktaMUMiy la baa ttta 

'IrasD-l. ■'■ 

Oa Mm^, eaty eat b(<jr wu la [VI to UMu^ 
M«t ar iM-of-«oairor ktkaWir. Ha fail wtit 
lockrt «p tor Mck airmm la vtoUdii tkt Unaa a( 

' tkdi pMkt. Uyui lo ncapr. kuaailBi or ItCkllai 
wilk ouwr »vtm» aai nJaalai lo |aAtd|adi« la 

ibcalKOffaau. 

' UfDcUU « MKlarra. wbkk koaan lem al tkt 
auia'a aMU kaf«rfi«« kiWtriJt MlaqvMti. laM D>1 

Til ael «ofi4 lor •^naiikaMt" Bat lapcrtalaaM 
WittiM I. Ctfry «M if ht ceaM sM MMy la «alf a 
■niawW cotuit for koyi wW n^dn tstra at* 
cartiy MaaMtt ar nayoranr atpanOaa Ins tkt 
ml al tkt Martim pnpalillfia. ha a«M ki1a| 
tfowa tkt UfahUaa al D>l la iknt ar laar at a«y 
livnilw. 

k ianlc«lariy aittfih* la tkt mm al D>l 
nan U J. DWtlci Jai|t JaM U. tarn nM Dac 
17. m%, to • claat-M^ a* Uai tatktat ^ 
■iltt af la |iS cfOnMM ka tee aaly « a laal tMDil 
•WtmttM IHkI ami aatf aUt*r naif al(kUh) 
ikoaM aai rlKf a «u«ta} ta D>1 ar aay Mkar lona al 
bolaUoa. Mhas tkt nvim n(i|ttf la caatfitct 
tkal cTMin u iauMiKfirt tefcr al fkytkai kaia u 
kiautU or alktti," BaiM wreit. "Abaial lack a 
tfM|tf. tkt lr|ibKii* tult lalamu la ulHy aatf 
tamaal ceauol art taMtllrittt looalwt<ik tkt latf* 
vWaaTa tamftUK kkrf ty wmal.'* 




Ikt cattataa tkM itaHli afta. Sma al MacLarra^ 
II eanacN kaw tan daan la tkr ratf 1< Mka. 
wkk a eamvaatfM nAtettoa al lumac. Maf 
*y. MMlana ka4 iH leHirttia, ahkoack II b ka«- 



LOCK-UP -•YowigminguMOulwMMoraiiiAtlontiAorfCBtMKL^ 
Uft)g ttiw uitthBli Mnt lorMMW fiotuigt: ftwinl eondn^ 
•hort^irm d«l««M u« diclirtd uvomti^^ 

lionwnr. Barn arid, [VI wm Ma| vid ku^ 
MtprUM^ la VaM" amttly MUitr tfUwkad 
koyi li tkt akmc* airsMi* Botkl MU aov^ 
tea at Ika kuOMiM. n > ilta<iaia ara, la rffaci. 
ariM a tock-ap laaaai al fravMai tnaiMai," ka 
wma. 

niaftpaa Impkii— nlwl 
Carry k«w|kl • kackgraval la ■taUl IwaMk 
wllk kiia artMi kf caa» la MKlarra laft Arm fra« 
Ikt Stratv AMttfnd liratamN Craltf at Oif|aa 
Suta HoipltaL liaca Ma amval, kt kai aiatfi aeait 
dMBtM la tkt aat a( D-l. ti^rrkNy la rtAariai Ika 
avtta^tteaiik tt wy kiikt aali la akoai a <i)r 

Bui tarty mU kit kitth air IM U 4'ilbi| wtU 
aoaw Itiaa raM ky tkt caart krtaaNal tkt laalk»- 
uo'a laatft^Mia ^iittt aa4 cr»wif4 caa*rhaa U 



Brtai lar aahf 2»9tr Mi Carry eeaU IM aa RM <!• 
tktr aa tkt Waaikara caflfM tr at Httcrtd Sckaal 
b labai lar aavanl koya «1» wan la ka ifhtMi 

. . Cm»M cMlacrt kkl «««mik«« lun aw«km 
Mklriy Ikt itatea Ikailaai knya la [VI la ika Grd 
flict. 64vy taM. mi ^tyi wko art aantf IkiuafK 
Oa Mtailoa lariuy laa awtMy la kttr tkt aaaAm 
ataM lanluMr rtian. 

-WfSt ka4 lo rat IMa aiK wku kattal liiil«li«4 
imtaxat ytt.** kt taM. "Aa • ffwli. Iki« yrar 
Mla| la kavt iV kkkrai (ytfuV) ttmatiaa tAt ia 
MacUrra^kMoryr 

BabuialariaiaancaCl 
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T))i0f9(|i)nia^Timdiy,D^^ ddion 




MieUrnSdwolllirBojvloWoodliunfiolM^ 



ni litliti. Afl intoM iiio(li)|i (OTip^^ 

lllj|lKkllufMioFd)nllVlllS^ittUll|r^ 
lle( lion tilt incticeoleooliiil^^^ 
iioliiioouddt(ttiiiiii,ud(mt)iiB^ 

ililbecwirjiirDUpoliuti 



'lliMprMtleitireliliiuiiiMulvioiita 

pllllltlltf(0l||titilti))llll|j|l)tltOtItttllMQtU^ 



-U.S.0iitilciJii4iJimllliiirufmdtlui 
tetolpolidtiimliiditttttiliwfaimiu 



tli(li%vrpte:'1(ortover,ll)aei)DOletlti< 
)iuteitililiit(itttISMlety,iRittjty«iM 



iiff|Mni(iYitdd(iii;iin^ 

MpMiddifcditdpltiie,iHitin^ 

duudMstillieilttcin. 

dviitiiefbiitiiUliwynforbolkiidttto 



drtfl'i Stmtttt Divitloii, ibt Dt^otof 
HiiiiflRemittiiteOretMl^ 

EdOCltiML i] 

WlUliQ I Cirty, nptftottodeiit ol ^ 
KhiiojijiK(Apiil,nidMoDdiy/tiikl^ 



-nititiiiintiWNimlMiiditiitloi 
mstlHtiklNititild^ 
tttfvnmilitlitoMviatliiirtOBtet ' 

-tteliifictc(teMliiit-tnic» 
flMflNtt to Mi «ho be^ 



violitedliydieiipncticti'' 

BuiulNodtliittt'WviDQDber'ol 
itudtfltiliidbetiiMtiMdtotlitdttntioow^^ 



tlu#Seiit27,lMl,ll)eftwtrt2;98idoitt' 



diyilStOMti nii|io|lfli|efn)iDl2 
tD:Oyanolitillcoiiiiiiittttf«iiili]uvtiiki 
uityttldiiecouldBotcoamtliinbtfiu^ 



ittdilly|)i)piiluioQO(422to167itttefd^ 
tliutiiiietliiiiboiitliilltli(icboolni|«ii| 
tlirou|lilnliliOQdiiiiD|iii^ 



MicofittnwtoMftbittW itttfmilliiftlitcoiinopliilOQ, 



^DMi8terl(77,llb0]iiM{ia(dit)ii> 
1 1 dttHctiOQ wit oo bduU of 
itorfiitiinRMoltlieicbooliUetiii 
ihiiHciHtlitnviiiliMiheiritiMulleil' 



((fliliiitid(|n(Uudliuiiitliited^ 
privk|tli(iiio(iautrttM,b«ldlii|,clotl^^^ 
d(TW(tfiiMi(Kki,diiii]tlQ|wuer,tolltt-lliijli' 
log (a|ttt)ilty,toikl piper. vei)tiliili)o,icw 



twol^teltttUbkcki 

Biimiil(lmiMiQD(rM 
v(ilMtliittli(rtimi|lv(B(orpiKtoMtii 



-In lMilfl|} pnxitoi lor ndMi 
plit(diiii;iitteliiiidi4M& 

-nipnctioiolnftiiilcsiiMiith. 
hinlMiiliUituiniiettuiyi^ 
adt4«it pniiiialM iBd vioiitii t^^^^ 
(ilbii ; ■ ' 

-EMipnsiiBtiiiMtpniiMIt 
nM(itiiiiioitlioiiB(OQ)iKtioti^ 
pttKlmldtpirtMt,«lbookii4ai|iihi 
Nkctioaiittni. 

-lliiltk(iiiiiiiiM|iiii,iil^iilii. 
coMtitMinpuiNniiiiliiiii. 
-AUMtkMoyBloiinMlMtottidii 



leK-Mtiw btbnior, tkyimilly nttiifi' 
Ittk If lu. BMBttlbMlditnittiinL 
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' 'ffllMNtfhiiilCinillBiii 



Siunliy July SHIM 



I 

Study Says Law Violated At State Hospital Unit 



•iriiouvciiUNfi 

WMUl ^ 

! Ai imiiiiiwi ii iMi|t miiil 'pi< 
tMirMlcilricttiBbuwntnilvi^ 

WlNl(lNtliptlKlitllll»SbUli(lfl< 

HiUdiliiKAMiMiitllii 

' IWMilMkiniiiiiiiiMiniiAinMby 

llMOnMRUslilliMV.IifKiltynM 

«ltiNiMn(vin|ikMil*«pk|Wi| 

rwruiuluiiliMi 

MMlNi)lk.l,INl;lkrtiftililint 
lUlNlliiiiNiiy. 



JtiVMiledKUttfilidillki&CDtpin' 
iMilo(VMikMyicti,rtMlAiliitiipi- 
m'iM.D|llMiiitltiri«icidiiititii|)Ucr 
oUKrmrfMiiilnMUlilMMttUii 
pnicipil vKtiiitt of Dm nolnimi, l(ar^ 
UilNnptrtrtltiiidFndt). 

TWDV!!itmi)tlM|iiiMik«|iii»ilt«l 
III Ike iijiiU |iriM tad piTiili syOMi II lu 
aubluMd loMI (Kunthljf iiili ddiiqiMi 
yKlhi, but Ibt boiH t liftc ftiiiibcr vl 
chiHm;tdiAilMeMiili<at|ir«bliiMifi 
MtuMlrtUiivihiKriiiiiiul. 



mtfufbtHMltttrtiMfliMlit- 

iMitt illtnd 10 IMM ibtuiit It Iti hapi> 
ulimpliMiXhifliiiipriiA 

WkiHUiiiApnitMdjfMilufmmiiM- 
l]fdniue4,M4owiiii4iioliMforlwt' 
M It «dl it lur pittikflMl, III tMhOn 
p«ii(iiurinlync«NdudiimUMil,iti 

' "TkiMDYiipiiKiuiittfiiniidiiM 
ifffm^i M tkir itiituki ud bttumon 
lMt,'d llN BliAdiBi tulj, ud lOUtqKml; 
llitUilltiliMt4iMnyil((«litlili4i 



lt»inlUia,''Mcordii|l«IWiipMl' 

tliiniiiitbcuilifiniicilljftiilif 
(riiiMffyN(lll4(NM(MillM^ 
UYIimittli 

1te|iiiMitM,n)Vlk(iadbytteD(> 
putmitlMiM) Hunt, neotfiiri III 
UN lit iidiiitti "li nuto niUii piu«ii 
ilNpiUnii|llkiii|M*iKt»''((iir«iii 
wipi Munfii.'' Tb immI pwlbli dni 
iililKtMlMilunuuiiiiilniiMt]f«( 
Nduiyaiiiiuiiay, 
tilt Mrill teiiiMiUiui in mii/ui 



rtpMluiiudMiinwdKMiMiU 
i|ipetnlliliiwp^fiiliM^N» 
AOii kkM Ik nilkWi mi It "IMl 
)iNii(iflttiiUdiMt{i)UlllljMl 

AfiM|luriAia|i)ikiijid]fiiiiiM 
MvuvMltiiiltiiMlkJlfiiliM 
m Mt \iSmd ibtd iki Mil ir 
liiiid:«(datii«dllilHilNttfN(i)rlllr 
fmrfi^ Ikw »ip ImM^ 
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From l-B 



V: Th« rcpurt said Iwo uau Uwt 
were vioUied. Om deals wiUi craat- 
^mcat MoA mcdicAtioa of paticotc tb« 

Bradby said Departtnea ot 
Meoui Hcatlil Ui asM &Ui Cimut 

tb« aUitaUooa. 

.Th# rapurt avoided^namiot 
.nam«..arad% .aul. becaiat. ' 
ItU Uat tliat«aftlhe(intttUI tealUi) 
<<epartatm'a napoQubiiUf tftdltev 
u liUgatioi pcadiag.** 

Ha vaa rtfctnnc to a federal 
UwnUI riM tail Ptbruary oo MuU 
ol ttjjfci i«Mg. bbjra. mo* ol Ui«D 
««cjdal. vte accuMd Ua ImhmuI qI 
vwlatmg IW coMituiMiiUnaMa 
by MMoc iUcgal aad lahumaaa (mt- 



•l , ^, 

»*o raa«»d u a«t fnai 
15 U 17 »te Um Miu «aa ruad. ai« 
P^'^ifV^wrt^ by ifca Sottlfc Caro- 
liaa nwetiM aad Advocacy Syium 
. IW Ha^appad IiiTS^Si; 

«a aw Dr. Robert 
r 5Lir^ ■ Pijycbutnu aad former 
^ director oltteSuieUo^MUl'aCbil. 
. dreo aad AdolcMsaot Umt; BeU*a 
I iooMt wpenrbor. Or. Hertm a 
Smjlh, a paychuthit; WiUiaiw & 
wan,* commiiiinafr ol tba S.C Do- 
J psrtmastoiMtoul Health lUciM a 
BrovB, caunaal ^rminiMionar Or 
Karl V. DoafcocU. a payckutmt and 
Mpedmeodeni of ite Suu HoapiUI 
jnd Um lodividual membcfi ol 
Menul Health 0)mmiaiQo. 

Tfce »uji waa tiled the ume day 
that the Govrrnor'i Office MDaomiced 
ila iQveatjgatiM cif bl^oduif llousa. 

Bell left (be departm.-nt la JaniH 
anr after iui uitcnul bcitfd of inquiry 
detcnmoed that m unauihoriied poli- 
cy for restraiiuoc juvemles «aa beioa 
uMd at filaodiag Houae. 



Cnjiuneniing oo firadley'a rriM»it. 
the depaitmem'a dirac' W piuic 
MiforroaUoq, J,P. Neal. -w« have 
received Che ombodsmaa'a fcnort aod 
Witt carefidly coosider the rind- 
lofi aa «eU aa the raanBeadauM 
•I Chat report" 

Meal laid unprovemeaU aad 
chaaisei begaa at Blaadiof House af- 
ter the iaicnud uivaAigatoa vaa oob> 
pM*sd earlier Chia year. 

Bradkya report alao chticixed 
other atate ageacy permwel for not 
f^poftwi hllegattuas i4 abMe. aod it 
poioied oat the iaadequam of Blaad- 
i«g Houae aa a (acdity to huM aa- 
^tJUive iuvcaiUea. - 
In addUMM. Bradley uld, Che Leg. 
isl-tura baa appropriated IM.OOS to 
«*rt a projract aimed at aettwg im 
«ntwual CM for youogcr ncotal 
paciaots. rather Chaa ndaaatiM tte 
to a 3smaSie facility. 

"We feel that if we had nich a 
fhciUty. «• would Boi tave had thk 
Vntiimnr Bradley aaid. 

Blandiag Houae haa a capacity of 
». be aaid. Uia report maihCaiacd the 
faciiiUy waa toedequato wg home for 
aggrcaive. emeckaaUy dMarhed 



Much of Che problem, Bradley 
eaid. itema from a lack ol clear 
guideUhea for mmu} health author- 
itiei to treatiag meoLiOly disturbed 
youngxtefk. aad a vague dafiaiuoa <d 
Baucal aiomiiaelt^ 

Authuntiet from the Oepartmeot 
of Mental Health and DWsSSd 
•ort with the govenior'a and at- 
tomey generart officea to outline 
rcipuasibihtiea aad patieota* ngfau la 
the adoleaceat unit, the report recom- 



We are hoping tbe two agencies 
can sit down and come up with a leirul 
opinion of jiisi what menui Ulacu l * 
Briidley said. "Wa would hope iha 
Geo^ral A^inbly would tahe the 
^couiineiMUUOiis of iLe agcociea aad 
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4.A00 Jh8_Stat«/_Cdumbia. SC.. TucvJay. Auguit^. IVBS 

Solicitor To Present Evidence 
In Probe Of Mental Hospital 



Pifth Orcuti Solkitor James C. 
Andm uyN He «iU brief tlie RichUrMl 
County Cr^nd Jury o.t Aiijc. I& m 
coonecUoo wiUi reporlfd miMreat* 
incfli of patMiu at tte Sute Mcnul 
HoapiUl. 

AadM was retpondmg to in* 
lonrulioii follomnf an imrenliKation 
by State Ombudsmaei Willum Urad- 
ley thai delinquent cbildrcfi undrr the 
juriidictiofi o( tlie suu Department 
of Youm Serwicet who were sent for 
treatment to the SUte HoapiUl were 
routinely druued. tied down and 
isolated from oibefi for treatntent 
mmI for puniihment. 

- We'll be taking Bill Bradley's 
report before the crand jury along 
wiib some infurmaUoa we d already 
develope<l in our own invcsiigation 
earlier." Anden said Monday night. 

Bradley's siamontb-loAf probe al- 
tcged tbat the pnmary vicUms of 



ffiLstreaiment at the hospital were 
youths under the care of i)YS who 
wirre sent tu the hospiul after at- 
tempted ruicide or for treatment of 
other problems involving menul or 
emotional instability. 

DYS patirnts at theSUU HoapiUl 
were friH]uenllv given sedaiivcs to 
reduce the incidence of escapes and 
tu ensure the patienU would sleep 
throughout the night, according to 
Bradley's findings. 

The juvenile patienu were not 
told. Bradley's investigation re- 
vfiiled. what kinds of drugs they were 
given or what ef fecu the drugs might 
have. 

In February, eight teenage boys 
under the rare of DVS filed a lawsuit 
in federal court accusing the hospiul 
of violating their constitutional 
rights 
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\inderrefom rules 



' •./iyJOHNMCOU * ; ' 
'Y DutMilliiiMi ; ^ 

St.ANTHONY-DjtnipUYtyMilii 
tldilNfiofiljfiuiffAndimiGM 
mbMplMiriiioliuoiietllildriip 
) iwo VNki ud HickM IB bidi 

WMU4lpHlllllllU|lllt((ll|]| 

kcifitoypglicyiilllliiiliict 

&itk|iiicilcii.iliiichMl1i<lnlRl» 

Atmuy.hivibMcuTMNiliK' 

MdllK* Willi I MUdMI INmHl ilwi 

'u4riiimiHiAdip«wiltwldilio 
IkilihHd wilful c(IKiililiwyiM 

TI)(initiuil-wliKhcuiliNidlieiBll< 
iiypncidurNindiibMiinviiij. 
KjulM Mil trjiRlin 10 plK« jy 
•UMliMtllMtiUKoroKmN 

uch u ir|iiiii| u4 emilni iiIiIm 
unanotlNrmidiflii 
tlXMMotiliiininuiKovtrini 
'imip nuniiRMpt dlmiituKt'* » 

Em tullimnbdi 10 pmltb mi> 
niiwiih lldiytinullliiyconliw 
n(fl(ilxiiildi|yvniK"iiicii(,uuiip, 
inwHcrlfliflywiypnHiwdltniiM, 
iitMrorimiblewiihoihtn," 
mnunofflmiKiin ilwSl^piiit 
locufflfliirtitinliiiiihespNilicuttol 
lilriiniiUuolpnyiicillarteanmi' 
ltniiitM,iiowevtr,"incis«ol 
illd«l«w,„ifliili)ptoiNi niKlni 



tnnMH'ililUeiilldjufyt 
Bimiiiorpnpihy,«rn 
idmptlvtRiidiMilrea 
iilHriliVlivinMK 




of tatmlnii 1^ 
intonitihiYaithSin' 
Cii)(irlBS(.Mlinydi> 
lliiiitittiiriNidillMii 
jiyioiMlflii&ordiriiid 
voiMRnNlkniinL > 

^ti|||l2(tlMlt(illl(N^tll0U 

wrofiKinyovdiicniiieMd 
r<fiiiiiili,inMdniitiiyiiiM 
'ilHftiflddru|0(fiiiM.JyvMilN 
Li^ipiiciilllimliyMuitoriir 
'•iMMVClMituiDidevifiothi 
rettiody o( HfiFi luvnlf 
f«lf(nilifnliibiliiiilonpnim 
I "ilyou^oiioihivtcoiiinlird 
vKtdilo iiDouAt ol 0(te, you 
;{innolhiv(iihibllluil«a,''ii4 
>|KlirtFtiiil(Muiri4incti)ro(llii 
' idwolilneiltll, 
^'fnldtiituerifldihibiidcl 
YtCi Muvwr pninin, Rlcli' 
,lME.KcMlill,iiidlliidlMipll< 
MiyHciloiuedbytlillintnH 
ten in reeotniud "bthivior 
itoflinfiecluiiqimihitincire' 
'fully supenueil by (he idwil'i 



*'Unltr M clrcumittACH 
.vouldweiloinyihiiigiliilcoukl 
btdiniiiliitdphytiallylflluiMUl 
loiiiudtni,"sildFrtiileMuer. 

TIK tchoil'i (WO lop idminli' 
inion laid fflOH Mil memUn, 
beiiniiii lait Novmbtr, hive 
"«okiiiiirilyit(iilMd"fnm'ol' 
lMi^miiyoriheHtV|iiiil» 



Boise, Sunday, June 12, 1983 



.UhM [Million ctlltMw in uud 
'«lyuiliitKiM«l)Minil< 
.Mlf todiiiiirorpkyiicilly 
Mlai hioMif or odwi, Uiey 

MAlldllllRHAlllI 

'alinwmiMdioibiMnbe» 
,nl{i|ihi|iiMicio(liiiacufllM 
ll^HnttiOMiloiiiffcbiictL- 

'^luuwiiii mmTui 

,{)i(nliMNli(lot,liioee(tiiiuN 
/iMiiveiilvltiuioibeYSC 
diDpui ty' i Cilitonli cMI 
"iiitomy. 




,inonili chilled diKlilliiiiypw 
llt«ltthiKhoolH'^J«:iitfi# 
d(niiio(niliadiriiduilpuiiUi< 

' AIilMi|h^sniieinioill«|ed 
i^iltheichoolhiibitttnd 
inHlVliivtfliiitloa-ilieHfr 
MiiilMtihifltiini)«n- 
Kbod adnumttnion km de> 
iMwmiiloiii^ 
'"WidUoDlcniieuiBYiRiiv 
DWii deilined lo bt unduly » 
«Wctliii,"Ml4Kwlilf:r 
"But m dent jut noyifma 
jmiai'X'topolMrovitnlilit, 
(Ihintd uki ilflte ... .Ilyou 
aim hen ilicyeenigi)^ you'd 
' .i^|(hiVfi^oiy,''K(njelli^ 

CItliii' coondtMlillly i«{iii|. 
lioni, ubnlmKnion nhued to 
dibonteilmlipecjfleincldeBU 
Mlnirttldenuliyunii. 

, Kiitlortiiinmiiiit.tlMyain' 
llnned report! (ran romirMv 
ployeaindyouihirecinilydit 
chiried (nm the (icllliy ihii 
Mtl memben hivt diidpliMd 

'Widiflii wuh hiiidcun^ iioii. 
llQitiAdoibirneirtctlviiMibo^ 
uncetdyuiiiioRiainioDilv 
,. . . 



OnivbltMriierihMta 
lhtYSCciflipui,inpMterwu 
idiUowdtoulktoiiudeoiJ. 
Hlwtver, liKefTiiM with It 
(onner toidDti, Itn miiorliy 
who imediculli only II they 
«i!iildMbildntllM.udieif 
ifillonMrYSCeoiployMii> 
vtiMthefollfiwifliitoriH: 
JShxIiti-AiNceBilyu 
lutJuuinfiinnilyyiiiiUiiwn 
Iindciil(idtothele|io(ipocl 
iitile,whintlieyweniiircidio 
MindbiipoofrMtifiiiotlier 

MnuUiiipMlidbitRl 
hiAdculMioiteMlicoiut(NCi 
k'Mwolthelrdiiiiniiei liter 
they reimed i» firtiini iiH' 

CiM. 

•st^ wa - Mtl 

hive ben raqulrtdtoiiudoriK 
iiiUeiKilOtollhouiiidiylU' 
Im I will with ihilr bit 
cliiped behind their buU lor la* 
littiiofli Mich II ulkliii without 
perntiiiioaindhHlii|rne|i< 
ilveiitltude.'* 

S(hodolflclilidlipuiiitud(irt 

ind lonwr tm^ cUim 
tliititudlii|iiidiiiiin|wiUi» 
ienceiinihepiiihi«ee»iedid 
Spcofliecuilvediyi. 
' 'Two wccki would be cMti' 
.^ve," Frtidcfliuer it6r 
de'nii "on mirict" lit provided 
wlihlivMninuitbiihraxnbreilu 
onthehour.hciiid. 



•But Rilph Cheninitoo, who 
wullndlnin,hliVSCjobui 
MturltyiiietidutiyeiriiDlut 
J.^iiy lor poor M) petfom- 
,an(t,MldiitilftiiiidMiidiii|iii 
:'iMii«lRieiiiMhitticbiiiiihly 
iMtoak'plict'llinoKively 



.V'lluiowolOQelildwhtitood 
'MI3UinoiKht,diyitiirdi]r; 
,'uidChemiivta. 

Jity Men, ili I poaitllo 
'ywhwhowunlaiidlnMihe 
.Khooliiit April, nallidmi^ 
ciMUlflwhichhewttiifiindio 
,lNMyi 
'1lywiu(nyourhMd,tillite 
^orjiiitlookotitthewli)< 
r.yM«duphivhi|ttipeid 
„.Mii<h«iili 
/' Ad^lllllltlKortllUtheydil• 
cohllnMdlhel(lAdlfl|Wlllpn(• 
HcelutmonthudiiMillowrti' 
M\i tiiiricted to their (hiin 
"with mdtag iMteriili, uiUii 
.Dtrlodtiiidloii|trbmlii) 
: IVobei hiwiMit - Cir- 
' i)la Mil Rimben contkiiiiy 
'hin]trtildMti,ioiMtlMir^ 
Miliii i» uineallliii ud 
thniuo(phyilcilvlolenee,lntt 
ippiitAiellortioteitUtidNi'i 



9 
0 



duralutluiuit/. ,*wfovili«lii|WltliD»N 

' . "WeleKlU'UUflddtridb oMiAilWdfin." 

)f louilniltttliwyiituilenulilldn'l In ISO. Morpft 

/ hivflicettt 10 (hlfliithiif could aiilMticilvtdofnelatlDDraw 




, hivt icceii to itilflgitiMy could utdiNNeilvtdoin^ 

^CMtiydlicliiriedwldauif^ "1 "'I'.^^^^J^S? TZ^rZKr *^ 'nioilo(Aw«flttaiiddlic^|. mini, rflhi m ilx 

AiitliiNiyM'MUe.l»iiiot lHjni,l« Mis intotaj 1" f^^^^^^ puiiiYSC'ibelttylflninli.Yel' vWdoaaartlobiS^ 

iwuNif" aid I WuMflitoiL adiooli made ill greittMjaliuuiciiih r _ _ ^ ^ i^Tjz^ 

KwV^'"^ airuAt Sfiu"!!^^^ aaxs 

;,,iil,Sl^liciMdli*fi|hi.i ln:Deeeini)er.t)ii Aauued KtffSl^^^ tin iibto<rfni Wiow tin (diiiiM lajfji 
iCIvllUiiitiNlltlM. - ind RthibUltiiiva Services. 

i'MtaiZw wffmpoiitiictiiidmtoiem^ u/!rui£r!^L^2 KeiiIuo(i)»iMy.wlilcii«u Schod idinM 

,2ffi» sssw. :aar"* -fea: i-C-ijs 

- MMioftNldMteHow Madb|\ iriii«iiil»pi«> 

ever,MortifliWl»wui|$oiii(ed cMOfd >|ioiliilll»Mlf 

Z k boys woiild do undw. , indreluiiii|(ostiiidwill. nighlly prMjJw NWA Oij £ rStSK^iM 

myitiMwhores^tfon bMhot whom wen Mhtim 1 .5^^^ 

iVcNlteiMt-Alio piieedinlUtkwIorwhiiihey ??P«^ '1ft ittlLS^ J^.SS£Z 

wlerfwIloliystsllW'liiwour SUled minor infracts duringnljIiliotec^lwidMuinid m^^; S^2£tatt2 

^imbotaloacdiiireusedlor To prevent ihem liom lyinj [^e V^'^ » • iXll^ut S^ffi 

lyouiliswhoeofliliuieiovioteieilii downiithelrcells.iheyttaiheir ^^N. ump«"«J'f»w>«i'^ SSCl'S^!^^^^ SSlWit IS 

:TJesorre(use(osti»iwtll.lfl wnsis wei« handcylledlo il» ai aiieniloQ st ihe loot ol iheir ^^fX^^lTZ fSZ^\ZS^ 

:.addii^s(udefltswl»beeomev|. niettlriUifltsMN^^ Wi, „ , ...^ 21^°^^*"'^''^'^ SSffi 

^olent or ohysitiilv resiii sull Kevin MymitI, pro ect dirM- mamiil. cw rateciiiMiiiii 

SXZZZ l«(toscM'.««|.Wl. ist.w 

liHMtiiitt tdiiw w Minely wip', ciiewWgiirtw heKlxf* bewiwMiiwIwip .ra .ciiiiMiM 

lm*m'ZmZ seatdwireiwaiiyiopiid Wy,H»im»le|.«itto»(i wrtwippoliiiribyitoKl; tiwioMMkAVitfdIiitt 
loiteiiM II VSC IiM i^iw il« )ii<^ 

I' ■ ■ o • ' ' 
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THE IDAHO STATESMAN, DoiM 



Expert calls 
youth center 
unsanitary 

St. Anthony fadlity 
inspected in '84 



A UM feMpKtlon er tte 
Youth Stnricw C«ttr at St 
Anthony rav««l«d unmihAiy 
kitchen facOJtles, poor vantlla* 
tksn bi the living arMS and 
Utre elMtrtcal wim. a iMahh 
conAiltant aald Tbunday. 

Tie paitouTliatJoo pUat at 
the center — where mIDt if pfo- 
for use tn the YSC 
Knchen — ' was eo imaanliaiy 



Airing the tapecttai that 
condltkms could have led to an 
out break of dieeese such ai aeJ* 
noneUa, teld Sam Hoovar, an 
•Bvlrooniental heahb on»ih< 
■BtfrooTtaai. 
tHoovtr wavkM tar ■» 
Pimnclaco Yom Uw Ceacer 
attorneys who filed a 
Hon lawfult aaJMt i 
Health and WeUkre P^pait. 
w aOeyed ahuee aad 
ax the St Anthony te> 

- . i Eawnlt waa filed OB t** 
iMlf of fonatr. otmnt aad 
ture itudemi at ttebdUty and 



la itflu fjmm USTDto- 
met Jiid|e>ay UlcWicMe 
that the conitltutJenal r^jhts of 



arouthi at the canter have been 
vloietad. Tba adt atei a*a 
■hat McNlchoto mandtte ttat 
'Kich abutea ha pnMUtad la 
ttBeftiture. 
CtapanjEBent afHcteb have 



atk! there have been problems 
at the faculty at the past, but 
the eute contends thoee prab- 
lams have been reeolved. 

Hoover lenmed bi the fburth 
of trial nroceedinp that he 
iRipectad the eeoter ta^March 
IIM, a rr n wp a nl ed by Youth 
taw ewer attocaey Davkl 
Lambert, who took photo. 



_Fbod-ff«pamtioB aqiulpinenc 
dU aet asaet health atandaids. 
Hoover aakL Dbt covtrad 
WptBe pt ,pota and pant, and 
tood was Kored on Itoon that 
had ooc been deaaed, he aakl 

Beovar mM dtahwaAfaw 
•qM^paeM waa aot aet MttS 
TgyetaretartU. 

awwalpocentJalKtood 
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Lexington Herald-Leader 



LuinQion, Kentucky, Octobef t6. 1904 



SOpaoes ZSciOit 



Sta^B sued om alleged abuse of boy in foster home 



Tk Mi HI til IMfcy 
HMUMNHMRltMrlM 

it iH» «M « lir )M « it 
kMT Ml Mi w i^mit ti 
ralMtafilfiiliiriKMilfel 
Mililli^liiiMl 

ni ifym «ri it iMcty 
MMiilrtCMiiliMl 



iMMMMMiilMMlf 

in 



Iwty OM ir Hm l» ^iMk^^kmmm, 

•fitiiMir. 



MM VIM Ufif ilirf m tM 

iaiPififi«i(^iliilifHl 



mitf mittf ii « ii 



ni M Ml II, In Ml 

iiy iM wff cMpMiiri 
ly Mft iM i*nci^ 

m IM i I iMflVMl iiV 



teiiiHirlWtt«il|ii«l 
Mil «tf ipiiil im «l 
tHl ii kwm MA Tto 

CUIiiNlliillMMlillli 

llii*!2^**^ ******* *^ 



^^U^^ ^AMA H^^fl ^^^^^uJ ^^^A 

WM^^I ffHI H 

pwMyMil||iMi^|lPt 

ThtlilMitaihMliiiMr 
ilMMMlfiMiiliiliiifl 



MA 

Ite iiiii|iiMiili|)ii^ 

ii MM Cm Iv IM lit» 
ia 



iilM.Mii 
id,MilttiiiiiplyMM 

f,i«MMMlilt|IM» 

im -M mMM ft ii 

MM-iilrtpMiMl'il^ 
If irldtfMMilii 
•I* 

IWMiiMmInM 
iMitcMTtti^MMa 

MiiiMiri 



ntMl«fllli|i4*Mll 

pMni M io' Ml pkMl 
ptA, Ia ^yu^y ii4 dlffll^M^^^ 

|M Iw M liMf Hi Ml 
M|Mlll«Mltt9McylM 
MMMiOliiMil" 

Mj^iiMiiilMfcf 

U«4 l(liii,it«i«nM# 
MilMtflrVMMM 

M tMi * iMi in *1M 
urt ikiff to mr^ i( tai H 
piM M,** ^ b (M ir 
MMMMvitMM 
iiiM. 

^camirMNiiiiMy 
Mm if%^ it M lb III 
Ii Mf*f M ft Mf 
cut HMMIiM^il'r 
MyilMl^" 

iMMrfftlMMHl 
fctiiM»MlMniH>i 



iMwiiftMMMii 

MMlltaWMMl^ 
■ MMiy iKMIflN 

MlMM^Mii*MiKM 
^liiiM. 

tiMlMM,lll»|ir^ 
^MftlCMi^KMUfi 
Ifti fmmk i Mil Mil 
Mil IK 

*M N M ll ii M 
iM Pi^ ■ hMtfi m 
Ntai^iiMiihft4i(ciiiiii 
MMftiAitMaifM 

MMMMriitHMlii 

1 M ii tirft< Mm 

itfiiMftrtMi**i*«^ 
lUMMMliit 



M m MM M il Ml 
telHliMtftoiMBi^ 

i^HMIiit«*ik» 

ftfMMMlMM^M^ 

Mi ii if WMpMift 
itaiMllia* 



IteMfti^vM^Mri 

MlHMti^Mi*^* 
McMiM' 

iiOiwMMMMn 
M ifae^ iit ii M M 



*^llwM.iW(,htiillvi 
I WiMi k). M if ift^ ftftlif 
ftM imty HMI M* «ncft 
i|l(ft iJirtAiiiiiiiiM 
wH^rtii^MiiiMiily 
iiiciiMi,''iiM 

luitfti tarf IM if M Ml 
ffAffii fvwi if Imh ft ^Dfttar 
UOifiMiMH^IIllitl* 
MCftgMyMM 

MpMiM.iltoMir if 
pMn (Mm hifKi^ M 
ifVftoJClMftiMVfnMi. 
cMMft IflMlftWt.Mr* 

Mlwrt .nyr'^jiiMiii 

r Mi Mir ft 



*(nf 1%) Mi I IN M 
iMMMMl^MM 
ii If Ml Ml i^ 
iwHMt ifti^ IM iMfj^ii Ii 
Mrf tiMMllAiMI; 
liiiftiCM,NliM 

•MftiitMMin*^ 
MituniliiMMv* 



0. 
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YHENMHOfiTATIttlAfiBoiM 



6ituntiy,JuMl.lttS 





at YSC finished, 




A MmiI JudiiniM FMiy 
thit '^cniri IM wuuT punUi- 
nnli OM Mdiitf It itM 
Youdi SmrlCM Cmir, bW In 
Rhmd to IMM H M4ir tente 
Um pnctloM biCMM hi ttM liMiy 

klW but dlKOMlMdi 

''ti'tcliirtaiMtMpncticii 
n)itiv«toiltttiVckQlr,ttNdiM 
MllMduiiornitiilMeomtf 
tutad eiMl wd unsuil poBlili* 

US. DiMrtct Ittdll Kay 
McNIcMiilkirtidayittltictA- 
clutloa fl( i.iMiy UW to 

Bolao. 

ButheidiMDHttawdonOie 
evltetct, Mte offldili bad dlmt* 
nitad dnae dtatipliairy nmiwla 
indNdtdiioiMiivitliaontdila 
vwld muiM Om. HierHofa. 
he uld, he «u unwllliai to Im* 
ponicouitofiMf. 

"Vn had i aatuni mMiace 
(0 interfmnn thraucb fedml 
mn% whcittver il cut bu ivotd- 
ed/'hciild. 

Hoih fides wikmA 
McNidNtf deeliiM, which gave 



GriMliii widely. lUte Haalih 
indWiUaitDiractorRoieBow- 
mill, laid thai itw wlabad 
HcNicholitiddiitiMthaciie 
i|alMt(hiHate.Bu(iiiaMid*e 
wii •etiatie thi Judia had Mt or- 
detadA monitor ta watch iha €«!• 
tar*! flpHittoB Of impoiad m 
onlar fMnbii Iti Qpanilon* 

"Itll lUow ui to pTBtmi the 
way we want to. It nilly does 
heiputwIlhthsquilliyoftiwiMV 
gtim;' taid Bowmin, « defawl* 
aniintheiiut,"We1ldoMrown 
moflltoi1n|orhowlc (the center 

SrD|nin)ii|Oingon.We11bnn({ 
loutsldaconiultaiiu.'' 

Youth Law Center iitomey 
Kllttbeth Jimeion, one ot four 
ittomeys uing the siute, calHd 
th«deciiicn*'amajorvictoiyror 

childTO." 

• *'lrd(tiider this to Im I very im- 
portant lUteineni thit the d^ 

parl'tifitl can I uImm; (iMhluii 
under theircaitni*'>ht*i»iKl. 
Teresa Demchik. an iitoniey 

iMVICkcaF^ 



CMrinMlMPililA 



with lha National Cantar for 
Youth Uw, Hid VcNIcWa' die 
lifitim that tha wont ^dtactoU* 
nary nnciloaa wan tiiffliitKy' 

ttOlM WODld Upkl Ifel Wlf$ ^ 

IDtatyiorah^atithM. 
"AiliaitMw.kldiMaiup 
UMn -wltl mm hiM to |b 
'iwhitw«vnll)|i«iilk*'' 
tfldJodyD^cMefthiyoidlM 



tknmht 
iildK 

who4iwi«thadMiic t i(»h» 
idt.Ua]TW«MMlaatl(M 
dtukihi trill thit hi OMWts 
bouH In laiihir nauiiM' lor 
IMhouiiiiiirSylitiAhihiii' 

taf. Wd dW hi CMIIpMIt fl 

conncuthw diyi b aolniy ca» 

nmnNnii 

Utymrfonthi Youth Smv* 
ICMCaitarMdihaHiiloMlCifr 
tir lor Youth Uw., both of Sm 
Fnitclico^ and Idaho UfM AM 
Sifvtcai had atad tha ataH 
Health aoTwaUir* DaputMM 
and dapaiiRMM offMali oi h^ 
hall of mldenta at tha autm 
Idaho kuUiutloa lor anwt 
youihi 

Tilt lw»W6ek trial kichidad 
tettlmony about dUciitUflaiy 
pnc^ilMi; adueatloaal proiniM; 
the poalttve pur cuttura pf» 
gram. In which chlldtw help 001 
another with pnblemi; poiilliia 
unHatlon vkntiona at tba eetv 
tet'i kitchen anddalry;aadmidi< 
calandpijichlatitetnatmiMit 
the center. 

The kial coMortkuM had 
MuAi I *\lidifatory tudamant" 



that pan ivhabililillodcottdltloM 
aaddHiilplhtaffMdloMfttihA 
cantirvlolitadtMldiaa'arig^ 
andM«darpr#ltb«ihihiati 
from yit M t H ithti tjMPh pta^ 

JiBWMI iHd infBd UfWtfhltl 

hiacMiiii|!ii|i>i''^iA 
idO|AoNofihiiiiitla«t0«t- 

MithltllllimfiiNMl' 
(0 111 ^ MICtfQIli 111 IprtM 
iMk^i llMriH A 'MlllHP to 

VWIN GMNr M fliyi (ml 
dUittl tM Mill WIIMk VB 

ch0M aid M: iNiMi thi 
atatiUMhiitNfiiiilfyviihi 

Hf WteliHi III; pwwwii ^tt 

.tllQfMI II VM Im MMK} V 1^ 

BrfM A ^tAlll A^ 

,dMl«IMk<telM«^ 



Sb ilto iMM McHicMi ti 
oftfir U InfiMMiti inni* 

Mllif ' CMwi|l COiMHMdOi 

With pifwdi cMUvmoi if 
Miiicil lit piyciMfti Nn^^ 
idMmoi II fm Mlity Mi* 

RMOU} Md pilhMthV M'Mi> 

(irttMieittaidMMnitywBi* 
bm 

MeNichoii Mht'ihi putte 
bi1i«fa«ihiiulthid'Vaiitjrp» 
wllirMdfiniitiiMiiM^ 
nylniltMiihitti^o .'^ ' 

ThiCOltOtdWtiMIMIItall 

Friday. Eliabaih JiMioi md 
dtihadMldaihowaMehlhitwo 
yarn of Imiattiailoa and tanl 
woriioaihiciiiMuldcQiLlut 
juiipayiQiforflvBCQiauliiitiio 
vUt tha aanan Idaho hMtliMin 
.coiiiboutmMLi|ri|l$ 
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TlnMiMiKmid' 
Priiliy,DicMbi|}ilM 



Youths abused at 3 training schools, suit charges 

,t;kmNDIII.III)l6 IHhiii ckUim ly ikitklMi ud it iik cnmiiul'iiuiKt im I" <r'<*'"i ^ ^ otly i nmli pUDm, I miMii iliy M H ' » 

|:5tft|litlM KKkifirlultliprNKoMc ki4tiiiihuiUitiiNiol(Mirol,'' wully yMM iM owf. uliMnMRlMlri. |hiliu,'^iiMh|il • ■ 

'^i^'TAlUllAlKI - A MiMl Dm ' uidMUltUUMWuiyolll- (rswM, itl \k\ lutfi lo HRS M MilW . MMMMiMlllflliM 

^'Milflii Nilflitf<icilit TkuM wMliMN kikill el |iou(tiiniNlu|uittlHluiiiftt4 Mi" MMI,H]fll|llMyMwMk mwwilliilMVttNkllll^. 

WlMnld»KtiNltinHt itMttMOyMiltt,Me«tyNn{ iiiMiMiiwiiMunitoeuol Mii4<lKi)«nmiWiiiA ckuMioiiilytliiiaiiiMiNi Hi nI lifNN ttt Nh wf* 

rVvlMvc^lMMfiHi HlDyiiniM,rlitKiiiliiDi»t(r pnio*>i(lD(i wn itmitf \k Nirriiid(lmkobH|fn«ikiloM l^tm^^^^tt ^UUnvmmmi 

STMipMy (V<nM M richii Sdool Tor loyi in OIh* Utf ytit, ro(»l wt> m o( i >•>•»»' ><•" *«>^ «'>) r» >M umiw iwril tNMl AnniIhi » tafMOlM MM 

:>|Mli^ in inii tnum duiMiidiMco^KiiioHlMc imibrwiiiiiiitiOklilioni'ifi' uM diuMMct ky 'kotiyiRi' JiMyfn«n{k.1tii1IM|iioill ttmm M|v i*n tflM' 

KmoiStliBdliOuli.AiiwMyi hkiK itiimiii ichoolt, whtit ( -iliiinin|^»u4l(|thkM4 ikwilleiiiMHiMllttfili m. ■ 

> IMM 1*1 IkiUllMilct lyikiAiiffkH Civil bktniit kMikiMwy 01 ilw^ Nykii^lorlkii'' (mumUmfkm^ff 

imw. lk> Ytiilli Li» Cfiiltf III irtiiMMMifPttitltnuon Al«. Ik« wil tliilllfd. HI IkiM FMMiM^Mtktllklfll^ (MIllljlMMlM 

. li Mnm d Hnltk ml iiOSiidS^^ "UmNimiKly, Fkiriii itmiidi Khooli utr unill uoUim ctUi - Ira n liK^iuti mil M Nfif i( pNMll pilwy, W HM|iik' 
liMliilinlMiiMr»«' Mro«|hiiliiwii. m oi Mliiwiii: (o|tl uid, (iN "idiuuiMiii kMii" - m «iHMii(hKkooli.lltMi<ik*l 

Kkoiil<oniilotyiilti,»li(k|(i* «iitt>(MiiH MM fw 

irilly koM iwKt 11 Miy (Wim Mil, minM mN. 

inliiyime<<iit»t<tfl«M,i(m iwidl aw Hi fiimlait 

irtiiiiii|fikyiii|k1tii^> iyiiiilli|,>iili|ii nitty o, 

HI" wko worti It-kw nyi (N llMiNil. iKt i iHaiM Hi. 

iililll(ull,«0|y(ir. wcitliHlfn|MlilKMll4 

Diitrikiiitdidiilmli'iM tttpm. 
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MEIRQ B 

Boy suffered severe neglect 
in foster home, lawsuit claims 



proper avtmiM m tkyJnJ fl£! 
•P> tt( f^r toot •M^UtOM 

^rssi^990Mm^,ijS SSI: 



JJ74 wfeta thr Mir piicvd feim • 
fodrr borne la Louuvuie. Ht tod 
P^^gJgM palsy tod «ti(kctf 17 

EiSfli ytai» laitr. Eucm* ^ fj. 
•ally rtmovetf from Ut faaitr 

17 pounds In fart, fen •tight MVir 
toi ovtr 30 pounds M feu ritU 

•Jlrf 5*" waived mt 

fostrr homt. and the ttait CkMftei 
lor Human ReMurcc** role la moth 
UoTing ht% »«li-bciQ£. are urteu or 
a la»(uii filed )e«ierday la US, 
District Coun In Uumille 

THe luii fitrd on Iht feoy% behalf 
cofiieadi fee »ai urftnoc from ai* 
utmt matnuintion when to wai- 
rtmovtd from the home. 

And It coniends thai fee wu ub* 
Kcitd 10 aevtrt physical, ncdical 



•onai »orhtn ud tto feitcr 
noiher artreal adequtieiy utiMd 

I^.'-^f^^^^Wtf child, the ami 

the tfai^ dtd Ml follow up OQ iani^ 
Mgi*OMtaio.lk,ai»oasSfpo«SS 

«5l!f 22 ^ reviewed ifen 



MM lhat, tor amm KMsiht teM 
Mgleef wfeUi at Child wai fa ttair 

CBfV. 

Tadajr tto toy Km %Kh kM 

ted M VM Mnh 10 him^irtoh ml 
•to 17, Md to (uhtequeMly to- 
cm a arard or ihr nair Mtr to 
tef ftoiptiaiaed Ibr tnm. sm to 

yMThfO. 

^ h|t to li about as tall ai a &. 

ghr«(d-totfeii wrichitoupto 
pounds Md his Unbs Md 
nte, »hkh Mc* mSStd^ScS. 
tohUy ihnNjfh lavt aia vt m 
tovered »tt> aoA nash. 

■ooftoy AUca Bunoa. vm tod 
le* BOY 
rACe ^ caL I, this aactlM 



Caatfaiied frea ragr 0 1^ 
torn appotnied by ito coun lo look 
oui for (hr chtidi Intrrcm. aadto 
anonjeyi for the Nauoaai Ccatrr 
for Youth U» in Saa Fimncif o 

lunoa said last alaht that thi cult 
hot .only ouUmcs Eu|«ae*8 pro6- 
lanvs la fostrr arr. but pointt mi 
ihe.Dfed for "m la>toUK daahlM 
of focirr car»." 

Thr nil vru fiird hialnai ieha 
Karmaa, rc&ional aocul aervkM 
in*n*|er for Ihr Cahiaet for Bu* 
man Arsourcts. and to loclal 
»erkri» and supcrvUon who mont- 
iorrd thr cfelld'i care to • tmn 
feomr In Uuii\itle. 

Thr hull allrgn Cugtne vai m( 
provided food In sufficlrat guaatiry 
or nuinurnal vaiur. Md that fsad. 
ing tcrbnlqun vrre mi adMualt 
d«pnr rtpeaird liuinictloni. 
tl aaid that to tl7» and tNO fee 
fc«NUI«rd for aevrrt d«hy. 
ItLl^ ^ Improper diet 

t«r rnothrr did not providr proper 
"J 'iJ'^Py w ottrr atrrdiet 
prvscnbrd b> docioii. arfelch ham* 
£L'!, ''"''>>PfcJ*t»I develop, 
sxni. tl abo aaid fet did hot irt 
hdcquasr drnial care Md that that. 

a^rj ^ mpoosibir 

■or mwUiorias utr care af foaicr 
cbildrro recrlved m'jmtnmti 
pom of ausprcied Malrct Md 
abu«. thr nit anrges. InSfgdlaiiJ 
pom ai ceaUnurd «e(cht kM. 
ijUu*d hMual medical Tsamlu- 
Boas, poor feygfenr. and ato ImS- 
drnt la »hlct scfeoo; oCTicvUi 
aevrrm! roaches ta his elothiM^ 
w Mcb Iftftaace. ihr MlTcaB- 
••Ads. thr luic failed la coMuei & 
ttoroufth lavctiitatloa Md telM to 
ivmove him from the toiler totodT 



to Septemtor tMS. tto aula A. 
■J br decided EuteM £ 
cviviu proper car*, tot did mi 
«»ove fetm MUl Dcccmtor tNS^ 

to aubject lo aeileci" camint feia 

•cirrioratr, the sulf curias. 

AArr to was removed. Ms mw 
toner rnothrr look bim to • pedla- 
mclan Who fouad he was tunedu 
wwn ttvere malnutnuon Md u* 

toll layi. Her report utd feu -et- 
bvmlttcs ware wasted, tto re was 
to eubcuuaeoitt ttouc and m tat. 

•« todMd. ifcto Md 

to! toet Mr. 
nvcd much losfer to aood toalth. 
JjJIje deve^d m/iSIjT £: 
.Nctwa ... to would tovw ^i^** 
withia«fe»toy^^ ^ 

ctol workeis aMfM to ^ cue 

3^.?.!!?JCJ*/'' »• «»• 

toft aod special aeedt orpbyilcal- 
^fM tocataliy uadiapptohSlli 

Becauae of Ihoae toeten. tto autt 
•»*«« ttat lEutih?toI^.Sd 

ihyticar - 



*J?U**l 5** ewnpeiuwtoiy 



I2«/^ SiS"^ told to <id Mt 
vent to cammeai m tto MM to 
««aftotodto>ti«ait 
•toa ihaf tto Mate vio (umy aim- 
H paadlac u UttmmSvSi 



fectH 
Cauft 

But a twxiew of eouirt rmttn^ 
toe case ehowa toe Ma^r iiS!to! 
tohl It Itltod M phySllrTSSS 



iStJSL^ ^ eotoiuoa. to Ma 
Muaee n cuai a BMdioai report 
•ner Bueeot tod felp eurMrv 
vhicfe ^ to b a deSSSS 
Jwt very tmali child for WiaST. 
g^itloc ar dlstharte: JSIiili: 



COhltOdlAI It CCMauou^ff^SIS- 

he tome. "ITir evldeaca tw- 



Si! S5.*S^' "'J* •*w«oca fw. 
E2?.'ili^y • ^ tocelvto 
tovtoi eompeieai eare to aaeh «f 
SS.'K!! IS?*^ APPn>prtaie aery. 
•Cto tove toea readrred the child. 
••. The atlaet for Humaal^ 
tourcti tos niJed apoo^ JS. 
toved tto lepuubte medical Md 
^f m^nat M vlct to Ui cm Sd 



tje toport aaid tactol workers 



toade to move EuceM. 

tor •# Xeatuekv Youth Advec«i« 
»Ucfe wattovelvad to tto prtUmT 
tory tovaaiiBiuoa cf EufeM 

toto. tall ^? iM toll c£Il^^s^ 

cuidru to fostrr care arouto KaZ 

SfSv*^^***** «<Mto«r5 

tould toppea to h«y couaiy to 

*^e can ttpoa toe atate to dCMl. 
•P a CMnprtheasive bIm tor ito 
nform or tot toiler cweiyShar 
^He iald toe case hbo ftfiM^ 

of '^''"'^^"'^^ch^in *^ 



Mai wertoii ttaa Jc 2d £^ 
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PAUL JANENECII 
AclM0 Kdilor »n4 fvbiuht 



ROOOIT T. SARNAHD 



AiMctou JUUori 
MRT EUKK JAMIS EDOLHUW THOMAS F. MAFP 
HUGH HAYNIC C5«fto<mirt • 
BABRY BIlldHAll JIL, • ',''.\«: ' 



Shocking photo of a child 
supports case for rief onus 



THE OOVPmON of • child ao 
bony and tnucUud thai ha looks Ilk* 
th« vktim of a Nsxi cttocfiumkm 
cAmp AoukI havt told wcial worUn 
in ibf Kentucky Cabimt for Human 
Rmouxtm, their Hiprrviim and hi|h- 
cr-lcvd burtaucrau that iomtthing . 
wu wrong Sut, rtfrrtubly. It didnt 

Th« ctte of Eu|tn« D. came to pub. 
lie atienUoo ihU wt«k. wiih tUwi ta 
Louisville of a ffdrral tuit on hii b*- 
UJl. H«» a cerebral paliy wtlm who 
weighed a meager 17 pounds at 9 
months, when ih* state put him »» a 
fosur hiime. and waa about the sam* 
wtigfat eight yean laiar. The lawwlt 
sav^ be suffered from extreme malau- 
mtion. If ao. it's iutt the lalast and 
moM dtftufhing exampU d state faU- 
urv lo make sure children entrusted to 
lu care doA*t suffer even more harm. 

A suu nokfsman Ulks of **viflor- 
ous** invcstigauona. But* no one who 
wsKhet these things eipeett any^of 
aubataniial to result The suus child- 
car* sysum eooiimies to be so badly 
underfinanced afMl undettiatfed. and la 
so encumbertd by ■ bureaucratic itlf« 
pnMctMAism and daiocMUvaa.to oct 
fomfully, that ool/ a sweeping over- 
haul wUl suflice. (iuch an overhaul, to 
bav* any real chance of succesk prob- 
ably would have to be personally de- 
manded by Governor CoUlns. 

Cfcilrf-nfciis» CM«e* 

I 

Problena with the stau's foster car* 
program, which currtnOy has about 
COOO chiW«n, artnt new. of emine. 
But what makes the current situation 
unuiual is lb« rash of chlld'sbuse cases 
that have been coming to Ijfht. Ukt 
ihe allegations of sexual abuse of teen- 
aM cirU la BuUiU and Henry County 
tattf^ home*, what distinguishes ibe 
Cuflcne is the evident Inability U 
thirsuu to earc properiy lor th« cfail- 
dren la lu custoc^. 
. It happens like this: The sut* ukas 
a child from his home hjcaiMs ol par- 
•fltal abuse or neglect. The Is put 
In a foster home pendinf ntum to bis 
own family, when the situation there 
^nJ^ adoption. U aU ala. laUe. 
At aU stagH of the proosss, Ibe mm 
thai new obuset dont 




simply replace the old ones that 
Ibe problem la lb* first pIsM. 

But new abiMs are occurring, and 
cxperu cite aeveral reaaons. One la to" 
•(tequate state fundini. ■ 
Ing from the lacTthat the pnblo* 
MdinarUy la lavisihl* to moM dtijwt 
Evsryone Is now aware of lb* n**d lor 
education reform, and the courts or* 
making it Impossibl* for legUlatum to 
avoid prison Improvements. But aunort 
nobody, ew*pt for social worker* and 
auch vocal but undtrflnanced groups 
as Kentucky Youth Advocates, fos* to 



fliocnc D.. pMurad in Auouat J0a3 
Of ue 9 ond I r pounds. H«is now 
reunbetf wuh Ma Mother and boa 
palnod Cn MM oiM iMl0h(- 

'bat for chUd'TSf* ImprawoaMnts. 

WoiH/ critics aay lb* atate has cr^ 
•tad an unraspoaaivo bur*sucracy la 
which the people at lb* bottom the 
•ocial worket* - Ise* practically la. 
surmountable difficulty la fafapianhnf 
lb*ir cUems. Csae loads are. toe big. 
ond superioffi *ren*i ncMlivo to com- 
pbinaot pnbiMM tbw bav* ignor«S 
erfaiUd to sotvt. And. on the other ' 
hand, tb* aadal. vwher* lb«Bielv« 
u« so badly paid and awsrworkad. and 
aatmtoblr ao pooriv train«l. that 
they u* handicapped in iulfilUng tbeU 
dutSss. Tb* startinf pay for auch work- 
Sfa lUntuekyiTlUM 3^'- 
Miisdly Ihe lowest la the nation. 
TTwhat must be done? M •t'oiins 
Of* to be f**l awllastiM. p«hags Ae 
only wirtahle afpraach •JwJJJb^.J' 
Omnor CoUlM to atiit te HPolat^ 
an todependenu bBparHaT aSa bi*- 
tevd iroim ol cttiaans to evaluate 
£m*s ivuem of aedal aervkea for 
ehildren. Thb woidd Involv* a sweep- 
ing nvlow ol otelttistraUve pcoee- 
a5*s and, ol oouise. ol what h would 
cost to lua an odaqMOlo ayMeei.. Sudt a 
Mudy would boceaaa hist another duu- 
JKrtr ualssa II hail«stJglous laod- 

^uTovrnM »srt Combs, Isr-ln- 
mapci. wbb his Mroof toierstt la ^ 
i^lor Ibe «.as^ Mgleclfd. wquld 



jTibw.'i ooy douU about 
tucfcy** n*^1u* PlcttOT 
riba buUbtf Ihioufft bia tl^ln. lUers 

«»aiertt*asttry, but •"^f^J^ 
hav* a hither prtorlty. Oo^on^i^' 
Una ea^ido. IS alone. But perhjps 
mot* than anyone olae. abo can mo^- 
Uae public suq^ot ^ aaedfl. 
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Chairman Miu^r. Mark, Thank you . 

JotaS^l'S SSS "■^""^ Oongresswoman Nancy 
Diane? 

STATEMENT OF DIANE SHUST, SENIOR SUPERVISING AlTORNEY 

icIX'Z^^^i^r''''^''' ™^ —ER Zv: 

Ms. Shust. Mr. Chairman 

over'^^u" way^'"""- *° '^e microphone 

Ms. Shust. Thank you. 
nf fiL"f™® ^ifne Shust, and I am the senior attorney in cKaree 
of the Juvenile Services Program for the Public Defender SendS 
tor the District of Columbia. In that capacity, I repr^enfchflS 
who are mcarcerated at the city's three juvenile facSs 

A act as a legal ombudsman on behalf of the children I handle 
their leg^ as well as their institutional problems 

S J^°^^^ supervisory position, I also maintain a reduced 
case load, so I also represent chUdren in the delinquency svstem I 

ifyea^r """"^ ^ '"^^ '^^'^'^ fot IppSSly 

thf^I^lS^^^f l^^^^ constant. One is that regardless of 
the system that the child is in, whether it is the mental Sth 
tt""; "select system, or the delinquency system, you are ac- 
tually talkmg about the same chUdren J- J- you are ac 

CB^tr.^^^ ends up in depends upon chance in most 

_rtS tS^E SKyTte'm"^'.^^^^^^^^^^^ — 

pTiSr^n^J? P^^* "° What system the child is Ln. 

hv fvfo f ^«=eivmg appropriate services. This is evidencS 

by the fact that so many chUdren graduate from the neriect and 
delinquency systems aiid go into the adult criSSS j^^tfcS^^^^^ 
«.L-J^^ "^^^^^ have to decide whether toTrioritffS 

t°^em^rnr>3.*^"- ^ *he hopesThat wl cS 

prevent them from becoming incarcerated adults. 

,J, ™ed^<io bring with rie today a client so that he could tell 
you kis story of his involvement in the delinquency system but the 
confidentiaJily nature of the juvenile court preveiS thkt I bS 

sVTtIm lo^r^"^^^^^^^ SSSe iS?hin the 

^ifToWc^vf providing services to children m they should. 

pMefa S"St»fn?\h*en^S S^eti^J 
cerated at the city's three detention facilities. Th^^uft wS sS 
this summer by a consent decree. I would like to briefly rTd t?yS 
a few lines from our oress release: "xicny reaa ro you 



a few lines from our press release: 

by children and the excessive prac^^f puttoTrfiad^n I'T ^'^^^ 

i^ons. and to restraining them to pi^eTof fuSit^^^ " handcuffs and leg 



The children will be assured of proper medical treatment and a safe and clean 
flnvirnnmeTfrerrfdai^rouB fire>aMr(''« and of unsanitary food. Children wUl no 

lon^vftiTaiflS'i^^b^^^^ use toUeJ "S^^*^'^" 

neceas to toUets without depending 'M utaff to let them out of their rooms. 

"Xi^verr dSlts will prov&e '"<=a«=rt«<} ''^WrLTd^^^^^^^ 

bUitative aild mental health services to address the extreme deprivations they have 

suffered. 

That we needed a law suit biought against^ the city to correct 
these situations is outrageous. Th^. is the ;?"0 s; these c^^^^^^^ 
existed 100 years ago. These ai onditwns that the juvenile 

justice system was designed tp r m. learly, we are fp^hng. 
^ We do terrible things to cWld his f ^JJ^try ^dor the gu^e 

of providing them with care ana .ment. We do this m institu- 
?ioSs For example, if a parent were to lock a child m his room for 
21 days, blowing him out for 2 hours a day, we would consider that 
chUd abuse. Yet this is a common practice m institutions, it m con- 
sidered normal, it is acc ?pted and in many cases it is even lauda- 
ble 

I think that part of the problem with children in institutions is 
that the people who might keep the institutions accountable, d^^^^^ 
live in th^; and they don't utihze; I am talfang about the pub^^^^^ 
We know that we send chUdren to places like this but we redly 
don't want to know what goes on in there, we reaUy dont care 

' fo^m'y teSny"! ^ several problems that I have enco^m- 

tered ih representing chUdren in the system. I would like to per- 
ha^ describe sever^ cases that I have encountered that have ex- 

^"M^^y^ysteins try to dump children in one systein or the other. I 
have^und that the neglect system and the mental health system 
try to dump chUdren in the delinquency system, perhaps, in tne 
hopes that there may be more services available to chUdren as a 
delinquent than as a neglected chUd. x„ ^i. 

I, on the other hand, as a defense attorney, often try to get my 
cMicbren involved in the mental health and neglect systems because 
I believe more services may be avaUable to them. 

I have a 15y2-year-old cUent, named Kevin. Kevm's mother is an 
alcohoUc; she has disappeared from the home. 

No one knows where she has been for the past IVz years. Be- 
cause my cUent is IbVz, and because he has one juyemle a^udi^- 
tion, I have been told by members of the neglect system not to even 
waste my time trying to open a case jacket on hun; that .he is too 
old; that because he has a juvemle adjudication they won t want to 

bother with him. , . • ^ • „ i*a 

Now, this is an example of a system that is trymg to shirk its 
responsibUities and just trying to dump my client m the delmquen- 

^'^(Sn^eraely, I had a client who had grown up in the negect 
system He started out as a small chUd in foster homes, then foster 
IS options run out, and they put older g^^ren in grou^^^^ 
He picked up a delinquency adjudication. We were fortunate to^et 
SL^sent to a specid school which was located m Pen^l^^^ 
over the objection of both the Government and myself, the judge 
closed his neglect jacket. 
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What that meant was that when my client returned to the Dis- 
trict there was no other space to put him except at Oak Hill, which 

nnl"?^™"f ^^"^j^; f^^^ neglect jacket remained 

open, the neglect system would have been responsible for providing 
him woth services until age 21. My client was 18 years old at thi 

Sifof^n il^- ^ Government to reopen his 

jacket. Because of this my client remained at Oak Hill for approxi- 
mately 6 months until a space could be found for him 

lo me the real tragedy of the juvenile justice system, and the 
systems m general, is that we have horror stories, terrible things 
happen to children all the time. But the real horror stoi-y is the 
lack of services, the fact that we as advocates have to struggle so 
hard and fight over the very few resources that are there now 

We have a lack of effective programs. The programs that do 
work are too few. The waiting lists are too long. 

I had one child who remained incarcerated in a secure facility 
tor approximately 8 months waiting for space in a foster home to 
open up for him. At the time he was 12 years old. 
lipTnn^i^fo .u^fi focus on a lack of preventive services to fami- 
li^ and to children in this city. It seems that we only want to pro- 

^«ti?R^,??f^^T?u^ ^^'^^ *^^y actually come into the 

l^f^ I think there are many peopl« out there who are strug- 

gling and trving to work hard. ai c dlx 

f Jif^f ^''^ * know what to do. They have a child who may be 
^® ^ 17 years old; he can't read. 
What can they do; where can they go for help? 

T>o i-f®®"'^^*!^* always a lack of resources available to 

peop(u, and I would like to see more of a famUy-focused effort 

fhe^^nte^S s^'yS.^^ ^''""^^ ^^'^ '^'^ ^^"^"^^ 

JS^^ir?^^^^^^^ that Strikes me is that the children that I deal 
with m th^ city are all poor, and they are, basically, all minority 
children. Qearly it is not just that poor chUdren commit crimes in 

J^Ji^'u^ ^ ^y?^^ *^em differently because 

people who are wealthier have access to more services such as 
famJy counselmg. They are able to send their children to drug 
treatment programs. ^ uiue 

In the city we only opened two residential drug treatment pro- 
^ams m the past few months. We have a terrible PGP problemTeO 
be^ cannot possibly address the needs of the children in this city. 

M children who have emotional problems, and mul- 

SL^!r}^T'PKu%^^7%,''° therapeutic treatment center here ■ 
f^B^ ^ "^9" ^ ^« for'^ed *o send chUdren some- 
times thousands of miles away to schools in Florida, in Texas, 

Tj^^t ^ ' ^ where very little mS 

A^u hJ"^® children are appropriately 

placed, and that they are receiving the services they are supposed 
to be getting. Clearly it would be more cost-effective for communi- 
ties to develop their own residential treatment facilities. 

xne problems that I have just discussed with you are not merely 
local problems, local to D.C.; they are national problems and they 
arefacmg every community in this countrv, 

Tliank you for the opportunity to be heard. 

[Prepared statement of Diane Shust follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Diane Shust» Juvenile Services Program, Pubuc 
Defender Service, for the District of Columbia 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Diane Shust 
and I am the Senior Supervisory Attorney in 

Services Program for the Public Defender Service for the District of 
Columbia TwUh to thank you for the opportunity to appear. I wished 
?o b?ing a client with me today to tell you his fj^jy^ut the confiden- 
tial nature of the juvenile justice ay stem made that impossible It is 
mv opinion that this confidentiality actually protects all participants 

the system from public scrutiny, instead of protecting my client from 
public vHw I bel?eve that we wSuld have better ^^^ountability if the 
juvenile justice system were open to the public as is the criminal 
justice system. 

The juvenile Services Program (JSP) was established ^^J^ by the 
Public Defender Service pursuant to authorization by the District of 
^lumbiS CoSncil t^provide assistance to children who are detained or 
co^Uted'^arthe D?s?ricfs. three juvenile institutions, the Receiving 
Home for Children, located in Northeast p.C, and-^the Oak HUI Youth 
Center and the Oak Hill Ann«x (formerly known aarcedar Knoll) located in 
LaSrIl MarySand. JSP was established as "an i"^f"^«"t legal office- 
to addiess the legal and institutional problems of incarcerated 
-hildren I, and the legal interns who assist ma^-act as legal 
oSbidsmei on beSalf of and advocates for the 

these facilities. During FY '84, we handled oyer 1,280 cases for 
children incarcerated at these detention ^^'^i^^ties. Because of 
supervisory position, I maintain a reduced caseload ^^Vf^^ "P"°®"tea 
TnfllvMual children in delinquency proceedings. Thus, I am very 

. lay "ombudBinan" capacity through JSP but also a practicing attorney. 

I have always conoidered the juvenile justice Bystem a nilBnomer; 
the juvenile "injustice" Bystem would be more accurate. It ib a Bystem 
In whi^h childreS are Beldom treated fairly, the goal of "rehabilita- 
tion"iarely iB realized, and children leave the ByBtem often worBe 
thSS upSn eXt«ing becauU they have received no BerviceB or inadequate 
sMviceB? I have Been few children "helped" and more actually harmed by 
the wlt^ra. once in the syBtem, moBt children never leave. That most 
"gradSatl^ to the adult criminal juBtice ByBtem -evidenceB the °* 
the juvenile juBtice ByBtem to provide effective BerviceB and programs 
to address the special needB of children. As a society, we must 
oriSritize and fund programs for children in order to prevent children 
fJoS becomiSS inc«cLa?ed adults. Our prisons are °| Pf"°^« "l^" 

started their "careers" in either the neglect or juvenile delinquency 



system. 



Tn March 1985 mv agency and the American Civil Liberties Onion 
MatioJal KiBon project filed a class action auit against the District 
of CoJSja>!a on beSail of all the children incarcerated »t the District's 
?hree Juvenile detention facilities. The suit alleged that the 
faci!i?ies lack appropriate education ««viceB, special educat on 
vocational training services, medical, psychological and P«y="atrlc 
sirvices, as well as sufficient staffing patterns, staff qualifications 
^nd traiAina In July 1986, the defendants agreed to a settlement of 
111 iSsuesShich will achieve the goals set forth by the suit "hen it 
Sas first filed. The real tragedy is that such a law suit was needed at 
all bef o^e thi City would provide what we consider the basic services 
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our clientG are entitled to under local and federal law, and the tvoes 

tL^iii^rTo b%"^^'e°;;a"i!^?a^=^d!^="=""^^ ^° 

I would now like to highlight the moBt critical problems i have 
S^tP^^H^? fh^ juvenile justice system, x wish to «.reot> Jo^?hl 
Committee that these problems are not limited only to tl District of 
e?ery 8t;te!^^^ national problems conf ronting^very i..''diction^.n 

^JffS «PP*llin9 lack of the proper assesemeut oit 
children's needs and the provioion of appropriate i.orvices 
designated to Meet those needs. >x^ea 

^o«.o,.n,4«4 ^^'^J^f®" placed in programs without first 

determining what type of program would be best for that child, instead 
of designing programs which will meet the needs of the children, 
Qhnn?r2 placed in programs for which they are inappropriate. 

Should a child be properly assessed, the recommended services are seldom 

a^aoe'n, h^wa^^f ?nal?S°^^"/?^°'^""^"^ ^ therapeStic pUcImenr 
at age H? he was finally placed in such a program at age 15, after he 
had accumulated many more charges. ^ atcer ne 

(2) There ia a eerious lack of coordination among the systems 
designed to serve children, ojr»>.^=»«> 

Most children in the delinquency system have multiole 
problems, such as educational, vocational, medical, and mental health 
problems These multiple needs are often not met because no one is 
willing to assume responsibility for their coordination. Children 
consistently "fall through the cracks" because of this? which only 
increases their problems. Coordinated services or children should be 
the rule, i have found it to bra the rare exception. oe 

Me lack effective programs to meet: the needs of children. 
The programs which do w>rk are tco few in nomber. 



(3) 



u example, we have a very serious PCP problem in this city, 

yet we have only two residential drug treatment programs for aSolescento 

capacity of 50 beds. What's especially shocking Ta tha 
^innof^o ! ^""^ '^"S"^^ °f this year. Two progra^ 

S!«no^J°"^*'i^ begin to meet the numbers of children who are in 
aesperate need of such services. 

We have no residential treatijient facility in the Citv 
approximately 200 children from the neglect, delinquency, and 
fno?!5!°"^i ^y«*^^"'f a" sent to programs throughout th ^ntry. 
Including Texas, Minnesota, Florida and Massachusetts. en, litle is 

cnown of the facilities and little monitoring has been ^c^ucted of 

^nrhnUr^fr^'*^^?^?"?^"^^ P'*^^- When children arl lo llr 

from home, it is difficult to ensure that they are appropriately placed 
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and receiving the Bervices they r.^ed andiare supposedly Setting. Family 
Reunification and re-integrationu into Washington especially 
difti^ult-lu-such situations. These programs cost between $20,000 and 
$9S.per^chi5d per year. Surely we can develop appropriate treatment 
prci^rams^for such children in D.C. which would better serve our 
children, and even be cost-effective. 

The delinquency system has only 11 foster care beds which it 
utilizes for vounqer children. The waiting list for foster care 
placement is ™long. Older children can certainly benefit from such 
Dlaceraents . Eleven is certainly an inadequate number and should be 
increased! -FoFter care is a better option and is more cost-effective 
than institutional caxe for most children. 

Many of my clients are truly homeless. These children often 
do more time at Oak Hill than their counterparts simply because there is 
nowherl to place them. We have only one independent living program 
available to delinquents. We need more independent living programs, as 
Sell as group homel and Hhelter houses to avoid incarcerating children 
in institutions for lack of appropriate placements. 

(4) ife lack preventive aervlcea and family focused services. 

some states have a category of cases called -FINS- - 
in Need of Services. FINS receive preventive services such as familj 
counseling, in an attempt to keep the child f . ^ 

delinquency or' neglect system. Such programs and services should be 
mide a^^aable 1:o%ersona on request. I °f but 
information from-parents who know they need help with , f ^^i^"" 

Snn't know where to go for that help — if the help is available at all. 
We^need ?o Tolll more on keeping children with their f^-ili^^- l^^^-y 
cases, that will require increasing and developing services for them. 

(5) It has Ixsen estimated that at least 50%-75% of the 
children In the delinquency system are actually neglected 
children ifho were never Identified bv the neglect system. 

Who can say how many of these children may not have entered 
the delinauencv system if they had received the services of the neglect 
saltern? Xn'Llinquent children are identified as ^eing appropriate 
f^r the neglect system, that systelTTs reluctant ^^<=^P*^, f f^I- 
recently told that I shouldn't waste my time referring my 15-1/2 year 
old homeless client with only one delinquency adjudication for ""la^^ful 
entry (a misdemeanor) because he had one charge and *^ , 
While the Office of Corporation Counsel which handles delinquency and 
abusl/neglect c^ is sensitive to this issue and is very willing to 
m«lci» a neqlect referral, other components of the system are totally 
Sn^lsponsiilto thl^ The irony of this situation is that we 

are Really taking about the same children! The neglect system should 
not be allowed to be selective of its ^^^i^^^ts when children are in need 
of services only the neglect system can provide. Their bias against 
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accepting "older children- ia most unfair, especially 
gives them jurisdiction over a child through age 18, 



since the law 

age 



?^??f„S^f^^ "^"P'" P"""" in the delinquency syste. 

H« k.^ 1 i ^'^^^ ^"^^ ^" neglect oystem for his entire life 

"^^^^ his mother o;ily 3 months during 18 years. SpoS his 
placement at an out-of-state residential school, his Neglect cSse waa 
to S«fh?no;o^*'%H^^^''^^°",°^ ^ -"'^ ^he Gov^rnmen?!^ upon return 

his neSie?^ c;«P^h.S"i^ ^^""^^ av Uijble to him was Oak Hill. BecaSse 
nis neglect case had been closed, tho independent living Droarams and 

2S?tin5°T?HF'?^''*^ °' "^?^^*'' unaiauSble ?o"?^.'"'The 

l^ilu for group home placement through the delinquency system wis 

long because we have only 3 group homes for delinquent boys^and one of 
0«k H???V" younger children. My client waI'p?Sced It 

Oak Hill because there was no other place to put him. P-^^'^ea az 

edocational ayate a is onreoponaive to children'B npeda . 

truancv rnd Hhf designed to deal with the high rate of 
SDeci2'pdSL?fii "2 ^" °^ special services but not 

special education. Many children are not properly identified as In nood 

edulSuon are"Sn^'°"' ?"? Y^^^ may'^be'lSe^tifred as specilj 

^r^K?«ma 4 receiving appropriate services. There have been 

«choinni\h*'"'"^ information about students who attended public 
school but then are incarcerated at Oak Hill. Because of this communi- 
ESScaSlSn^^r systems, children who had i^Slvi~ 

Educational Programs (iePs) prepared for them while thev wprp tn 

I^rcp^L'^dV^' "^^4"" «PPropriate%°L$il^s wSiL'Jh^^Ser^ 
incarcerated because . the institutions never received any educational 
information about the child from the school system! Educational 

2nr«SS 4°^J?"°5°°°^f "^'^^^^^ detendne irtio enter 
apg sta y in the jovenile ayatea aystea. 

District ^3pi°f.So^^??iX POO' minority children who commit crimes in the 
District, yet the children who cOKiprise the luvenile Husfclcp nv«hom r^^Z 
overwhelmingly poor and black, while their whit^Snd morf aflluen^^^ 

wn?inS''?rd."%''^""^^^ ^'^"^ I wLh the system we?e as 

^^""^^ offender shoplifter from Anacostia as it is 
the child from the Upper Northwest section of the City? 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony, i will be hanov tn 
answer any questions the Committee might havfif ° 
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Src^NVirRT^wiMMON JUVENILE SERVICES PROGRAM 

The Juvenile services Program (JSP) was established by 
the public Defender Service for the District of Columbia in 
19B2, pursuant to authorization by the District of Columbia 
Council, to provide assistance to children who are detained 
or committed at the District of Columbia Children's Center in 
Laurel, Maryland, and the Receiving Home for Children in 
Northeast Washington. The Children's Center is comprised of 
Cedar Knoll School, a minimum security facility, and Oak Hill 
Youth Center, a maximum security facility. Both facilities 
house only males. The Receiving Home for Children serves as 
both a temporary facility providing short term care for 
children arrested and detained prior to their initial court 
appearances, runaway children being returned to their native 
states through the Interstate Compacts, and, since April 2, 
19B5, as a secure detention facility for 30 detained youths, 
including females.- The programs and services at the 
Receiving Home are targeted to serve children with multiple 
problems rather than youths who have been placed into secure 
detention based upon the severity of their allegad offenses. 
JSP has offices at e^ich facility, and the services provided 
by JSP are available to approximately 300 children at any 
given time. The project is supervised by Diane Shust. 

Each semester »/->proximately ten second- and third-year 
law students fifom /American University Washington college of 
Law, the Antioch School of Law, Catholic University school of 
L«w, George Washington university National Center and 
Georgetown University Law Center work direcLly with children 
at the children's Center and the Receiving Home under the 
supervision of the project attorney. JSP is designed to meet 
the special needs of incarcerated children. The program's 
activities include: 

(1) facilitating communication between 
children and their attorneys; 

(2) provldir.g assistance to attorneys with 
legal research and writing; 

(3) " providing information to attorneys about 

institutional poMcies and procedures; 

(4) legal counseling; 

(5) monitoring the progress of children's 
cases in the Superior Court's Juvenile 
Branciu 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNm* EWPLOYER 
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(6) monitoring court orders regarding place- 
ment and treatment programs; 

(7) representation at institutional disci- 
plinary hearings and aftercare revocation 
hearings; 

(8) assistance regarding institutional policies 
and procedures; 

(9) conducting -street law" classes which 
explain the components of the legal 
system; and 

10) conducting orientation programs for newly 
detained and committed children. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Diane? 

STATEMENT OF DIANE WEINROTH, MEMBER, STEERING COMMIT- 
TEE, CHILD ADVOCACY AND PROTECTION COMMITTEE, THE 
BAR ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Ms. Weinroth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Johnson^ 
I am Diane Weinroth, an attorney in the District of Columbia 
and I specialize in child abuse and neglect. I am a member of the 
steering committee of the Child Advocacy and Protection Commit- 
tee of the Bar Association of the District of Columbia. 

I would like to pick up a little on a theme that Diane bhust 
started to address. The committee has heard from Mark Soler, and 
will probably hear all day, the kinds of tragedies that unquestion- 
ably happen on a daily basis to children who are in State care. It is 
atrocious, there just is no other word for it. 

There is another kind of tragedy that is taking place on a daily 
basis that is a little less dramatic, but it really isn t less dramatic 
when you have to deal with it on a daily basis. When you have to 
deal with the kids who come ring your doorbell at 3 a.m., after 
having walked halfway across the city, or who are calling you from 
a phone boDi> at 2 a.m., or who are coming to your door on a 
Sunday morrung because there is not enough food to eat m the 
group home and the counselors won't get any, or who are callmg 
you for all kinds of other similar reasons. 

It is no less compelling, the kind of tragedy that 1 am talking 
about, because of the tremendous emotional cost to children and 
families and the tremendous loss of human potential, that is the 
kind of tragedy that results simply from the total lack of services 
and resources to address the needs of these children, the needs ot 
normal children, the needs of special needs children, and the tre- 
mendous dehumanization and brutalization that results. 

Children may— they may— get three square meals and roof over 
their head, but they get very little else. I would just like to run 
down briefly, son- of a panorama of the lack of thmgs that are 
available to kids, that ought to be available to kids. Then give you 
a couple of quick examples from my own case load of the kmds ot 
things that I am talking about, the kinds of things that we have to 
deal with on a daily basis when we are trying to help these kids. 

In the District of Columbia there is a tremendous shortage ot 
foster homes; there is no recruitment for foster homes; there isn t 
ample training of foster homes. Younger and younger children are 
going into group home situations— we will get to the condition ot 
group homes in a second— brothers and sisters are separated, it is 
just an appalling situation. , . , i , 

I spend so much tune shnply trying to get a child placed, some- 
where, anywhere. They will be sitting in the child protective serv- 
ices office and there won't be a placement for them. 

There are no group homes— I am not sure i want to encourage 
more group homes because group homes are really a problem. 
There are rarely standards, adequate standards for group homes. 
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nhvSL^f^^^ i?,?™"^ homes are uncredentialed and untrained. The 
physical condition of group homes is often deplorable. 

social services agencies are concerned, the case- 
^n^f^5®f^''®"l®"*^°"^V*''\«^S^«' wo'^kers aren't trained; they don't 
Wn«nSLi "'^i,P't'^™^"*^L'=''^'*^'^«". warehoused in St Elizabeths 
Hosp tal, who have no business being there, because there simply 

other k^-^. ^f'^^^ Pl^Jfr?*" ^^^"^^ They are warehoused 
other kinds of residential placements as well. 

.^ii^Vi^^, "° services. As the committee has heard and will hear 

?S'Sli&rlfZaZSl '^^^"^ '''''' ^»^-py 

W JJTo^ fl "° ^^'^"f i^^®^*'?®,"^ ' had a client who was abusing 
S?und to 'jh/foinf ^i^"*^ l^' «he finally cam! 

fr?^ t f ^'^^"t ^'^^ Willing to enter some kind of 

drug treatment program. I was on the plfone for 2 days straight 
trying to find somettiing, anything for this child, and I couSnTdo 

I don't know what has become of her at this point The social 

?h^ onnufnT^ '''^''T^ ^^"^ b^c"Ld because 

they couldn t do anything else for her, had no programs for her: 
and her case was closed. I wasn't able to prevent that 
treatS^Tiscard?:^^^"^^ educational services. The children are 

ni?iJST ^" care-these are neglected children that the 

?e?iS Tf nSr*^ be helping-get $30 a month for clothes, 
S stv n??Zl?wu'/^ they came into foster care as infant^ 
ana stay until age 21, that is all they get. 

ThaM« if personal care and allowance, 

liiat 18 It. That is absolutely it; nothing else. 

orS SfrThSi'^^^^ running into court; you have to try to get court 
o^„^/ • *hmgs-I have had many, many kids that I have to go to 
court for just to try to get clothing on their backs. 
^rnr^Zl f L"° effective job training and placement programs. No 
^° ^sistance for ki<fe who are coming out of 
foster care--and they are getting kicked out of foster care It earli- 

Sem Thp?i^'rf f^^'?,"'^ '^^"t to service 

Jt ® ^° oriented, preventive services to keep 

tr rh-u fr^^^co'""^^ into State care and no reunification Sndces 
for children who come into State care. services 

t^r^J^hT^^^^^J^^^T°^? indicates, not only is this appalling in 
terms of the emotional costs to the children and famUiesi it is ridic- 
ulous because the cost of keeping chUdren in State cire is enor- 

vJh^hl'^ °^ providing services to children in famUy settings, or 
with their natural families, is a fraction of the cost, generallv 
speaking, that it takes to keep a child in the care of fhf Stite ^ 
1 ^ r.t JV^.* ^"^e ^ few Other snapshots from my own case 
hi^^aS"^ kmlof problerns that we encounter like th^onTdSly 
d^n • ^ "^stitut onal facUity for infants and small ch3^ 

dren, agam, these are neglected infants and small children in the 
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District of Columbia. Children sit there for months and years-no 
exaggeration— because they are simply not placed anywhere else. 

They either aren't any placements or the social services people 
are too lethargic to do the paperwork to get them placed. One ex- 
ample that comes to mind, and it is by no means the worst cas^.;| 
a baby thatswas there for 8 months, and the effect on that child 
was so severe, he became so withdrawn, that he was thought to be 
mentally retarded, when he was not. Of course, that makes placing 
Sat child even more difficult; it is a classic sort of vicious circle. 
And that is by no means the worst case. 

I ropresent-anothor child who came into foster care as a neglect- 
ed child at £ge 9. He was placed in a group home, an outrageous 
thing to do at that age. As one of my clients lias said, when you are 
in a eroup home you are on your own. . 

He, at the age of 13, when I became his attorney, he was func- 
tionally illiterate. He was being bounced from placement to place- 
ment. He wasn't being given any therapy. ^„„„nl_ 

The strengths that he had, which were artistic and manual— 
which were obviously going to give him his ticket out of the systern 
at some point-nothing ^ong those lines was being provided for 
him; no classes, no courses, no nothing. Now he is at a residential 
placement and very shortly he will be released from there. 

There is going to be no place for that youngster in the District ot 
Columbia. He won't get any education^ services. He wil^. 
dumped. I don't know where he wall be dumped— probably in a 
group home, unless l ean prevent it. . , , .j i.- i „i 

Another youngster in a similar situation had a residential place- 
ment practically close down around her ears. She was literally the 
last child left there, and they still couldn't come up with another 

^^SS^wanted to dump her in a group home. It was only under 
threat of contempt of court that anything else was finally achieved 

*^°To make a very, long story short, through the advocacy efforts of 
her attorney, she is now residing with her graiidmother and she w 
attending the Duke Ellington High School for the Perform ng iWte, 
this is a chUd that was going to be discarded, that essentially was 
discarded and was going to be discarded through the rest ot her 

*^XyT ..igster that I represented who was about to be kicked out of 
foster care at age 19 or 20, a graduate of high school, wanted to go 
to college, but there was no help for him from the social services 
system. His social worker told the judge that her discharge plan for 
him was to tell him how to get on general .public assistance and 
Medicaid, the Medicaid being particularly important because 

^ The bony?of. course, is that I don't think he would have been eli- 
gible for efther public assistance or Medicaid. But bv^re is a bright 
youngster, with a tremendous amount of potential and tnat is tne 
plan that social services ha for him. 

I sat him down, gave him some phone numbers, did some xerox- 
ing for him, and the happy result is that with that very mmun^ 
effort, and that very mmimal support, he has been workmg for 2 
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years at one of the most prominent law firms in the District of Co- 
lumbia m a clerical capacity. 

The last story I will mention just by way of example is— well, the 
iast two— IS a client of mine who was arrested for solicitation or 
prostitution, at age 12 or 18. No one knows where her mother is at 
this point—no one knows where her father is— she was detained in 
the local juvenile detention facility; she was pregnant at age 13 I 
could not get her any counseling until I got a court order. 

It took that court order; and even with the court order, it still 
took a tremendous amount of struggling to get her counseling. She 
made her decision with regard to pregnancy; she had an abortion. 

She was returned to the detention facility. She was put in a 
week s room isolation immediately after that because she had an 
rrgfument with a counselor. 

That is the kind of treatment that these children are subjected to 
on a daily basis and there is just no excuse for it. 
11 *u"®f-^ °^ favorite success stories, and it happens 

®rr ^ ^'^^^ illustrates what can happen if you do put a 
little effort into things. ^ 

Two clients were in foster care who were both teenage mothers. 
1 he social services agency did everything possible to take their 
children away from them. It gave them no help whatsoever when 
they were commg out of foster care. 

But to make a long story short, those children are now doing 
well primarUy because of the advocacy efforts of their attorneys; 
their children are not in foster care. 

Both those young mothers are employed, again, through no 
«imi.£s to the social services system, and their children are doing 

So, children who' are treated as discards, should not be treated as 
discards; they need not be treated as discards. They can lead pro- 
ductive and happy lives if the social services system will simply 
p^o^ade what would inevitably be cost effective services for these 
children to allow them to have a happy and successful adulthood. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Diane Weinroth follows:] 
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PrKPAKKD STATKMENT ok DiAN« WeINUOTU, AtTOIINKV in TjIK DlOTKICt Of COLUMniA, 
SpKC aSg ^ AbUSK and NKaLKCT AND A MkMDEU OK TIIE StE™ 

C^MMiTOr Child Advocacv and Protkction Committee ok the Baii 
Association ok tub Distkict ok Columbia 

My fiaaV'Is'bWii'Wnroth:' t •m-an '^etoftitfy in'ffiolifatrict T:oXuobl« 
■p«cialicing in child abuia and.nagXect and a aoobar of the etoering consaittoo 
of th« Child Advocacy and Protection Conunittea of the Bar Association of the 
Diatrict of Coluobia. 1 an grateful to th« ChairtfAn and the Coonnittee for the 
. opportunity to apeak today about »y experiencoa with children In state care. 

During the course of thie hearing, the Connalttee will hear testimony 
^. about tragedies involving children in stat« care. Those kindu of horror stories 
occur all too frequently. There is also another kind of tragedy involving 
children in state care — one that may seem leas dramatic, but which is equally 
compelling to anyone who has aocn the terrible toll it takes on children and 
the tremendous loss of human potential that reeults. The story 1 am talking 
nboufc is the constant, grinding inattention to and wintreatment of children 
in Blait care by an Insensitive, letharKlc, and often overburdened social 
services bureaucracy thot has little or nothing to offer the children that 
it is responsible for. 

The rubulc is a dehumanitation and brutal isation of children that 
a system Is suppoaed to be helping. The children myr. Set three meals a day 
and a roof over their heads (and 1 emphasise the word "may" becauee, for example, 
1 have had a youngater walk over a mile from hio group home to my apartment on 
fl Sunday morning to ask oe to buy breakfast food for him and hie fellow residenta 
bficauRR there was none and the counselors hsd refused to buy any.) But they 
often get little else other than barest minimum from s social services 
system whose very language, much less its treatment of children, is noteworthy 
for a clinical detachment and coldnese that conveys all too clearly to the 
children what the syotea thinks of them. A child la "consnitted" to the custody 
of the state; a child is "placed" with a parent or in a foster home where the 
child 'a "adjustment" la good or bad. A child will be told time and again that 
he or she is handicapped, limited, deficient, rejected, or otherwise problematic 
or abnormal; the child will hear again and again. In the most public of circumstances, 
that his or her parents are monsters wbj Jire incspable of or unwilling to care 
frr their own children and that, really, nobody wants them. An emotionally 
vulnerable 13 year old client of mine was told for the first time, In a public 
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setting, that his mother had abandoned him voluntarily some five years before. 

You do not need to be an expert In child psychology to predict what the 
results will be when children hear the constant drumbeat of euch messages 
of despair. And those messages are reinforced by the chronic shortage of 
services, resources and placements for these children which would give them 
the opportunity Zor stable and aecure homes, a decent education or Job 
training, a aense of self-worth, and an opportunity to grow up to be 
Independent of any "aystems." 

Let me present a brief ^ind by no means exhaustive survey of the systemic 
deficiencies that my colleagues and I encounter on a dally basis — and a 
nightly basis, too, when a 12 year old calls you from a phone booth at 
2 a.in., or a youngster walks halfway across the city to ring your doorbell 
at 3 in the mvmlng to have someone to talk to about being unhappy. Aa I 
review ii»esu problems, I will be Illustrating them with examples from my 
own caseload — examples which are regrettably all too typical. 

There Is a chronic shortage of placements for children who are wards of 
the District: foster homes, group homes, residential placements, seml-supervlaed 
or seml-lndependent programs, crisis placements and respite placementa. 
Some of the resulta: 

— Infanta and small children remain at a frequently overpopulated 
Inatltutlonal facility for months and sometimes years, resulting in 
profound and potentially irreversible developmental delays and 
related emotional problema 

— children are placed inappropriately li. placementa where their 

mPt «;H^fr?*°^^^?P"*''\°°?"°"°^ physical needa, cannot be 
met and th&ir problems will be exacerbated 

— young children are placed with elderly foster parents 

— brothers tmd sisters are separated 

" children are ahifted from placement to placement and from achool to achool 

raJw''!!t,"%^^?"?i" ° 8""P Cornea 

rather than in family settings or 

— children are terminated from foster care and thrown out on their own 
at younger agea 

— St. Elizabetha Hospital children'a and adolescent In-patient units, 
which are meant to accommodate about 16 children each for very 
oro^iUn"^ ^ ""^^ evaluations of children with acute mental health 
problems, are used to warehouae children of all kinda becauae the 
social services system haa no other place to put them. (I would note 
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that until a recent lawsuit, SEH provided virtually no school 
for children there. The lack of school was a typical example 
of the kind of inter-agency bickering that plagues children in 
state care: D.C. Public Schools and SEH each said that the other 
was responsible for providing the educational services — ao nobody 
provided thea.) 

' — Residential placements are also used to warehouse children who 

could live in family settings or group hotnes that are more tuiiy 
integrated into the community. 
There ia virtually no recruitment for foster homes in D.C. A May, 1985 
government memo on the subject statea: "After two years of attempting to 
establish an Adoption and Foster Care Recruitment Committee, the Committee was 
appointed November 19, 1984 during the observance of National Adoption Week." 
The memo goes on to state that the committee was still in the process of 
developing (not implementing) recruitment plans, and conceds that "the 
/Jovernment social services/ agency has not had an active recruitment effort 
for quite aometime." In the approximately five years I have been working with 
abuse ani neRlect casea, I have seen only one public service announcement 
anywhere, and that only recently, late at night on television. 

Training and monitoring of foater homes is inadequate, resulting in 
chronic problems of ill-treatment of children in foster care. 

There is an .jQually acute shortage of group homes, and the monitoring 
proble-^ is aevcre. The physical condit' :)n of many group homes is deplorable, 
and their location outrageoua (one group home for neglected boys is located 
one block from Hanover Place, a notorious drug center). There are no 
standards for the operation and staffing of group homes; the staff arc 
uncredentlaled and untrained and there is high staff turnover. (Theae problems 
are prevalent in resldentlsl placementa as well). Drug use and teenage pregnancy 
are perlous problems in group homes. As one of my aiencs put it, when you're 
in a group home, you're on your own. 

The public social services agency is Itself underataf f cd. Caseworkers ^ 
are poorly trained, with caseloads per social worker in excess of the agency's 
own guidelines and those of the Child Welfare League of Amsrica. Cases are 
frequently transferred so that there may be little continuity in planning and 
contact, and gaps in time when no one is responsible for or Involved in the 
case. (These gaps often come at the most critical times, when children first 
come into foster care or when they arc moved from one placement to another^ 
so that social services Involvement is least intense when it ought to be 
most Intense.) 
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Because of the shortage of resources, social services agencies fight 
to avoid being oaddled vlth the responsibility of providing services to 
children. Older children are not brought into the neglect system because 
they, will be hard to placo mid services. The neglect system tries to dump 
children In the juvenile a,d mental retardation systems, „hlch have no resources 
either. The neglect sy-tet^ will tell you that the mental health system Is 
responsible for providing all mental health-relaL;.^ servlres (therapy, 
therapeutic foster homes anl group homes, etc.) while the mental health 
system says that the neglect system Is responsible for caring for Its own 
wards. 

There Is a serious shortage of famlly-orlented preventive services 
and reunification services. A tremendous amount of mf.ney Is- spent on keeping 
children and families apart (upwirds of $8,200 a year to malntaia a chUd 
in a foster home; upwards of $20,000 for a group home placement, anO 
anywhere from $20,000 to $90,000 for a residential placement) and very Uttle 
for keeping the fflclUes together, so that the cost of keeping a child in 
state care must be calculated not only In terms of the destructive emotional 
consequences to the child but in terms of straight dollars and cents post- 
effectiveness as well. Other serious deficiencies In family-focused services 
include a critical lack of affordable housing (often the onli thing that 
Is keeping a child in foster care), day care, and opportunities for visiting 
between parents and children. 

There Is an across-the-board shortage of services for families and 
children generally. There Is a terrible lack Of the whole spectrum of 
therapeutic services that children (and families) are ine-yltably going to 
need when children come Into state care: crisis services, on-going therapy and 
in-home therapy. 1 have had to wait as long as a year to get therapy 
services In place for clients (notwithstanding court orders, which are routinely 
Ignored by social services agencies). Parenting skills classes are often 
required of parents prior to the return of children to their care, and yet 
the social services agency does not run or contract for such classes. 

The Importance of educational and vocational services to children in 
state care cannot be overemphasized - and neither can the lack of such 
. services. The problems include: a fundamental Xack of educational programs 
(special education, alternative programs, and supplemental and remedial assistance); 
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no financlQl resourccB to provide uupplenental ecrvicea i/hen the school ■yatcn 
cannot or wiXX not provide aervicee; no tutora; deXaya o. aoaotlnea jnontha 
In getting chiXdren enroXXed In achooX. It ia aXcoat ImpoaaibXe to get 
the achooX ayateta to produce in a tineXy faahion, aa required by Xaw, the 
educationaX pXon that ia required before a chiXd may be decXarod eXigibXe for 
apeclaX education oervicea or before a chiXd wiXX be considered for reaidentiaX 
pXaccttent. Pat alnpXy, it la difficuXt to get appropriate educationaX 
aervicea for « chiXd who needa renedlaX heXp; it ia equally dlfficuXt to get, 
for a chiXd In atate care, heXp for a child who la doing welX and couXd do 
even better. Aaaiatance for education or training beyonc^ high achooX ia 
out of the question. 

The Xack of educationaX and Job-training and pXacenent aaaiatance 
ia particuXarXy acute in connection with children — young peopXe — 
on the verge of termination f^om foater cara. In D.C., the Diatrict*a 
cuatody of a negXected chiXd cannot extend beyond age 2X aa a laatLcr of 
Xaw. As a matter of poXicy, the District aeeka to terminate chiXdren ftou 
foster care at age X8 or X9. ChiXdren, often after having grown up In 
foater care aa a rimuXt of Inai equate pXanning, are faced with being 
terminated from footer care with the cXothes on their back and esaeritlaXXy 
nothing elae. Eveo the moat motivated X8 year oXd wUX be hard prasaed to 
make a succaaafuX tranaitlon to independence in the face of no pXace to 
,rive, no tranaitionaX financial assistance whataoever, a minimum wage job 
If that, the proapect of having to quit achooX in order to be abXe to work, 
and comparable probXcma. 

Two other areaa which bear mentioning but need not be beXabored Y^xe aa 
they are cur rent Xy the focua of much attention (if not activity) are drug 
treatment and teenage pregnancy — there ia no exception here to the general 
rule of an utter Xack of programs. 

The shortage of programe does not atop at organized programs In 
areaa of clear-cut concern auch as education. There la In addition a 
pervasive Xack of "proviaion" for chlX<iren in atate care. For exaapXe, 
no matter how Xong a chiXd in in fostor care, the cXothing aXXotment for 
tbat chiXd 1» approxlmateXy $30 per mott!' and the personaX care/alXowance 
alXotmcnt la $25 doXlara a month. Period. Exacting a aupplementaX, one-time 
clothing aXXowance of, say, $X50 doXXara from the atate ia a tortuoua proceas, 
frequent Xy Xeading nowhere and requiring the child* a attorney to aeek a court 
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order for a supplemental clothing allowance for a 17 year old who had been 
in foster care since infancy. There is no money for transportation, for 
activities, for lessons, for extra-curricular programs, for birthday presents, 
for graduation pictures, £or class trips, for hobbies, for supplies - that ia, 
for any of the attributes of a normal child'nood. Children in state care 
are discards, and th».y know it. They know it when they are told that If 
Medicaid doesn't cover it, they can»t get medical treatment; they know It 
when they don't see a social worker for months at a time; „hen their possessions 
are stolen in group homes; „hen their lawyer has to take them to school 
because nobody can get the achooX bus to come. 

Children cannot speak for themselves. If we do not speak for them, 

no one will. And if no one does, we can be assured that we will reap what 

we have sown. I th«»nk the Committee for the opportunity to spcsk for these 
children. 
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Chairman Milleb. Thank you. 
Patricia. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA HANGES, VOLUNTEER YOUTH 
ADVOCATE. FRANCIS HOUSE, BALTIMORE. MD. 
Ms. Ranges. You have to be getting short-circuited by now, after 
hearing all these stories. 

I think probably I totally agree, and have seen everything these 
people hav9 talked about. I think my testimony is a little different 
in that I am totally a volunteer. I accept no money at all for what 1 
do *' 

i believe in these children, and I believe there is hope. I don't 
w^nt you people, after you hear all these things, to think that 
there isn*' hope, because just in the last 3 yeavs I have seen, 
through a lot of advocacy efforts in the State of Maryland, individ- 
ual children that have been saved by people getting involved. 

I think that is kind of what thLs country is all about— not big 
Federal grants, and not big State money, because, I am sorry, 
coming from where I come from, these are God s children. I aon t 
think the State has any business even putting their hands on them. 

My name is Pat Hanges; I am a Franciscan lay volunteer. I am 
currently assigned to a juvenile institution in the State of Mary- 
land, that is typical of what these three beautiful people have de- 
scribed. I work in the capacity of advocate for the children. 

I go out and I give approximately 15 speeches a month raising 
money to improve the childrens conditions in this institution and 
to educate the community. , 

Prior to joining the Franciscan lay community— so you decide 
whether you think I have the credibility to speak or not— I was a 
poUce major. We set up a very, I think, a good youth division m 
Baltimore County Police Department.. 

The prime purpose of our youth division, it was very non-tradi- 
tional in the field of policing, it was not just to arrest luds, but to 
keep them out of the juvenile justice system— because I feel once a 
child or a family gets meshed iii this system, they never come out 
the same, and they nevor come out the better for it. . mu 

We had to overcome a lot of problems in setting up this unit. The 
reaison I am so hopeful, in Baltimore County in the State of Mary- 
land, we were able to educate the community and to keep kids out 
of places like Montrose and other State facilities. 

So when many bureaucrats aay, oh, the community wants these 
kids locked up; I don't really believe that is true, i tlimk the com- 
munity has not been educated to keeping these kids m community 

based programs. , ^ . j a. 

If the .^ knew that it wUl cost $42,000 to warehouse a kid that 
could be treatef*. so much better in the community, for one^^ighth 
of that money, I think the community, even the ones that don t 
like chUdren— and a lot of people in America don t, I am convinced 
of that— even they care what it costs to lock kids up, care about 
their monej . I think if the bureaucrats would only .wise up and 
start telling people what it costs, that maybe they might be domg 
it for the wrong reason, but they would do it. 
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JS^Z °f Federal money that is wasted in some of these 

that are mcarcerated at Montrose I really hope I can effecthS! 
convey to vou-because I almost didn't come hire tSay I mucJ 

Jo? tLTr fto^Vi« ?!!^'" woul^ke to'l^'oive; to 

you their story. It jg a story of hopelessness;; and it is a story of 

straLhkn ?ll ^.u^^'^ ^elp to mak. the States 

S of nil fW u they are treating these children. For in 
Tr^ f« fu .^-J^^H^ h^^" through, and in spite of all we have 
done to hes3 luds, they are probably the most beautiful ThiS 
that I will ever be privileged to work with. cnuuren 

poLd^ri^touglfer."^ ' *hem. and I am sup- 

everyone of them responds to love, tS is urSversal 
the two Hds f W^^I^ * r '^'^"i^^ institution, and particularly for 
thL aS. ohflilLn ^*hin the last three years, 

rJIZ ^t^^Tu^ ,h^^^ h««" "^o^bed of their childhood 
I >yant to tell you all something; they are my heart I ^11 Wpph 

Twaft to'^lelllo "f.'Tf leaveTme here^^Eart^^^ 

ofi^T^ f to tell you that I am overwhelmed by their needs con- 
f system f ^seemingly unmovable bureauTra?fcl^stem. 
mes^apSt ^" ^" opinion. "PS faS: 

wifh'K «nH^»u^ '^-^''^ r'^A^^ American rights to be treated 
Cfoil u , with dignity. And every child born in the United 

Ou? Lw«'lSf.^ • *^tS* '^""^^ °" *h«i^ birth ceSficate 

in the &t res HoHv^^'^'?"'*' ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^hese children 
IS "^ne least restrictive environment and still protect the communi- 

SinlcessTri!^^' '""'^""^ ^^^^'^-^ - fiarylanKveTyeaJ, 

been^m^c!" nTfhSr" ""^^l '^"'^ I '^^^^ *° Montrose and they have 
n w A A ^^^}}^' enough reports to wallpaper the walls of this 
them-" t^i^flK""^ should beca. se maybe somebod^would read 

An' * •anybody has read them yet. 

All of fhese reports say the same thing: A lot of these kids don't 
have to pe locked up; it is not cost-effective; we shouW be looWne 

Sera thSSSic Sll"'"i""°"^' ^^"^^^'^^ ^^^1 

began to do^t ^""^ ^^^^^n't even 

erin't11.rit?L'°fJ^„°H!r'- l^f^^' H"^^'^ ^^e authority of a State 
S?? Doorlv wr ?fpn institutional abuses. I think the grant was 

Sees and YhLvl«A'^™\"^ Department of Human Re- 

sources, and they had a very hard time recruiting volunteers 

yearf I wi^th'fnnf f^er being in the inlJtSn aWt 4 
years. I was the only one who stayed-and I think if it hadn't been 
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I quite honestly must say, though, that the superintendent of the 
school gave me a wide latitude. He let me go anyplace I wanted to 
go and never tried to hide anything from me. Of course, as a result 
of all of the things that I found out, the poor guy moved into an- 
other position; I always felt a little twinge of guilt about that as he 
was R good man given nothing to work with. 

When I arrived at Montrose, evidence of neglect were every- 
where. They were overcrowded, understaffed— the same thmg you 
have heard over, and over again, and you will hear it 100 more 
times— badly in need of repair. It seemed to me, that virtually ev- 
erybody in the institution had just given up. They had been ne- 
glected in the budget process for years, r ^ n 4. 

Let me describe for you my first assignment at Sanford U)^ 
tage— I am now in a cottage with the real little ones— but these 
boys are 13, 14, and 15. Sanford needed everything, staff, furniture, 
recreational equipment; it had nothing. The only thing Sanford had 
was a super-abundance of kids. 

Each crowded little cell was filled with two children. Many of the 
mattresses smelled of urine, because a lot of these children are bed- 
wetters and then they become even more frequent bedwetters after 
they are locked in those kinds of places. 

They all had two badly-in-need-of-repair beds in one little cell. 
Overcrowding escalated after the Department of Juvenile Services 
froze the purchase of care money, to pay off son:e kind of deficit. I 
never found out what the deficit was, but I knew children were 
being deprived of placements, and they were just languishing m 
the institutions. ... j 

Conditions in Sanford, and throughout the institution— and re- 
member, I was in here every day, so nobody can tell me this didn t 
exist, I saw it with my own eyes— became what I consider inhu- 
mane. After many complaints to the people in charge— because 
now I am Franciscan and not a cop, I am supposed to be a little 
gentler— so it took me a long time to try to work through these 
levels of bureaucracy; nothing was done. 

In fact, the problem escalated, children were sleeping on ma^ 
tresses in halls, mattresses in the gymnasium. These are troubled 
kids; these are not hard-core delinquents at Montrose, I want to 
make that clear 

The report I sent you bears up what I am saying; I am not some 
bleeding heart; it is in that report. . « r j 4.*. 

Six children were crammed into a small area in Sanford cottage; 
in addition to all this crowding, the air in there was so stale and so 
horrible. The boys were coming to me reporting sexual abuse, and 
aUeged sexual advances were increasing. Along with attempted sui- 
cides. 1 11 0.1. 1 1 

I also went to social services— after I went through all the levels 
of bureaucracy and tried to move everybody gently as I could— I 
went to social services and asked that a neglect report be made 
against the State of Maryland, because when I was a cop, if parents 
treated their kids the way our State treated those kids, I would 
have locked their butts up. 

And yet, the State of Maryland, which is a wealthy State, was 
treating our children in this manner, and under the guise that we 
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K\~fecteliKai^ P-*-"-' ^"ddy. I hope 

ngte^^^^^ oh yes sure 

Son. ^' *° "^'^^ '"^^^^ '^nd we got a liUle 

4r,f«"o*^f children were locked in their cottages. When 1 first came 
into Sanford, I observed children punished by put«ng them in f W 

at night. If you are emotionally disturbed and vou are in VmA If 
those rooms all that time, you^are going to go Te^serk; andThey 

When the children became frustrated and acted out as thev rail 
F^Xr^^ *° 'ninor offenses. ' ^ 

iiarly beds are no longer allowed; but that is difficult to enforr*. 
Unless you have someone, like myself, that is not an emSovee" 
fw/r'?u ^^^^ allegiance to the State, that s jSsl goingTn 
JJoms *° ^^^'^ '^^^ P"* k!ds inThose 

I observed staff ratio of 2 to 38 If vou tpaH fVmf ^^.^/.^f j j 
°"t what kind of Wds we ha^e'^t a"! KtJoSrlTav; go? Sck 
S 'i^f *h^* o"!^' need a GED-our Stite low 

t s*«"dard for chi d-care workers a few years ago, whenTt 
should have raised it, it lowered it. We have had twrstaff to%8 
kids, and because of low morale, and call-in. sometimes 1 to ^8 «n2 
" TheVJ?rf ' T We do have sZl good staff ' 

tils "am Jlad ?W ^.^^^^"^"g- I* those 

there Tnolsc ''''^ ^ community. I can go home and 

lJVSn^°a°S tSft fStI 

brS^Jhf snte n/ft ^"teiitional or not, everything was done to 
Sthev?an oolp^o,^f children. Some examples, they are told 
TlloweftTsSakXVtt^^^^^ ^^'"^ *° ^° *° ''^^h^^-- Not 
de?Jng7fh« 

^I^ig-J^^^^^^^^^^ oft>S7i 

AI™'^fWl?°"*.5' '^1'° S° bathroom 
• . sit down" End "stand ud " I said «w 

^ja'?h^i»":h'Lfzte &s Irs!? ffi- 

r£^7io«,?;a&dS"rn«^^^ 

SZol that J^v'Jl'^f*^ °" *eir toothbrushes; the? S? 

control that. Tlidy can't control any aspect of their life in flia inpf i 
tution-remember these are not hard-c?re delinquents 
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Children were not allowed at this time to call home. Since then. I 
have filed a complaint. They are allowed to call home now. Ihis is 
an important thing because many of these children don t get visi- 
tors and that call home means a lot. There is constant verbal abuse 
and intimidation by some staff, already testified to. 

Some of these dehumanizing procedures have been stopped, but 
they have only been stopped because there were advocates that 
went into that institution and stayed and filed comp aints and 
spoke out for children that cannot speak out for themselves. News 

"tot^prfblem a're'^'^^^^^^^^ and I had. great difficulty with, 
is an area they called a cottage but it was simply old rooms over 
the administration building. They had approximately 30 children 

"Thronly"r?ason that it closed was 1 day a staff tried to restrain 
a child and seriously dislocated his shoulder. The child went with- 
out adequate medical treatment for a couple of days. 

When the mother arrived on visiting day, he coniplained ot in- 
tense pain. They took him to the hospital and he had to have a 
very serious operation on his shoulder, because of the neglect Gard- 
ner Cottage was closed. , ^ • -i 

When I went to Williams Cottage the youngsters complained re- 
peatedly of a "pink room." I just thought it was a room t^^at was 
fainted pink-Ms. Guttridge's boy died in that room. This was a 
year after her boy died, he was 12—13. 4. 4. j i.„ „„, 

One of the little boys I was taking home with me started to crv 
and said, Ms. Pat, don't take me back, they put me in the pink 
room; and I see that little boy's ghost. 

I said, what in the heck is the "pink room"? I moved over to Wil- 
liams Cottage and found out what it was. 

iT was a room where, even after a child had hung himself, cou d 
not possibly be supervised, all the way down the end ot the hall, 
smelled of urine and feces so bad that I had to hold my breath 
when I went into it, in the summer months. 

The institution was still putting children in this room, ihis was 
a year after the other child had died. j 

After many complaints, we did get that room stopped from being 
used as a detention room. But I feel if I hadn t gone there, they 
would still use that room. Because they did not think it was wrong. 

You see, the whole philosophy of institutions is control and pun- 
ishment; it is not rehabilitation. i. j 1. «i,o 
Also, it should be noted that Ms. Guttridge wanted her son. bhe 
visited him every week. She constantly called-that is the lady you 
are going to hear from next— she tried to help out in the institu- 
tion by Bringing other things for children that never got visitors 
The point I want to make is we could spend approximately 
$40,000-some to put her child in that institution, he was not a hard- 
core delinquent. He could have been treated in the community tor 
a fraction of that cost, because we have a mother here to think she 
was going to get help, and had she known what she was letting her 
son go into, he would never have gone in there. 

We had a second child-and I carry his picture with me all the 
time, every time I get discouraged because I am broke and have no 
money, and I wonler how I am going to make it through another 
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tiTs yeiT^ ''''^ Chapman-Troy was 13 years old, and he died 

neSto^Lrs'lSdXrotJi^^^ ^^P. ^".^i" cottage 

-f«j and begged ATdt^a^'^^t T?''' "^'^ 
onl'o^/S L^^S o^irc?tS^iS'^^ waLt Montrose, he was 

th^e'^iSS ?L^I!fnJ.*°M *° ^ institute-which gets 

odfy set UD to hTn fL^°" ^"ot'^e'- State facUity, aC 

leZ-fhey^irned ^^^^^^^^^ ''^^^e kind S prol- 

their program ^ ^''^^ was not acceptable for 

totKer;h4S&^ '° ^"y^°dy, so he came back 
waiting for T^oftoTme i^^ was sitting in the counselor's office 

me^SiThTiSf Jf,,^r -Nation. He said, if you put 

8taf??nl iVaTUkeJthemT^^ ''l^ft that the 

looped a noose through fhat screen ^Jd Jf^f^ ^ months-and he 

SJTast^ jl-'eWarunt SSiJf g^Tlii;; 

couldn't begin to work with M,«; ?u ^ ^-month period, and we 

pressed upon TO the n?i for ""fo-red that Im- 

TOyta atlFedem lJJ^S' S^^ 

ty No^JThJ^aTeiftSl 'L°^f^'^l"^^^^nt-l health facffl- 

Montrose couldn't hSe him ^' * ^^^^P' ^nd 

wJ'atefa^hildTai hu^ntii^^^^^^^^ one particular day-this 
himself, too-we took him fo i«n1^^^^^^^ ^1°^' ""^'^^ hung 

hold him dowS.'ATbi^^ough Ws^lip^H^^ 4 
on the floor to kill himqplf hTn J,tl ,5 ° '° his head 

his arms through a KSe and «fihaf ^" * ^^'i* *° He put 
We took him over to thf n„r=f ^^^ed up and down, both arms. 

reaUy cares '>^^S:]S,Z'ST':^'^t^.TSl^^^^^„-^ 
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lotion coll. Dy thon it was 8 o'clock— you all don t know mo, but I 
am very dotorminod, I was bound that kid was not going to go back 
in that cottage— so I said, you go one way, I will go tho other way, 
we are going to call every politician and every lawyer we know, we 
are getting that kid out of here tonight. 

The last thing I said and the cottage managor-aftor two boys 
had killed themselves, bear in mind-don't put that child in an iso- 
lation cell, he is suicidal-as if they couldn't see that, but unfortu- 
nately, some people don't see what we see-wo wore gone no more 
than 25 minutes. We pulled up on the parking lot with a court 
order to get the kid out of there, and we heard this bang, bang, 

^'^We ran into the isolation unit, and heve was this _18-jrear-old 
child, after he had been through everything I had described to you, 
holding on to the isolation cell, locked in, banging his head repeal 
edly against that window and screen until it was bloodied and 

^'^I'^wonder^how long he would have beaten his head had I not 
come back with a cottage manager. 

Because of the University of Maryland of Law clinical people, 
who went to court with that child, that child is in a mental health 
facility. But I still can't help but wonder what would have hap- 
pened to him. . . . I 

Two months ago an 11-year-old child from our cottage was taken 
to isolation. He too, said, I will kill myself. 

One of our security people— our people have Jittle training, they 
need training desperately-said to him, go a^«ad, that will be one 
less littie boy. And we almost did have one less little boy, because 

'^^Sd'^go on. You have already heard enough out of me and ev- 
erybody about what goes on in these institutions, but l trunk you 
have to know how helpless these kids are. 

I don't know if Federal— you guys, you ladies, and gentlemen, 
excuse me-can order our State to do something. You see, I wish I 
was the President of the United States, because I will tell you, 
their butts would get in gear quick; but I am not. 

If Montrose remains open it should be totally, programmatically 

cll&.IlCr6a. 

You should order the States to make these places therapeutic 
models, because at least if they are therapeutic models they cannot 
overcrowd them, and they cannot become what they are today. It 
must be properly funded; we have never gotten the funds we need 
to work with these children— although I can tell you some stones 
about how some of the monev you gave us was spent it was not 
done as productively as possible. i.,„;„!„„ 

Cottage level staff positions must be upgraded, ongoing training 
given— you are going to hoar this same thing over and over- 
strong advocacy should be mandatory. If you are going to give our 
State any money you ought to say, I am not giving you any bucks, 
buddy, until you put strong advocates m those institutions. 

I vnW tell you before you put them in, don't let ^ust Federal grwit 
people— let people like me help you write_ the training program, be- 
cause you need guerrilla training to stay in there. 
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kiS'^ufd iSlfh'Sf.?- "a •«^,!»"->tal involvement a lot of 

ask, as I do, how did we get into this mess' ^ 

roV t^ri-T^^y "P-I in a community-so I sav hev 

SnLn^ow^ 'ness? How could this happen^n the 

Hketh J"^""' ""^^ ^° it all? How can wf treat S 

You know what it is, it is much easier to remove thesp Httlo 
Ji^)lKK"riSS Fi^""' ''^^ MontroseTI con'thiueto 

ChSrmSi M?Sk W^"'%^^^^- ^'^^ Wdden from the community 
ret?rrMSf?f^ ^ the^. 

Ms. .Hanges I hope I didn't do that to you. 
DerTvn^Il^lScf^''^''--^^". driven us from the room. I sus- 

E/oom. ''""""^ '^""^ '"^^t °f the membe?s back to 

Jjf J° V P minutes; we will be right back. 

[Brief recess.] 



PateS^if^vl^f''- The^'O'n'nittee will come to order, 
ahead ' ^ "'^"^ *° "P ^^"'^ testimony then well go 

lea^-Sempi 1^ ^r'* "^^^^^ "Pr &"ys had to 

S bo?I ^'"'^"^^ I so used t5 working 



with boys. 
OK, we will proceed here 



thl^mSv of Sr%-^* ^^""f to face at Montrose is that 
lirrelJu^teJs^foSr^^^^^^^ throwaways. 

Th^y\rTiSi'fXne'°a«t^^^^^ 

After several reports and studies— and we have had as I told ^o„ 
have been all kinds of really good recommendations. a result, I 
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have to say, I have to give it, we are really trjang harder than I 
have ever seen try at Montrose, or in the State of Maryland. 

The challenge now is to develop models where these broken, 
little, wounded people— and that is what they are— and I just wish 
you could see them and hug them— see, then you would really go to 
bat for them, that is what it takes. Tliey can become loving, well- 
adjusted adults, but not in a place like that. 

Just to finish up; when I was praying this mornmg, I w^ trying 
to think' how I could explain to you the mixture of children. In 
many instances we care for kids that nobody else wants to care tor 
at Montrose; and we don't care for them very well. 

But if somebody else cared, they would not be m my tace. 11 
somebody was wUling to have them in homes, they would be in 
homes. If Aunt Jane would come and take them out of our institu- 
tion tomorrow, we could give them to Aunt Jane. But there aren t 
any Aunt Janes to take our kids, the majority— this was an excep- 

we had to develop therapeutic homes, they would be in them, 
but we haven't. And ff they hadn't messed up in a couple of toster 
homes, because they were so badly wounded the foster pa£®nts 
didn't know how to handle them, we wouldn't have them. These 
kids don't come easy to care for. So let's take a look at canng. 
The fact is these kids are pretty broken. We have just got to put 

them together. ^ , , . . i.. . i. t u 

Troy CShapman— the one that died— this is his picture. I would 
like you to see their faces, because they are not statistics, they are 

little human beings. . , . ^ i n i.ur> 

When I came back to the cottage that night to make sure all the 
other boys and staff were OK— because we have had two suicides 
in that cottage already, and our kids are only 11, 1^, and 16 m 
there, some of them, 9-one Uttle boy walked up to me cr^ 
tears streaming down his face, and he said, Ms. Pat, why did lYoy 
have to die? I said, because he was just too wounded to be fixed 
here on earth. And that is how these kids are. We have just got to 
pay to get their wounds fixed. , ^ i. i. i. t 

I certainly thank you for having the patience to listen to me. l 
am sure that is a trial in itself, because I am a bit overbeanng at 

times. , _ , T J »i. 

But please, please pay attention to what I say, because 1 don t 
have any axe to grind. 1 turned down jobs with the State because 1 
consider it immoral the way we handle children. 

I don't want a paid iob. I enioy working for my boss. So what I 
say is I just want to help these kids. 

I thank you. . . . 

Caiairman MnxBB. Thank you very much, fur your testunony 
here, and obviously for all of your work with the children. 

Judy, thank you for coming this morning to talk with us. Obvi- 
ously it has been difficult for you to sit through a lot of this testi- 
mony, because a lot of it points right to the very tragic problem 
that you encountered with your own family. But we reaUy appreci- 
ate you meddng this effort. , , . ^ , 

So, to the extent that you can, you relax, and just proceed as you 
are most comfortable. _ . « „ , 

[Prepared statement of Patncia Ranges tollowsij 
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liY NAME IS Pat Hanges. I'm a Franciscan uy volunteer 

CURRENTLY ASSIGNED TO A StATE JuVENILE FACILITY IN MARYLAND 

CALLED Montrose. The report I sent explains t\^e ur?^e 1 

TYPE CHILDREN IN THIS INSTITUTION. I „ORK IN THE CA aI TY 
advocate for the CHILDREN. • ■ ' ur 

Prior to joining.the Franciscan Uy Community I served as a 
Major IN the Baltimore County Police Department. For 15 oJ my 

25 YEARS OF SERVICE I SERVED AS.O.I.C. OF OUR CoUNTY's FIRST 
iTJ'^Zr' ''''''' APPROXIMATELY TEN THoHs^ND S S 

■ THrZ:.JZZII T'" '""^ ABUSE. NEGLECT. RUNAWAY AND 
THROWAWAY CHILDREN TO SERIOUS DELINQUENT OFFENDERS . 

OUR.PROGRAMS WERE NONTRADITIONAL APPROACHES FOR A PoLICE 
fiPA^xr'J '° °' """ .'NITIAL FUNDING CAME FROM FEDERAL 

Grants. Our progr/jis were all picked up and expanded by the 
Department and the Local Government. . . 

Our main emphasis was. and still is. keeping children in their 

OWN HOME AND COHMUHITY WHENEVER POSSIBLE. We LEARNED THAT EARLY 
INTERVENTION AND KEEPING THE FAMILY OUT OF THE FOR^L TuZuitl 
JUSTICE SYSTEM WORKED THE BEST. AND IT IS CERTAINLY COST EFFECTIVE. 

The problems we had to overcome to accomplish this were educating 

THE COMMUNITY-DEVELOPING COMMUNITY RESOURCES. AND JhE eSIJg 

OF OUR OWN Police Officers. Also, we developed a re™l JteJ 

AGENCY WORKING APPROACH. I WAS FORTUNATE IN BALTIMORE oInJy AS 
W COULD AND STILL DO WORK THROUGH LOCAL BRANCHES OF STATE 
BUREAUCRACIES EFFECTIVELY. 

InvnrlJv' ^ '''^ ^° " ™' "^'"'"^ °' ™ VEARS OF 

ADVOCACY. It's an accurate report as State reports go. 
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What I would like to share with you today are my personal 

EXPERIENCES WORKING ALMOST DAILY IN THE COTTAGES DIRECTLY WITH 
THE CHILDREN AND THE STAFF. I HOPE I CAN EFFECTIVELY CONVEY 
TO YOU THEIR STORY^ THEIR HOPELESSNESS^ THEIR PAIN^ BUT MOST 
OF ALL THEIR NEED FOR HELP. FOR IN SPITE OF ALL THEY HAVE 
BEEN THROUGH^ THEY ARE SO BEAUTIFUL. ThEY ALL RESPOND TO 
GENUINE LOVE. ThEY DO NOT NEED AN INSTITUTION; THEY NEED A 

HOME. They are children that have been robbed of their 
CHILDHOOD. They are my heart. 

.I'm overwhelmed by their needs. Constantly frustrated by a 

SEEMINGLY UNMOVEABLE BUREAUCRATIC SYSTEM. A SYSTEM THAT IS 
COSTLY NOT ONLY IN MONEY BUT, IN MY OPINION, RIPS FAMILIES 
APART, SHREDS THEM OF THEIR" BASIC RIGHTS TO BE TREATED WITH 
LOVE AND DIGNITY. OUR LAW STATES WE ARE TO TREAT THESE 
CHILDREN IN THE LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT AND YET WE 
WAREHOUSE OUR CHILDREN IN AURMINGLY HIGH NUMBERS WITHOUT 
TRYING COMMUNITY TREATMENT FIRST. V: ''THOUSANDS FOR LOCKUPS 
BUT PENNIES FOR PREVENTION." 

I WAS SENT TO MONTROSE THREE YEARS AGO UNDER THE AUTHORITY 

OF A State grant to study institutional abuse. The grant was 

WRITTEN BY H.E.L.P. RESOURCES UNDER D.H.R.. ThEY HAD A HARD TIME 
RECRUITING VOLUNTEERS AND TO MY KNOWLEDGE VOLUNTEERS DID NOT 
RECEIVE REALISTIC TRAINING. I WAS THE ONLY ONE WHO STAYED AND 
WORKED IN AN ADVOCATE ROLE. I FEEL IF IT HAD NOT BEEN FOR MY 
BACKGROUND I WOULD NOT HAVE SURVTV-.D. I ALSO HAD THE SUPPORT 
OF THE SUPERINTENT WHO WAS EXTR'i • COOPERATIVE. HE READILY 
ADMITTED THE INSTITUTION WAS IN ..: OF HELP. ALTHOUGH HE HAD 
ASKED FOR FUNDS TO IMt>ROVE THE CONDITIONS, HIS PLEAS WERE 
IGNORED. 

When I arrived at Montrose evidence of neglect were everywhere. 
Overcrowded, understaffed, badly in need of repairj it seemed 

TO ME THAT VIRTUALLY EVERYONE HAD GIVEN UP. BEST DESCRIPTION I 
CAN GIVE IS IT WAS A HUMAN WAREHOUSE. 

Let me describe for you what I found in my first cottage 
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ASSIGNMENT. SaNFORD CoTTAGE NEEDED EVERYTH" . STAFF 

ITllTl: r ^^""'"ENT. The (. ; V THING Sanforo 

HAD WAS AN ABUNDANCE OF CHILDREN. ThE COTTAGE WAS SO OVER 
CROWDED EACH CELL WAS FILLED. ManY HAD TWO BEDS N A VE^Y 
MALL AREA. OVERCROWDING ESCALUTED AFTER THE DEPArJmEnJ 

«PPn n'^f/""'"''' °l C""^"^" WERE DEPRWED OF 

NEEDED PUCEMENTS. CONDITIONS IN SaNFORD AND THROUGHOUT THE 
INSTITliTION BECAME WHAT I CONSIDERED INHUMANE. AfTER mIn^ 
COMPUINTS TO THE. PEOPLE IN CHARGE. I COULD SEE Mo"e dS^sTc " 

^.i^uf^ " ™' °N MATTRESSES. AND IN HALLS. 

Six children were crammed into a small area in the cottagp 

ORIGINALLY A VISITING AREA. ThERE WAS NoTe UGH ROOM Jn 'thE 

?r,r ™' °' ''"^ ""^ Also/ aJ^eJptcd 

SUICIDES already A PROBLEM BECAME A DAILY OCCURRENCE T^I BOYS ' 

''IL^VSlJe^ ^'^''"^ '''''''' al"^n« 

HT THIS riME I CALLED OUR LOCAL SOCIAL SERVICES AND REQUESTPn 
AN INVESTIGATION AND I WANTED TO CHARGE THE STAT^WI^H NE UC' 
ALSO COMPUINED TO THE BUREAUCRACY IN CHARGE OF TOE 
NSTITUTIONAL AbUSE GRANT. EVERYONE WAS SYMPATHETIC AND AGREED 
JJTJ "'r''""^'-^" N° ONE GAVE ME ANY SOLUTIONS. In 

F A Y in ™ '° THE Lt. GovENO A D 

FINALLY TO THE NEWS MEDIA. 

All the children were locked in their cottages. When I first 

CAME INTO SANFORD I OBSERVED CHILDREN PUNISHED BY P n NG ^EM 
''''' '''"^ WHICH MEaT 

6:30 OR 7:00 in the evening. When the children became 

FRUSTRATED Ar-3> ACTED OUT THEY WERE SENT TO ISOUTION FOR^RY 
MINOR OFFENSES. EaRLY BEDS ARE NO LONGER ALLOW^J bI t's ' 
DIFFICULT TO ENFORCE IT AT ALL TIMES. ISOUTION IS ST LL USED 
FOR MINOR INFRACTIONS. I OBSERVED STAFF RATIO 2 TO 3^ AND 

IMAGINE. STAFF MORALE IS VERY LOW. It's DIFFICULT TO RECRUlJ 
GOOD PEOPLE BUT WE DO HAVE SOME STAFF WHO ARE GOOD BUT NEED 
TRAINING AND A REWARD SYSTEM. FoR THIS KEY POSITION. ALL THAT 
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IS REQUIRED IS A G.E.D. (A FEW YEARS AGO OUR STATE LOWERED THE 
STANDARDS FOR THIS POSITION). We NEED TnAINED CHILD CARE 

Workers. Whether intentional or not. everything was done to 

BREAK THE SPIRIT OF THE CHILDREN. SOME EXAMPLES! ToLD WHEN 
THEY COUIJ) COME OUT OF THEIR ROOMS TO GO TO THE BATHROOM. I 
OBSERVED CHILDREN MADE TO WAIT PURPOSELY BY SOME STAFF. AlSO. 
THE STAFF WOULD CALL SIT DOWN AND STAND "P SO THEY CONTROLLED 
EVEN THAT. ABSOLUTELY NO PRIVACY--FOR TOILET. PAPER THEY HAD 
TO ASK THE STAFF EACH TIME. No MIRRORS WERE ALLOWED. No 
SPEAKING DURING MEALS. CHILDREN WERE NOT ALLOWED TO CALL HOME. 

All their incomihg mail is read by the staff. Constant vf.rbal 

ABUSE AND INTIMIDATION BY STAFF. SOME OF THESE AND OTHER 
DEHUMANIZING PROCEDUKES HAVE BEEN STOPPED. TlANY STILL EXIST. 

Another problem area I identified and had great difficulty- 
closing WAS AN area over THE ADMINISTRATION BuiLDING WHERE 
THEY WERE HOUSING CHILDREN. THEY HAD 25 TO 30 BOYS CROWDED 
IN A SERIES OF ROOMS THAT WAS FORMALLY A NURSES STATION. IT 
WAS BADLY IN NEED OF -REPAIRS. I OBSERVED EXPOSED WIRING. OVER- 
CROWDED SLEEPING SPACE. AND NO ADEQUATE RECREATION AREA. IT 
WAS UNBEARABLE IN THE SUMMER. I REPEATEDLY COMPUINED THAT 
IT WAS INHUMANE. FINALLY IT WAS CLOSED AFTER A STUDENT S 
SHOULDER WAS DISLOCATED BY A STAFF MEMBER WHILE ATTEMPTING 
TO RESTRAIN THE STUDENT IN AN OVERCROWDED RECREATION ROOM. 

The student received only an ice bag and aspirin for pain. 
When the mother visited on Sunday, she complained and the 

YOUNGSTER WAS TAKEN TO THE HOSPITAL WHERE HE REQUIRED SURGERY. 

He went three days before this was done. 

When I went to Williams Cottage, the youngsters complained of 

BEING placed IN A PINK ROOM. ANOTHER ISOLATION ROOM. ONE LITTLE 
CHILD CRIED AND SAID HE WAS AFRAID BECAUSE A LITTLE BOY HAD HUNG 
HIMSELF IN THE ROOM. I COULD NOT BELIEVE THAT THEY WOULD 
CONTINUE TO USE THIS ROOM AFTER JAMES GUTTRIDGE. AGE 12. HAD 
HUNG HIMSELF. I DOCUMENTED MANY INSTANCES WHERE STAFF LOCKED 
CHILDREN IN THIS ROOM FOR HOURS. DUE TO THE LOCATION OF THE 
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ROOM IT WOULD BE VIRTUA-LY IMPOSSIBLE TO PROPERLY CHECK IT, 
AFTER MONTHS OF DOCUMENTING, THE ROOM WAS CLOSED. I FFEL 'F I 
T-Z tZl '° ""'''""'^ STILL BE PUTTING CHILDREN 

S.EONE TO ^^^'\^Jciiz::r^^^^^ 

MEMO WAS WRITTEN BY THE SUPERINTENDANT, THE STaTf PUCeJ 
CHILDREN IN THIS ROOM. ThE COTTAGE MANAGER AND I HAD THE DOOR 
REMOVED SO THIS COULD BE STOPPED. THE DOOR 

Also, IT should be i oted, Mrs. Guttridge wanted her son. She 

VISITED KIM EVERY WEEK. CONSTANTLY CALLED. TrIED TO HELP BY 
BRINGING THINGS OUT TD CHIU)REN WHO RECEIVED NO VISITORS Thl'> 
MOTHER WANTED HELP FROM THE SYSTEM. JaMES COULD haIe bI n 
SERVED IN HIS COMMUNITY WITH BACK-UP SERVICES FOR HIS fImily 
RATHER THAN INSTITUTIONALIZATION; ^ ' 

HaNY of our children have been sexually AND PHYSICALLY ABUSED 

wTdTnot'-Zp'^''"'"' ''''' ONE oTJhesTbUT 

Tf Z ?1 ""^ "^^'l-Y SITUATION, 

IF WE HAD, James would be alive today. 

™,n'?p^x!"°'' ""^ T""^' Thus YEAR. His 

THIN BROTHER WAS ALSO IN HoNTROSE. He WAS IN THE COTTAGE NEXT 

COHMUNm h1 ■ 

r Mi^HEr^L^r "'""^ Again 

IROY S BROTHER ALSO ATTEMPEP SUICIDE AND IS NOW IN A PRIVATE 
FACILITY AND DOING WELL. 

iULTanh - VERY 

S LTn^ T '° °*"-Y, SOMETIMES TWO AND THREE 

ll^ ul y '^^ ^"'^ ™EY ARE SUPPOSED TO 

D^O^'h m'toV?"?'* '"""^ THE COUNSELOR AND 

PA^ny^v ^ "TERVIEW. R.I.C.A. IS A StATE 

u2 iloY * ^^'^^"T'C MODEL TO HELP CH^^REN 

LiKfc Troy. They turned him down amd he just gave up. The day 
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HE WENT TO ISOLATION HE HAD ASSAULTED A TEACHER. HE TOLD THE 
SECURITY ?Fr<SOi; AT ISOUTION, IF THEY PUT HIM IN THE CELL HE 
WOULD KILL HIMSELF. An HOUR LATER I RECEIVED A CALL IN THE 
COTTAGE TO GO TO THE HOSPITAL THAT HE HAD HUNG HIMSELF. At 
THE HOSPITAL I HV.LD HIM AND KISSED HIS PRECIOUS FACE BUT I 
KNEW HE WOULD NOT MAKE IT, He WAS JUST TOO WOUNDEO TO STAY 

on this earth. 

They also needed help. We si-ent at least ten thousand 

ON HIM AND HIS BROTHER FOR floNTROSE BUT DID NOT GIVE HIS MoM 

what she needed—help to raise her sons. 

If we are to continue Montrose as a place for yhese chilx)r;'-:n. 
OUR State must be made to classify thf.se instuutiong 
Therapeutic . Models by lam. Thsse chiu)REW mm treatment. 

Even after Troy's death, several iNcinEHTS occurred that 

impressed upon me the need for MCNITORIfW THIS INSTITUTION. 
A 13 YEAR OLD WAS SENT TO OW. COTrAGE TROH A ME!<TAL HEALTH 

HOSPITAL. It was obvious- to me mri to tuf. staff this child 

WAS EXTREMELY tHOTlONALLV DISTURBED AND COUIE HOT MAKE IT IN 

HoNTROsE. Repeated attempts were hade to get help for this 

13 YEAR OU»NO ONE AND NO PROGRAH WOULD ACCEPT HIM. THERE IS 

NO WAY Montrose could begin to handle him. Each day he would 

LOSE CONTROL AND SPENT MUCH OF HIS TIME IN ISOLATION. ON ONE 
OCCASION HE REALLY WENT OFF. It TOOK MYSELF AND THE COTTAGE 
MANAGER AND A STAFF PERSON 70 HOLD HIM TO KEEP HJM FROM DOING 
SERIOUS HARM TO HIMSELF. HE HAD REPEATEDLY BANGED HIS HEAD 
ON THE FLOOR, TRIED TO BITE THROUGH HIS LIP, AND SCRATCHED HIS 
ARMS AND FACE AFTER PUTTING HIS FIST THROUGH A BOOKCASE IN THE 
COUNSELOR'S OFFICE. We WERE ALL CONCERNED AND TOLD EVERYONE 
AT THE NURSES STATION HOT TO PUT THIS CHILD IN AH ISOUTION 
CELL. The cottage manager, the COUHSELOR and MYSELF ALL WENT IN 
DIFFERENT DIRECTIONS TO MAKE CALLS TO TRY TO MOVE THE SYSTEM 
TO GET THIS CHILD OUT OF MpNTROSE. We (THE COTTAGE MANAGER AND 

myself) returned to the clinic to get him (approximately 30 

MINUTES HAD LAPSED) WE HEARD A LOUD BANGING NOISE COMING FROM 
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THE ISOUTION UNIT. IvE RAN IN THE BUILDING AND FOUND THEY 
HAD PUT THIS CHILD IN A CELL BY HIMSELF. We ENTERED THE U'UT, 
RAN TO HIS CELL AND HAD TO WAIT FOR THE STAFF TO OPEN^ E 
LOCKED DOOR. ThIS CHILD WAS BEATING HIS HEAD REPEATEDLY 
?N'l'HvJJpr"!'"- """"1'° "'"^ ""^^ AND BRUISED AND 

vIe r^o^"™" ' ~ - 

Approximately two months ago a little U year old from our 

COTTAGE, WHO IS ALSO VERY EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED, ACTED OUT 
SCHOOL AND WAS SENT TO ISOLATION. He TOLD T^E SECURE 
PERSON IF YOU PUT ME IN THAT CELL I'LL KILL MYSELF. He WAS 
PUT IN. AND HE DID TRY TO CHOKE HIMSELF. A fOMPASSIONATE 
COUNSELOR CALLED ME AT THE COTTAGE AND THE COTTAGE COUNSELOR 
AND ! IMMEDIATELY RESPONDED. ThE CHILD WAS VeT P SeTaL Ln 
I HUGGED HIM AND ASKED HIM WHAT HAPPENED HE TOLD HE HE H^ 
TOLD THE SECURITY MAN NOT TO.PUT HIM.IN ISOLATION OR HE WOULD 
TRY TO HURT HIMSELF. ThE SECURITY MAN SAID 'qO AHEAD THAT'.^^ 
ONE LESS LITTLE BOY I'u. HAVE TO WORRY ABOUT^. 

I COULD GO ON- AND GIVE YOU A BOOK ON WHY THESE CHILDREN NEED 
AN ADVOCATE, BUT I THINK YOU ALREADY KNOW HOW BAD THESE PLACES 
CAN BE, AND HOW VERY HELPLESS THESE CHILDREN ARE. 

1. If Montrose remians open it must be totally 

PRAGMATICAUY CHANGED. (THERAPEUTIC HoDEL) 

2. it must be properly funded. 

3. Cottage level staff positions must be upgraded 
and on-going training must be given. 

1. Strong Advocacy (mandatory) Program 
5. Parental involvement 

You may ask, as I DO, HOH DID WE EVER GET INTO THIS MESS? 
riOW COULD THIS HAPPEN TO CHILDREN IN THE MOST POWERFUL, WEALTHItST 
NATION ON THE FACE OF THE EARTH? It HAPPENED BECAUSE NO ONE 
CARED ENOUGH TO GET INVOLVED. It WAS MUCH EASIER TO REMOVE 
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THEM OR HIDE THEM FROM THE COMMUNITY. IF PUCES LIKE HoNTROSE 
CONTINUE TO WAREHOUSE CHILDREN YOU WILL NOT BE ABLE TO BUILD 
JAILS BIG ENOUGH TO HOLD THE VIOLENT ADULT CRIMINALS WE WILL 
CREATE. The hard COLD FACT WE HAVE HAD TO FACE AT HONTROSE IS 
THAT THE MAJORITY OF OUR KIDS ARE NEGLECTED, ABUSED AND THROW" 

AWAYS. -They are youngsters who no one wants but the majority 

OF OUR POPUUTION ARE NOT HARD CORE DELINQUENTS. 

After several reports, studies completed during this past 

YEAR, WE HAD TO ADMIT THAT WE WILL HAVE TO RAISE MANY OF THESE 
YOUNGSTERS. We ALSO KNOW LARGE STATE RUN FACILITIES ARE NOT THE 
PLACE TO RAISE THEM. 

The chalunge now is to develop models where these broken 

LITTLE WOUNDED PEOPLE CAN BECOME LOVING WELL-ADJUSTED ADULTS. 

Thank you. 



Major Pat Hanges Ret. 
, Franciscan Volunteer Advocate 

Montrose 

[Articte entitled "FeasibUity and DesirabiUty of closing Montrose School" is main- 
tained inxommittee files.] 
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STATEMENT OP JUDY GUTTRIDGE, MOTHER, BALT.MOKE, MD 
Ms. GUTTBIDGE. Wcll, I am not a good talker «o 

nosS i a iJ^L&MU y»»"S he was dlag. 

through a loWdWcs teharior"^.,'"'''' " It ™ 

^"^^^i^A^.^l^iJ^tit^ «on, you can 

saiiYh^j^' A'wSruu'irhri; '""w»- 1 

i|it^^|fMSSS-«« 

Of course, it didS't go to court ^ *° *° ''^^^ or not. 

beS^eThe^ori^tS'trSleS"^^ ^ '"^^^^ ^o court, 

that it want t^ coSt ^ '^^^ ''^'^ *° help me. I insisted 

baSn^ asked me what I wanted? I said, can't you put him on pro- 
tion o&!'^^Sy'"dol?a^^^^^^ '^^ Proba- 

home and onTstayld,thTwS'jiif ^ *° went 

he'^i^gSLItt'vLSd^^^^^^^ them if 

They said, y^ I said T w^„M ife^ ™® ^^^^ y^^' Montrose, 
not getting ^^y Wh?? ' ^'^^ *° ^^^^ ^ '^^P^^- Well, you are 

stIS'jf MaXd,'L^d^^ rw^s?«,r i« ^^^^^^^^^ to the 

ing to do wlthThaT^went onTh-fi^ ""'^^ *° ^^^"^ had noth- 
worker there at MontrMe anymore. This was a social 

J?o\t"te.«4"'cfX%^i!SdTurTrtLr.^^^^^^^^ 
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the other little boys in the cottage went around and got to touch 

nobody to tell anything to-so you call m they said they would call 
fhP Statp Police and it would be investigated. 
'\ell, nStess to say the guy was let go because he w^ on probg 
4.;/.J Jr^A fViaf wns it If it would have been me though, 1 wouia 
have Sen Si1aro4^ui\^^^^^^ some kid-but anyway, noth- 

^Ijjoroni later. I went in and '"^.f " brutaes ^1 o^^^^^ 
back And I asked him what happened? He told me that the stait 

cteLrw'S m^so^^"^^^ the staffs word; so. of 
^TflW"m5SL^X^^^^ from November until he 

died in June. He was never allowed to come home. He was out of 

there for 3 hours one time. . „„ vmi Ipsvp vour 

Thev have a bus that comes and picks people up. You leave your 
houS^if yJS live in Baltimore, you leave your house at 9 o clock m 

in the beeinning I had to take the bus because I didn t have a car 
The buf S you up at 1:30. by the time you get there it quarter 
of 2, Ind yS have to leave by 3:15; so you have an ^ou^ or an hour 
and a half with your kid at the most. If you have a car then you 
i spfndThe wSe 3 hours with him. But if not. this is the way 

" fryou miss that bus. that is just tough, you don't see your kid. 

WhUe I w^ there the staff would ho ler. you co"^^^?,'^ ^he con^ 
fusion in the back while you were visiting. It was dirty, it stunk. II 
was just was not a very happy place. , ^ 

They didn't watch TV-anS I am talking fbout ^vhe" I w^ 
there I don't know what goes now. but when I was 2»ere I luiev 
they liidn't have TV. they marched them back and forth like little 

^ MyTn asked me one time, what would you do if I showed up a 
the house. I was stupid enough to tell him I would teke him bach 
because I was going to do what the law wanted me to do. whid 

Tn'^JSie I got a phone call at 12 o'clock at night, my son ha 
tried to com Jt suicide; he was fi^e^ ^e was m the hospite^ 

I just dropped the phone and my husband took it. I don t remen 
bpr much of what happened or how we got there. . 

bS when we got there he was not OK He was ""T 
were there all night and all day He died that afternoon 

WhilP I was there I got a phone call from somebody who sai 
thS^wIri my'bSr.ii^law. ^d when I -nt to answ^^^^^ phor 
i.i-^r. i^if fViam crot awav with this, they win try \ 




get away 

'^wlul't don't know who it was. We tried to find out, but v 
couldn't find out who it was. 
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wh^eSYg5rtw"°'°'*^ ^^"^••^^^ Nobody was there 

pe'rLrwS^wtet ca5e'^- ^« whatever hap- 

th?Ly CJiteSw h^^^^^^^ "^'U^'y f«^« him back to me 
State, LTlongSi to me^Sn ' '^t"^^^ Montrose or thi 
was nothing ^^"^^ ^as dying. It was like 

be one of those stetiltf^ ' ^ * ^^''^ ^ "'^h- You can just 

I guess that is all I have. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you, Judy, very, very much 

of this system, at Seve? W? ^ f ^^7-^ committee 
mean system t is a vlS cruifTitLm^^^^^^ clearly is a very 
And a system that cSjSLl^ ?n "'^'^ ^V"^^ 

seems to more often ^nfr-^cf "^^'^ °" ™y 10 years of experience, 
and brutaS than^ft doP« ni"' children to people who ^ctimiz^ 
the name ofaStLtn ?r S^^ii^ '^'^ -^^t^er in 

have'chaJIS' B'^E^Si'^ '^PP^sed to 

to chUdSsl^pIS,' « «K ^5"^ "»eatlvc aspect of 

other explanatSi for S mfili,/ !!?'*A>"' » j<is' no 
the city oSFrmcil^i^Ihe s ^r-"??'""? C°'™Wa, or 
Ne» Mexico, or Mi.«S§pt%ran%^ X^°Tjir„^S"tK 
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States but I don't think there is a tinkers damn worth of difference 
between any of them— or the Federal Government. It is the State 
that is brutalizing these children. , , . . . „ . 

It is the State, that in violation of the law, is rippmg them out 
their homes without any effort to see whether or not we can pro- 
vide some kind of services to lessen the tension in those tamilies, so 
maybe they will not have to leave their home. And yet, we have 
had studies and examples and experiences that you could stack to 
the ceiling of this room, that where we make that effort, it is clear- 
ly successful. Not programs designed in Washington-I know the 
cities, I know them by heart-it is Nashville, it is Grand Rapids, it 
is Portland, it is San Francisco where communities have made this 

After they have been taken from the home, the law requires that 
they be provided reunification services. And that clearly has not 
been done in any of the cases that you talked about. ^ . , 

We were alarmed 10 years ago by the studies done at Stanford 
that indicated that in California you get 6 minutes on the average 
for a court review to review 6 months of your life. Which may m 
some instances be half of your life, if you are an infant. 

We were alarmed; and now we hear there is 30 seconds spent on 
the periodic review. It is a clear violation of the law. Periodic 
review without advocates— clear violation of the law. 

I think what this committee is going to have to come to grips 
with is whether or not we are prepared to participate, by retusini 
to act, in letting the State continue to brutalize very young chU 

'^'^There is no question that there are also some very brutal chil 
dren who engage this system and have to be treated at one level 
But when we hear a system that continuously allows infants 
allows young children, allows very young adolescente to be killed 
to be molested, to be sexually abused in the name ot the btate, b: 
the employees of the State, by families they have been put mto 
that have been condoned by the States, that have told their fami 
lies, these people will take good care of your chUd, we are criminaJ 
ly negligent, as well as the person that thrust the pam on tha 

''^We are very fond of saying we don't need new laws; we just nee 
the laws on the books enforced. Well, that is kind of where we art 
We made a pact with the States that if they would upgrade thei 
placement system, that if they would upgrade their trackin 
system, so at least we could find where the hell the childre 
were-because the big problem that alarmed everybody in this ii 
stitution was that we were writing checks for 100,000 children an 
we didn't know where they were, other than the address where th 
check went to. Those were the kids in the Federal system. But 
they would do all of that, we would start providing money for ser 
icGS 

Many States took us at our word and made an effort, and m 
never provided the money for the services. So now what we see 
we are right back into the jungle where we are providing $60,000 
year care, but we won't provide $500 counsehng system for ti 
parent who is beating their child or the child that is in trouble. 
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We won t provide $1,000 a month to try to stabilize that that 
S^,J?o^^r counseling; but we willYpend ^00 to rip the 
vi the home We are back into the use of drugs. ^ 
You are right, you don't have to be poor, because tWs committeP 
?Wld!^n "hS"-^ ^ ^« llfople that had'insuraJce Sid^^^^ 
S? iS them"nHr? «fT ^o^pitals because that is the fed. S 
tt^mTockSpWaSy of thousands of 

my"&«atTf int rS'^ ^^'^^^^ 
sto^sS^^^^^ 

ckJd advocates go when, in fact, what we see is a cWld being bru° 
talized m one of these mstitutions' 

th?vW ^"'iy have both pointed out, if 

they had done that they would have been brought up on crimiiial 

forTX^ fLThn. criminallyniabfe for 

tor i?attery for chUd abuse or molestation, or all of the laws that 

Ttv^A^d veffn*^^ *° '^^'^'^ some strSigir sSd^ 

any JuSsc^ction. Wh^^ 

cl^^do^tSfi*f.?v.l^ ^on^f"! death 

tlSettled?^ activities; does the State fife? Or are 

*rp??^iK" ^ ^y^*®*" that brutalizes somebody and finally we 

S2 n?tv,rIlJS2^ ^y^*®*"' a"** the notion is-I axk getr 

SrSiS^^g^' °^ ^^"^^^"^ here, and I am tiyin|to 

to^^lStter Cthe foff 'f^ reorganize this system 

i. XT''^'^ the tuture. But what about the victims of thp nnnt? 
What happens to them? Where in the legal'SnteS^here do wSy 

Mr. SoLEB. I think the victims of the past are lost I think if thpv 
don^ow wheiB to get relief, they doTt K wheiS^ g?t £ 

in^f^temf™- ^'^"^ perpetrators, do they remain 

thflJf^B^l\^^tv^^T }^ 7^""- ConFessman, in 
tridifwho^K Lfr^ ^ -4°^°^ °^ mothers Me Judy Gut^ 

mage, who have told me very similar stories. 

taUced to tfS? they have gone through. And I have 

SriScS. ' *^ ''h" ^''^ survived th^ kinds of ex- 

fil^bi^«w^iy,u?!„°'^^.''.uy *° get justice in these situations is to 
me big law suits against the counties or the States, and to trv to 

Smi^n^ that can be S ve^ i^tfati^. J?n« 

timeH»nsunung. expensive experience. uotiating. ,ong, 
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But if you look at the States that have made m^or reforms, 
North Carolina, Utah, Colorado, some of the other States, those re- 
forms have come about as a result of litigation to try get justice for 
the kids who were in there. You have to remember that of the sto- 
ries that are reported, the stories like Judy Guttridges and thmgs 
like that, that is a small percentage of the real abides that are 
going on because children in institutions are not like adults m 
prison. Cliildren in institutions don't know what their rights are, 
and they are afraid to tell when they have been abused. 

They are afraid there will be retaliation against them. They are 
afraid nothing will happen. , , , . r 4.i,« 

I have talked to kids, and only after knowing them for months, 
and gaining their trust, do they finally tell me what happened sev- 
eral months ^o. They are simply afraid to tell. We are only seemg 
the tip of the iceberg. . , ^ ... , 

Chairman Miller. Then we are not talking about something that 
is out of the norm, in terms of the brutalization of these children, 
whether it is physical or psychological, or sexual or whatever 
should happen to them; is it really out of the norm? . 

I assume when you invoke— when a child becoines a victim, it is 
also a sliding scale. I assume a child that is 7 and 8 years old might 
more readily become a victim because they simply have less abUity 
to deal with their environment and the situation that is around 
them. 

But this— you are all nodding your head here — - ^ 

Mr. SoLER. Congressman, we have all seen this. What is inter^t- 
ing to me is that none of us talked before we gave our presenta- 
tions, and yet we basically all said the same thing. 

We have all seen incredible brutality involvmg children. My wife 
thinks she is married to Charles Dickens. I come back home with 
one incredible story after another. And yet we all see the same 
causes of these problems. , , mt i. 

The services are there, the technology is available. They are not 
being used in appropriate ways. 

It IS not a question of appropriating enormous amoimts ot more 
money. Most of these programs, community-based programs, better 
services, are actually cheaper than the programs that are bemg 
used now. And all of us see it out of different contexts. ^ , , 

Chairman Miller. Let me ask you something, though— and, 
Mark, you have encountered this system personally m terms ot 
your own effort to try to adopt a child or become a foster parent— I 
am very empathetic to the case workers and others who have case 
loads that almost drown them. But I am also very concerned that 
again over a decade of bumping up against this system, either as 
an advocate for my constituents, or out of my interest or visiting 
facilities, or talking to children, I constantly run up— somebody 
said today, a lethargic, almost numb, bureaucracy. 

Again, I come to the question, is it a fact that they are so bom- 
barded by this being the norm in terms of the treatment of these 
children, you start to adjust the perimeters of what is acceptable? 
That the bruises on the back are not a big deal in an mstitution 
where children are hanging themselves? . . 

I am a little frightened that we are numbing people who went 
into a field well-intentioned— but, I used to say that m some areas 
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j£hf J^f )f ^Sf P^»<;ement was almost impossible, that an over- 
SSe^I aTsome^otf. ^"'"^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^"^-^ -^''e 

You start moving your notions of what is beneficial here or what 
^•^n''^;u°':^?^V^ 2"^' I see it in aliSost eve^^S 

to w ^u-fjP^*"*^ °? parent that is waiting 

thp^o/iTTw^''' ^'^"P^^ that is waiting to adopt, of 

thlir^S^'r ^e."" '^'''^"'^ '^'"^ °f their chSd S 

JTiere is a huge "manana" complex here. 

na?S/of"S;^'- ^ the confidentiality 

nature of the juvemle justice system. The public reallv doesn't 
know what goes on because hearSgs are closed to the S. 
J^L^"^^ -^"^T thia kind of behavior of adS^ts. You 

^ ! killer, locked up at the John Howard Pa" 

^ iSrhte^'thS^*t-M ^1 have moreTu^pr^- 

ffllT? LluiSTam mcaicerated down the road at Oak 

vou^Sn^f ^•'''''^""^ "^"^ proceedings were open to the public 
r,^""® ^^^^^y accountability. In our court system 
fc^?-? f^V"^^ m this city in contempt of court. ^ 
Ihey faU to follow their court orders. Yet what haDnens does th*. 

cftUd, ius family, and his lawyer m that courtroom. 

ment" oSfSf Sl"^'^^' i ^""^^ *° "^k^ one other com- 

invSvL .T°^a homfymg statistics that I learned when I 

got involved with the San Francisco Department of Social SenHoea 
ti?S.2f ' justification that Ls h^n^v^Z&^Ty 

tor the mistreatment and neglect of children in foster care in tW 

''^^^'d^fenSr^jY enorSo'SslThSh'^'lo'iS' 
nJ,^^ Offense has always been "Our workers canM; d^anvthine be- 

not^rnoM'h£h"cSo^d"^^^° ^ ^ 

^The rMources M-e there; they are not being used efficiently Thev 
M^^^^Sll^ ^i?-,^ that actuaUy protects chSSS.^" ^ 
198?"JrffVhf'9rSf"^''-^ ^^'^'^ ^« *° «dd that next year, 
re- ^nS T fJf^ ^^.^^"^"y °^ the Supreme Court decision in 

re.oault, and I am afiraid if we take a look at our juvenUe iusticp 
system we are going to see that it reaUy has fSlS It fSs the cS 
dren, and it continues to faU children. ^ 

coSSto'f^ev^n'e.^ '° ""^'^^ " ^ ^ ^^^^ 

Wfa. Hanoes. Can I give you a practical thing? 
Chairman Miller. Yes. 

ve^" Sfi^°^^''?'**'^y,lh^^^ been in that institution 3% 
SX" «tf**^.desperately-and this should be man- 

oatory^ and this is such a simple thing I don't see whv anvlh«X 

Kave°tW^' P^Pt h.'^P^ wi?h th^cSre^ffj^ 
SdSSJe woSe«" ^^^^ ^ ^« «°t trainid 
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There should be mandatory training. The only thing you have to 
be— youth supervisor, I won't even honor it by calling it child-care 
worker position— is a GED. r u-i j 

We assume that these people know how to take care of children. 
And we assume a lot when do that. And not only— even if they did 
know how to take care of their children, which I doubt in some m- 
stances, by looking at the way they handled these— these are very 
special children, with very special needs. 

You can pour $20 million in Montrose tomorrow and it wul do no 
good until you train the people that work every day with these 
cliiidren, to love and care about them, and to handle them. Because 
it is work. That is why it is called child-care worker. It is work to 
handle these little buggers, I will tell you; it is not easy. 

But that is what you are paid to do, and that is what you have to 
train them to do, but we have got to train them. . - ■ . , 
Ms Weinroth. I would like to add to that just briefly, Diane and 
I have some very, sort of, gallows humor. There is some gallows 
humor among people in this field. , . i i. r i-u 

We are fond of saying that we are convinced that a lot ot the 
counselors at the group homes in the District of Columbia are on 
work release from Lorton. . , r r 

I will tell you I have never, ever, ever, been afraid ot one ot my 
clients. But I have been afraid to go into some of those facilities at 
night and deal with the night staff alone. It is frightening. It is ab- 
solutely frightening. ^ . . ^_ «... 

They have got some very strange people working m these tacili- 
ties. I don't know where they come from. But I will tell you this, 
there are no standards for hiring. , , . . 

There is no monitoring whatsoever. I just don t know where 
these people come from. They have absolutely no idea how to work 
with these children. , ^i.* i. 

Another thing I want to mention that relates to somettimg that 
you said, Mr. Chairman. It is very difficult to legislate change 
sometimes— but 96-272, was a great leap forward. ^ i ^ 

I think it has brought about some great improvements, at least 
in abuse and neglect systems. But there is the pervasive problem ot 
enforcement. , . j 4. -i-o 

Where is the leverage; how do you get people to respond to it.^ 
We try in the small pond, on a small scale, to get into court, to 
get court orders, so that we can go back and constantly fight, and 
fight, and fight. The posture I like to be in, that I like to tiy and be 
in, is to get a court order, so then if the agency is m contempt ot 
court, we can try and hit them with a fine. Of course, that is not 
efficient but it is the only mechanism that we have. 

Funding is an enforcement mechanism; publicity is an entorce- 
ment mechanism. Otherwise, everyone knows how hard it is to en- 
force standards— and the corruptionists in the social services 
system know— and I think Patricia has suggested that there is cor- 
ruption; and there certainly is. , , . i. 

Wherever there is money to give away, and there is money to 
give away in the child welfare advocacy system, you are going to 
find corruption. So the sunshine, the cleansing effect of sunshine is 
very important. 
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I think that is just something to think about. I think there are 
things that can be done like 96-272-96-272 is a great laVPerhaol 
aetV.^ ^? ^«y« to get k enfSdflndT 

fuDoJs JS^n ^° '.^fK^^y attention to it, and do what therare 
supposed to do, and do it m a meaningful way. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Well, thanks to all the witnesses for providing testi- 
mony this morning. Obviously, it has staggered e.™e here in 
facinT™ ^ dimension of the problem thit we ate 

inj?^'y 'de?n1?I f^l It.^l^^f^^ ^^"^ ^^X' is this happen- 
in^r wny, despite the fact that laws are on the books and money is 
being spent and is available, why does this continue? ^ 

It makes me ask the question, and maybe you can give me some 
answers, as to the whether or not the whole system n?e^ to beTe 
Xut ddnf S?'' " ^ - begin ^ '^o 

We have a system in place. You have to assume that there are 
enough people along the line, at the Federal and the State fevef 
done-'Zf '^^^ way, that care enough to see that iUs 

done, and yet you question whether that is the case, given the rS 

As the chairman said, we could work on the fringes of the law 
nf"Tf improvements. But the essenSS 

& niTif * r.^^^ t"^^ *° accomplish legislatively, is on tS 

f ^m^^^f"'-^ ^.^''^ "i^^ b« better enforcement of that, 
at thi^ « S myself the question, should we be looking 

tha^^^e^li^ht toirdoi?^' ^^"^^ ^°™«^bing radically differenf 

an^werTff von^.n^lH'h*°i,-^y5°'*y ^ ^^e panel that wants to 
i ' A ^2.^^ be king for a day here and start over, how 
would you design the system; what would you do different? 
placed "^bat kind of system would we put in 

Mark, do you want to start with that? 

Mr. &OLER. Congressman, the juvenile court was created in 1899 
^d as the Supreme Court said L 1967, it wasnT^^rSS if wS a 
St & ^ ^ ^P""^ '^^"^ chUdSnTSid 

cr»«?n were getting the worst of both worlds. They weren't 

cy that has hidden abuse of what is going on. 

fhri,?!!]^ bejang for a day, I would tear down all the signs on 
the buildings that say. Department of Mental Health Social Sen/ 
,vf ;w JuvenUe Couk I would train all thofe S^le to reS 
T tbat they are working for children, children whVhave neeS 
I would elimiiiate aU tLse bureaucrktirbarriera, and A tSe 
walls bet>yeen those agencies. The reason that a pn^ram like the 
program m North Carolina that Lenore Behm- to taJk 

t£ bJ^eS ^ '"''"'"^"^ P™^^ ^ ^bat they hafe'efim'ina'^S 
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They are taking children as individuals; seeing to their individ- 
ual needs; and getting the services that those, kids need whether 
those services are mental health services, special education, coun- 
seling, or whatever. It seems to me that is the critical problem. 

As i talk to people all over the country— and I do an awful lot of 
traveling— everybody says exactly the same thing. It is the same 
thing that the witnesses have said today. The resources, the basic 
resources are there; they are not being used. • 

It is those bureaucratic barriers that are cutting off services to 
individu£il kids. 

Mr Coats. Anybody else? . .. ii. 

Ms' Shust. I believe that Scotland is looking at eliminating the 
barriers between the distinction in systems. Their focus is on pro- 
viding children with the services that they need. 

I think that would be ideal if we could develop some kind ot 
svstem here, because there is an interface of the neglect system, 
the delinquency system, the mental health system, the educational 
system, which is unresponsive to kids needs. . . . „ ^ • j 

aearly, if I had 17-year-old clients who are functioning at third- 
ffrade level, the educational system has not met their needs. M they 
are in need of special education and they are 15 years old and have 
never been properly identified or assessed, clearly the system has 
been failing them as well. , . „ o ^, i. 4-^ 

Children have employment needs. All of these systems mesh to- 
gether, and the problem is that I think we have been looking at 
children as fitting into little compartments along the way instead 
of realiziii,? that children have multiple problems, with multiple 

"^LMtead of dealing with them as a whole, we have been dealing 
with them— with little fractions of them at one point, mid that is 
the reason kids slip through the cracks. No one is trying to develop 
a coordinated system designed to address kids needs. 

The mental health system wUl deal with someone but then they 
won't address their educational needs. If the educational system 
deals with someone then they may not be addressing their emotwn- 
al needs, and the result that you end up with is getting kids who 
have no real services at all. , , . « -i., ^, 

Ms. Weineoth. If I could just Ulustrate that briefly with a very 
short anecdote that relates to something that Judy Guttndge said 
about how she couldn't get help untU her kid got mto trouble. 

This, again, is a somewhat odd perspective on this, but 1 think it 
is an example. The example I am about to give is a youngster that 
I represent in what is called the mental retardation system. 

He is a youngster who is mentally retarded. He is about 9 years 
old. He is cute as a button; and he is sitting m an institutional fa- 
cility where he is vegetating, in essence, in the District ot U)lum- 

^i" requested the neglect system, which is an entirely different 
system bureaucratically, if I could simply browse through ite foster 
homes-because the MR system had nothing for this chJd^ They 
say, we don't work with chUdren, we work with adults primarily. 

So if you have a mentally retarded chUd in the mental retarda- 
tion system, forget it. So I wanted to simply browse through, so to 
speak, the foster homes in the neglect system to see what was 
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StvsVm^Zd tl^^f ^ T handicapped children in the ne- 

glect, system and they are not easy to place either but th^rp 
some dedicated foster parents out there who arf^verv^W vou 

thivTnaU^^J f^' ^ just wanted the opportunitrto see if 
could ann?n«I '"-^^^ "^^lect system, someone that I 

could approach to say, are you interested in taking this ohild int^ 

tion^svlSm'^nn^ wo^^ l^^^""' ^^^^ ^he mental retarda- 

with yoi^ ^ ''^ "'""'^ anything to do 

Like I said, this is what I mean about something that is n Uttlo 
less dramatic, but it is just pervasive, that STdaily ^fdSv T 
don't know how you legislate commok sens^ and I St Sow W 
you legislate compassion-but that kind of da?ly beaSg ySrhead 

there^simiilv hllKS^^ bureaucratic barriers are tremendous. And 

??4^stede's lis^zfTzi^''' ^^^^ 

Mr. Coats. Patricia. 
WW T^^^^B Ti'" ^ set a little practical thing here 

Sa^d for h.?r?„^*""°'^ °" ^ because I have no 

We il iSoHS^O^^ don't work, 

syspnlt&fsyl'te^^^^^^^^^ it a 

to Sk ^ ^""^ S^i^S ^ expect it not 

What we did in Baltimore County, the first thing vou have got 
^ th^Zn^^ community. Once^ou geUhe co~% Xa^ 
b^l^kwaXiirr Itote"" ^« everything'^ear-end 

it iTolS' Fd±?/* "^yi"^.' they do it like that, 

volved thKwW^vf yo"^£9m»n"nity; get your community in- 
doSS^^ totle? Jw^^ i^T' dumping $20 mUlion bucks 
miVUon Xr TLaf K^^^ ^^^^^^y and flushing another $20 
wS ' ^''^^ '^^^ what the community 

inv^^a^^^^^^^ ^ their kids. Get them 

aS?y^» j^^Baltimore 
Gated the community. We got a lot of volunteers, 
we got a lot of Federal money, but we used it wisely The Povpm 

»„^?ff®-°^^f** programs around families, getting the com- 

waTwe ' "''P^^^e why we should treat the f^nilfes the 

Then we did a real interagency approach Not one of thr^ 
crummy things you see on paper, tW says o\ we are int^r^e^ 

68-221 0 - 87 - 5 1 29 
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cy— well, I never did figure what that meant, because they certain- 
ly weren't. _ ^ ^ 

The toughest nut to crack was the school system. Boy, you try to 
attack a school system and they will beat you into the ground so 
quick you won't know what hit you. 

So you don't attack them. What you have to do is get inside and 
infiltrate, right— and we had grant, and we got inside the school 
system. And we started to educate the school system into what we 
w*jre trying to do, and then they bought into it. But they were the 
toughest nut. 

Social workers, we didn't let them sit in their offices over in 
social services, no way. I was a cop; our unit was working three 
shifts; they were going to work three shifts, because as good as I 
was— and I am good— I was never able to train kids only to commit 
delinquent acts between 8:00 a.m. and 4:30 p.m.— can you believe 
that. Congressman— they wouldn't listen to me. 

They still did it after 4:30; the little huggers would not cooperate. 
So what we did v as we got the social workers in the police cars, 
working within our division; that is interagency, that saves money, 
that saves children. Somebody saying interagency to say it, does 
not work— so, what you have got to do is education and real inter- 
agency, and you will start to crack the nut. 

Everybody would like to blow the system upj I get revolutionary 
at least once a day and want to blow it. The Lieutenant Governor 
said, why don't you do it, and then we could lock you up and shut 
you up. 

The thing is it— he is running for attorney general now so 1 
better watch myself, he might do it. 

Anyhow we know that we cannot do away with the system. We 
can't do that. 

We have got to rebuild what we have. You can t just throw some- 
thing away. , , 

There are parts of it that are salvagable. But unless you educate 
the community, have a real interagency approach, you will still 
have a non-system 10 years from now, like you have got. 

Chairman Miller. It was Senator Lugar, wasn't it, that when he 
was mayor tried to make the social services agencies come to the 
schools, because he said that is where the kids are, at least for 4, 5, 

or 6 hours ^ ,r i -j. 

Ms. Ranges. We did it in Baltimore County. You have seen it, 
their whole attitude changed, because they saw them when we saw 

Mr. Coats. Judy, I will get to you too, because I know you want 
to say something. We have wonderful monuments that have been 
built by social service agencies, and a lot of nice offices, a lot of 
good parking, free parking, coffee, and so forth. And a lot of people 
want to spend their time in that monument, not out there where 
those problems are. 

Ms. Ranges. Do you know where my monument was; we took 
over an old abandoned school that nobody else wants, we fbced it 
up with money from CETA hiring delinquent kids that would have 
gone to an institution, that is what mine is. It is still there, too, I 
love it. 

Mr. Coats. Judy. 
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ln£!i H"^"^?^^- ^ ^^'""^ ^^^^ they should-you are only al- 
lowed-I don't know about any other State-but I kn?w at Mon- 

on SuSd^y ^""'''^ ^ '^^"^^ ^ thatTs 3 hoSli 

fi,y^\^2"'*^ P^^!^ iK"""^ is from 12:30 to 3:30. If vou aren't 

TW*^"^" ^=^0 °" Sunday, you doJ'fsee your cwfd 

rrhlTu ^""^ other hours; there is no time during the S2k 
Mr PoTt? tV"^.^'^^^'-^ ^^^H set to see your child 

gratsa^rndl'mllir " "^^^ ^ ^^^"^ P- 

Ms. HANGES. That is right. 
„»I ^i^d a complaint just last week on that and as a-well, last 
year I filed a complaint on the 3 hours; we how 7et 8 honrs off 

■ Sf w.°f ^^^ S° I am'in ?he°pr'L°f 

or asking that we try ito make visiting hours durine the wpek so 

K?e?if?oi"e: ^ — ^^'^Ztyo: 

thSf'f^^^u^i^^'*-- The state of California just passed a law I 
H^nv •'^ ul^'^?" J" child^are settings which says you cSmot 
deny the right of the parent to randomly stop in to a chilSJare 

5oS?cWld^sToVH^ °" your child tef 

your child IS locked up and you still have an interest, you can't do 

tri?t%S?h bad^pToplet'^ ^^^^^ ^ at- 

You joke about the Lorton work release proffram Whv in this 

?^^Ss^ Z^nr^"""^! ^« read abo'uTSm'TdTexu^ 
perversion going on, and beatings of kids, and nefflect and HaH 

ip^'ff^n'^^T^^r-*^*'/*..**'®'^^ ^ somebody up at the top saying, well 
?ere to tlfthe^klif characters we can and ge??hem i 

WamoI Why do we end up with such people? 

on^in^MoSsIS. ^ '''' ^^^^ ^'^^ ^ood 
Mr. SoLER. Mr. Coats I don't think we should tar all the people 
who work m child-care institutions with a broad bruslv I thLK?at 
hariidTlT '"fPP'^oPriate. I have met hundrS of pS^e K 
that, and I have done trainings of them !<= 

My experience is that a great number, the great maioritv are 
really very concerned people. I think there is a ve^ s3e Siori 
ty who are attracted to the idea of lock-up institSnl 
^Ihey sometimes come from law enforcement backgrounds and 
fwTf^ '/"^T^ ^^'"J'S^' child-care settingftSS thS 

were de^W ^.i^''. enforcement they 

nals ''"^"^als, sometimes very violent crimi- 

r^L I? ^- ^"^^ carrying the mindset all the way through Thev 
really have inappropriate attitudes that are basicSv eearS 
toward punishment and custody oasicauy geared 

ad^ltelySLd™''''' °' '""^ ''''''' '"^^ not 

doKavTtV^Tcrir^^"/ ^''^^ ^^^y ''o™^ into the system; they 
don t have the nght kind of experience; and they don't get the 
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training while they are in the system. So no matter how well they 
try to act, they don't know what they are doing. 

And as Patricia said, you can spend all the money you want, if 
they don't really know what they are doing. 

Mr. Coats. So part of it probably goes to the philosophical basis 
of the directors of the program. And we know that in society that 
basically two of these may be extreme characterizations, the first 
being the so-called bleeding hearts who don't want to do anything 
but cuddle the kids, and second those in society who are saying, no, 
there are kids who are rotten, you have got to lock them up and 
teaCh them how to behave. 

So, it is a reflection of those people at the top directing the pro- 
gram; and, that gives you some good programs and some bad pro- 
grams in terms of how the kids are treated. 

Mr. SoLER. I think that is true. My experience has often been, 
particularly in filing law suits, that employees from within these 
systems contact, us, sometimes surreptitiously, to give us all the in- 
formation we need about what is really going on. 

Many of them are horrified at the practices going on in the insti- 
tution, but they feel powerless to change it. They feel there is no 
outlet for them to give information and no one who can really get 
in and take charge. . 

Mr. Coats. But in those systems where the so-called tough disci- 
pline or maybe extreme discipline is invoked, is that the result of 
the fact that those that are in charge of the system believe that is 
what is best; that is the best way to deal with the problem? 

Ms. Ranges. We have gone through— I am on my third superin- 
tendent now ai Montrose. But that is true; it depends on their phi- 
losophy a lot of times. Many people come in with that punishment 
model. Try to change it. 

Even the good, well-meaning staff that are not trained, do not 
have the background, come in there for the right reason, but after 
a while they get beat down and they start buying into the system. 

I have seen that happen many times; they are not strong enough 
to fight the system. 

I agree, we have some good, super good staff that would call me 
at home and tell me things, because they are afraid to get in the 
middle; they need their jobs. 

The other point I made before, and I want to reiterate it, until 
we upgrade this to child-care worker, this is work, you do not treat 
these children the way you treat your own children in many in- 
stances, because some people don't know how to treat their own 
children. So that can't be a criteria for hiring them. 

It has to be that they should be trained. And like say, I have to 
emphasize, it is work. You have to work at bringing these children 
around and loving them. 

Until we do that, until we make that an important position— you 
see, in our society, first of all— to get back. Congressman— children 
may be important to you and I, and the people on this panel, obvi- 
ously, but they aren't to the m^'ority of the people; we must re- 
member that. 

When our States' designed these positions, and they start saying, 
let's downgrade it, instead of upgrading it for Heaven's sake, for 
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Je«SfiL'hLte«m ^^"'^'i''^ ''^u". the emphasis is not on 

recruit n^ high-quality people m this position; and ft should be 

JnTanr:/?ouXr^^ the leSature we 

S notbe Dut in^S?;^if»^''^^^ "'^'^^ monev. Ve insisted 

The unions « mi^f State merit system; we wanted that changed. 
MJilf * ^ almost killed us. We expect to get run over bv a 
union truck one day for that. ^ 

What we did was we got people hired as an exnerimpnt ti,of 1,0,1 
high education levels, tnd were screen^df anTtheTe peoDle arf 
working for 1 year in the cottages, and there is a Srenr? n fht 
wafcKS the'childrt^ftls^'sfS^^^^^^^^^^ 

avfti mffitv ^^'^"'^ their self, and they 

setting *hey become overwhelmed with the institutional 

popnt^UoS^^^ grading the position to a 

Ms. Weinkoth. If I could add one thing to that? 

noirj^uX-r^'Mrr^^^^^^ ?hMs » ^ 
Sr^^afd"^^""^- wr?^alfyVo'rg*^rth^fc: 

sn^s^Si'f^^f 'Ju' ^ -^/^^ connection with the free parking 
spaces, is that the pyramid narrows, and the incomes eo nn rS 
people don't have any hands-on responsibility Sv let J^rv^^n 
trenched; they get very institutionally loyal! ^ ^ ^ ^^"^ 
livin?.^«nH if ^7 politically connectea; it becomes just a job. It is a 

rJ??®^if- ^ 3 woman in the social services system in the District of 
""^T^tand it, makes\pwards of $40,000 a 

St jackSs^«M« nT I^T"^ ^oi-kers' reports into 

wli^r lA^^ ?°*,a prudent expenditure of money 

imSation So I S k^^* ^^^'V •'^l^^"^' j"^* ^^SS^es my 

^n?y,tuThow^^i^^s^^^^ ^ j^^^* « ^a^^^-^ 

of ftTH'u'ii'f^i?". expression, the bureaucrats have to let go 

w J got to be put into direct services, 

amofe mv wi^^on"^^ "^f-^ another study, more studies. For ex- 
ample my testimony mentions that fact that there has been no 

Sin'/?'f /u^'"**"?^'!*" the District of Sumbil skfce I haJe 

where^Twe ^'^^ '^^'^ announcemL , X- 

wnere, 1 have seen on television, or in the newsDaner or iA anv 

funding from somewhere to study it ^ "^"init tney got 

tell Zm to Jo If-"* J^A's to the WaKX PoS, I mil 
Ihey have got to spend the money more intelligently. 
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Ms. Hanoes. But to get back to you. I wrote an article— and they 
thought it was a joke, but it wasn't a joke— telling them how they 
could upgrade these positions. 

What they have to do is to take all the bureaucrats that sit m 
juvenile services—and I am not too sure what all of them are 
doing, but they have got beautiful titles— and 1 week out of the 
year, put them in the cottages, and make them work a tour of 
duty. 

You will see that cottage position upgraded. You will see those 
people get the support they should get. 

See, they sit there, they never come in the cottages, never come 
in those cottages, and they make all these decisions. Make them 
work 8 hours even, the system would change. 

You know, I said a week, but 8 hours with those kids will do it to 
you. Eight hours in those cottages and that position will be upgrad- 
ed. 

I think that is what should be done to all people who make 
policy decisions. I don't see how you can make policy decisions 
when you don't even know what you are deciding about. 

Chairman Miller. Mrs. Johnson 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you all for your testimony, which has been 
most interesting and moving. 

As a State Senator 10 years ago, I served on an oversight com- 
mittee that investigated how Connecticut managed all of its juve- 
nile programs, particularly those in the neglect and delinquent sys- 
tems. Perhaps, I am naive, but we seemed to be light years ahead 
of the situations that you are reporting. 

For example, in terms of getting families involved, and coordinat- 
ing services— one of the most successful approaches has been juve- 
nile review boards. When a child does get in trouble with the 
police, everybody gets together, the family, the social workers, the 
hospital, the school. We tried to legislate the juvenile review 
boards and put them in law; it didn't work. 

We were unable to define such fundamentals as rights, so we fi- 
nally abandoned that and have allowed this institution to work on 
its own. , ,^ , 

Sister, I really hear you when you say, government hasn t been 
very good addressing these problems. We have a beautiful long 
standing law on the book, and we still see incredible variation 
among States. 

Crisis intervention teams are finding that foster-care dollars are 
poorly spent so children are returned to the same situations they 
were removed from. Whereas if agencies were providing parent aid 
and in-home services they could deal more effectively with the 
problems that foster care would have to deal with anyway without 
the cost to the family and the discouragement of failure. 

I agree with you when you say we have got to have a system that 
is less agency oriented, and more family oriented, and more com- 
munity oriented, more service oriented. You are absolutely right. 

I wonder if any of you are aware, of any difference in children s 
services in States that have a department of children/youth serv- 
ices—as Connecticut does now in terms of the separation between 
mental health and welfare. Are there fewer bureaucratic barriers 
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Mrs. Johnson. Is that just foster care? 
Mr. SOLEK. It IS child welfare services. 

starved to death occurred. ThT»LTiriou°probrm 
I do know the State of Delaware has just ini&ated a new office of 

So I donit know if there has been any research arroM flio tttiu«^ 
we^^ough'reTJ''"' ' 

fi,L^°"'^ '^^1 ^ recommend to my colleagues on the committee 
Tc6^,^^W^"^^VT?^ as an^oversight coiSSiitt^ for theSriS 

faflhinn f^of Columbia with the same kind of rigorous detailed 
S? do the'S nf had as State legislators, fn JanuaiT^JS 
jIlrE *u * " , methodical investigation and series of hem- 

^"^h^« to evaluate^ the experien"rof otW 
fet^c^aJfcltrrYerr"^ ^"^^^^^ to o"v"rcl?£ 

would%%ufre^Zs'\han*f V ^ ""^^rtaken lightly, nor one that 

f follQw tSS fnH 1,^*1®^''^'^^^^^ in order to 

riuiiaw .cnrougii and make the changes. One of +he nrnhloma )vF 

making policy from this ^evel- is thabL is Jiard to r^^^^^^^ 
small town m Montana where the child may be beinSSsed 
bimJ irf^n l^y^ ^^"^ thoughtful in how we leveragf Sresponsi- 
have failed t^ doTh J^/fl^' ? ^ ^ ^^at to this poSt^ we 

ed a response. effectively, although we have certainly invit- 

iJ*^ L"!^""^®' in.Cpnnecticut, one of our problems is that our abil- 
ty to detain a child in trouble is inadequate. ApprovS legation 
dren '^nn'^ ^ ^^^^'^^ ^''^^^^^ ^^^i^g that We coSTdSl^n cM 
fchhffs Truant frZ "VY intervening in a sitSaC whetl 
ftreef., i T .^^^^ home, and out in the 

S?^«pCe^tst^^^^^^^^^ c^oijfrS:^^"^' ^ -"^-^ 

for thrcWld'« ri^hUFh eon« too with our concern 

te^ene S L «mf ? by prohibiting people and communities to in- 
V/[ % ^ time when it would be really useful. » w m 

crisis, ihey are being abused m home, and girls are running away, 
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or there are kinds of problems that are going in on those homes; 
and if you think of it as a social services problem and intervene in 
that way, you can solve many of those problems and not worry 
about having to locking those kids up. 

Ms. Shust. Mrs. Johnson, may I respond the issue of congression- 
al oversight of the District? 

In the spring of 1985, at Congressman McKinney s request, he re- 
quested that the GAO investigate the special education services 
being provided to children incarcerated at the institutions that I 
work at. 

The GAO found that, in fact, absolutely no special education was 
being provided to these children to these children at all, despite the 
fact that the District of Columbia, under 94-142, was receiving Fed- 
eral funds for these programs that, in fact, the school district >yas 
receiving funds for tnese children. But my clients were receiving 
no special education at all. 

They were not being diagnosed. They were not receiving any 
kinds of services. Chilaren who need speech therapy, it was just 
tough luck, none was provided for them. 

Uhfidrman Miller. That is not just 

Ms. Shust. It is a national problem; it is not just occurring in the 
District of Columbia. ^ a • . 

I am pleased to report that because of the GAO s investigation 
there has been some progfress along the way toward correcting that 
problem. I applaud your interest in the juvenile justice system and 
children's issues, and I think that it is important to recognize that 
the problems that we from the District have discussed, are not 
merel}^ local problems but are national problems affecting every ju- 
risdiction. 

Ms. Weinroth. I would like to second what Diane says; and I 
think it would not only be an incredibly effective way of remediat- 
ing problems here in the District, but would be a very appropriate 
mechanism for providing a model in the Nation's Capital for what 
other States ana jurisdictions ought to be doing. 

Ajb we have said, we do look for leverage and ways to affect the 
funding so that people will sit up and take notice, ways to focus the 
spotlight on the problems, so people will sit up and take notice. 
And it does make a difference when the spotlight is focused and 
hearings are held, things happen. 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you very much all of you, for your fine tes- 
timony this morning. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you; you guys have been great. I really 
appreciate it. 

Unfortunately, it is a very sad story that you have related to us, 
but it clearly is one that needs to take our attention. 

When I think of all the misplaced energy that we have spent in 
the last couple of weeks. If some of our local officials spent more 
energy on trying to get funding for juvenile hall as opposed to the 
new stadium, maybe they would have been a lot better off. 

More children nave died in this system this year than have died 
from cocaine, and we still don't provide services for prevention. We 
have really got to take a look at the hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren that encounter this system, who often turn out worse as a 
result. 
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I think you have struck a responsive cord here. Congressman 
. Coats^and I, and Congresswoman Johnson, were tX^ «K 
Th^nd'' ''I?" ^1 the District of mumbfa Mfy^^^ 

S itTiarX^' T °r try to make this a model? b2 

' bwest le?el ^ ^^^^ to itself it sinks ti its 

All of our harsh notions about what to do with kid<? tlmt 
ize the neighborhood, that is not the kid?we are taU^g abJu^here 

th^^SsVZerbrf th'^nl^T "'^^^"'^ ^ of time with 
Liiio iirsi panel, but 1 thmk it was very, very helnful in tormq 

lajong the issue out for members of the committee 
Inank you. 

Ms. Ranges. Thank you. 

mSl^.^^ ^if'^xri^h^ "!^t panel that we will hear from will be 
F.? Mr. William Aldrich, who is audit manner f^ the 
Office of the Auditor General, State of Caltfomia^Srt ^^J^^ 
president and chairman of the b^7d of V^Sjest ^lsL^^^ 
Nellie Hutchison, who is the director of the Governor's SmSkslS 
L the^recL^?.I° n^' ^^'^^^^'J' Michael Wo^^uff^SSo 

William Aldrich. 

^''^'^^nvZSl^liii'^ S. ALDRICH, AUDIT MANAGER, OFFICE 
OF THE AUDITOR GENERAL, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
Mr. Aldhich. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 
M^ScH^^Si^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^'^'^^ the committee. 
thiTu^M^^^^^ 

»^BjS^&Wo^t^?IL^^ 

copieTS ml ^ '^^P^ '''' I have additional 

rec?rd^tWs'hSg'^''^°"^ ^'^J^^^" be made part of the 

NlSs^*Stt^?r*p!,'\"'^*?l^^"t''^^^°^C^ifo™ia entitled "California 

w ^ ^ how we got into this. cianiymg 
We conducted this review to answer questions from our Ipm^tla 
of P '??."'^ .^^^""'"her of youths being plSo^teidf the" 
State of California, the amount of State fun^s ErexSId on 
those youths, and the appropriateness of those expSt?r^s 
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We were asked, specifically, to concentrate on VisionQuest, an 
Arizona-based firm. However, we conducted a statewide survey to 
find out how many delinquent youths were being placed in what 

agencies. _ ^rkoi /-« it 

The first thing we found was that since about liJol, Calitornia 
has spent over $15 million on the placement of youths outside the 
State of California. These placements were primarily in two agen- 
cies. 

The Right-of-Passage, a Nevada facility, in which we spent in the 
neighborhood of $2.7 million; and VisionQuest, where we spent 
over $12.5 million, in Arizona. 

I would like to clarify at this point that Right-of-Passage expendi- 
tures consisted of Federal, State, and county funds; VisionQuest 
was all State and county funds, because VisionQuest is a for-profit 
facility, and Federal funds are not allowed. 

The primary finding of our report is that the State needs better 
control over the funds spent in placing kids out-of-state. Now, Cali- 
fornia has a State law which says that in order for facilities to re- 
ceive foster care funds, they must be licensed. ^ ^ it 

From about May 1981, until December Imi, a number of Califor- 
nia youths were in VisionQuest facilities that were not licensed. 
Specifically, a wilderness camp in Silver City, NM that was not li- 
censed by the State of New Mexico, or Arizona and, of course, not 
licensed by California. ^ ^ . , . , 

In addition to that since 1984, the State of Arizona, which we 
have interstate compact agreements with for placement of kids, 
has signed the interestate placement form stating that Arizona 
does not license VisionQuest facilities when they are outside the 
State. 

One of VisionQuest's primary modes of treatment is a wagon 
train which travels throughout a number of States, so we think 
that there are some inappropriate expenditure of funds while the 
kids on the wagon train outside the State of Arizona. ^ 

In addition, prior to 1985, when Arizona licensed the wagon train 
within the State of Arizona, there is some question as to^whether 
kids on the wagon train in Arizona were in licensed far^ ^ties. So 
there is a period of time when we say that those expen . s were 
questionable. 

We say it is questionable because there were some ments 
made by the some officials in Arizona which indicated ^ome 
officials considered the wagon train licensed. 

In addition, we found that approximately $75,000 of fund /ere 
expended on youths that were in VisionQuest after the age r 18, 
that were not receiving the educational requirements that are re- 
quired by our State law, which says that they should be in an edu- 
cation pfogram that they can complete by age 19. 

In addition to that, our State department of social services has 
not conducted audits of VisionQuest, to determine if rates are rea- 
sonable, similar to those allowed for California facilities. We have a 
State law which indicates that the State will pay the rates author- 
ized by another State for an out-of-State facility for youth who 
would have otherwise gone to the California Youth Authority. We 
don't think that it is clear which minors qualify for their rates— m 
addition, the State has the authority to audit and to set rates, so 
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mfnH fJfu^o! f ^^^""^ own laws about that. So we recom- 

^^^^ ^^^^py *hat they at least conduct audita to see^f 
t^LTt^nir^'^''''' recommend t^So? 

StetP^ff'^'a P^rf ^^^^ monitoring. Facilities inside the 

State of the California, are licensed by the department of sor£l 
services and inspected by the department on an ISnui biis The 
Th?r!^1«* °" complaint that ifreceived 

There is a coordinated system between the licensing a^Pnov fi,«> 
department, and the placement agencies, such 2 nrobSnnl t. 

'Ute?d?o*f IklTa^^'^V'^ healtUTsafety ofth^^^^^^^^^ 
th,^ mif lfn^fi^K State, of course, the State agency does not have 
this authority because it doesn't have the licensine sanrHons q« 
us^nL'^ff^'^'.H*^^* individual counties contrS STi^ Sue^ 
tTon,'otSfdon'^!^'^ °' ''''''''' requi?eretS 
T,P«?/v!®«^^"'^®.*^* l^^y ^^^""^ health and safety %aolations or 

ovS?he''ftlI,d7?„l!°,r.l-i'"e'i°" w^-* *e« inadeqmite control 
over ine runds tor the kids being placed out-of-statp anH fliaro 

ouSfSS.^^^*^'"^ *° monitor 'th'e healJ^^nW^t^oV?^^^^^^^^^ 

pafSit'o^tonSt/ of specific recommendations to our de- 

for Z^f^/fa ^ ^^"^'^^f ^' make sure that they don't pay 

Sther the^^«t?J^pT/"^ that are not licensed bJ 

T?u i. X,? ?f California or some State. => " uy 

and thVf fW^cr^V''* sufficient audits to see what we are paying for 
}u°^^ ^^^^ reasonable. And that they establish eaide- 
imtLs establishing contracts with oS' fliate t 

ml^'ofi^iiS contains responses from our depart- 

fLTv-^-^"??^^-.^* ^^''^^^^ a response from VisionoSeS^ 
mendations essentially agrees with our basic rlcom- 

wifl TJu'"^ responses from one of the counties, Alameda who 
Se P"'"^'^ in placikg S outSf- 

metef^JfjM^"ilffih^« ^" firsrS,MS 
Mr. Burton? 

^rul^^^^^ ^^^^^'^ BURTON, RLB PRESIDENT AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, VISIONQUEST, TUCSON AZ 

Ji'lS^l^.^^^^^,,^^^-^^- My name is Bo'b Burton 
hadMusI h!J?i°''- ^ home one weekend after I 

^o^miSrSs^^e^' ^^^^''^^ - vote. I 
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I sat down with my father, who said, "I know this is probably the 
first failure in your life, maybe it is time I should tell you some 
things/^ . ^ 1 

He started talking to me about being put in a reform school 
when he was 12-years-old for being in a fight with his step-father. I 
said, ''Dad, why didn't you tell me?" 

He said. 

Well, I had been dishonored by that. I learned real quick when I ffas young that 
not having a father, and being dishonored made it hard for me to face certain issues 
in my life. , _ , , . , , , 

The one thing I did do was learn to be a father. The first rule I learned from that 
was protect children from their own innocence. So that is why I didn't tell you. 

From that day forward, I became very involved in the criminal 
justice system in this country. I started working— I became a Vista 
worker in between football seasons, when I played football. I went 
to the Indian Reservations around the country and started seeing 
kids that were coming out of Federal institutions. 

I was the one that worked with them because I was larger than 
most, and these kids were angry and hostile. That is usually the 
limit that people deal with when they deal with troubled kids. 
They will deal with them until they get angry and then they will 
walk away from them. 

I went back to my home State of Delaware and I became a case- 
worker in a boys reform school, and worked there for several years. 
And all the testimony that was given before about people who 
come into and work in the criminal justice system, we have seen 
that there is a professional, paraprofessional model that we are 
stuck with in our society. If you wear a tie and sit behind a desk, 
you are professional. But if you work with a kid and you are on the 
line with them, you are a paraprofessional, often the matronly, 
child care worker. 

I soon worked through the ranks and became the assistant super- 
intendent of training schools. Then there was a gubernatorial 
change; my boss was Fired, for supposedly ruiining a brutal institu- 
tion. I went from Delaware to Las Vegas, NV, where I became the 
director of a detention center. 

I was anxious to get to the beginning of the system. I had seen 
the kids that were the end of the system, and I saw that the major- 
ity that were there had never even committed a crime. But because 
of things that had gone on in their families, and the anger and hos- 
tility that had been built up, and things that had happened to 
them before they were even seven years old, they started acting 
out on society when they got to be 10, 11, 12, and 14 years old. 
Then they were labeled delinquent, and put into institutions. 

What astounded me was that their role models were not the ath- 
letes who wanted to work with them, or the child-care workers that 
loved them, or the social workers who empathized with them, but 
they were the other kids, the bigger, the tougher, the angrier, and 
the more hostile kids. 

I saw a system that was based on a victim/predator theme, the 
kid came in a victim and he left a predator. 

When I ran this detention center I went from a facility that was 
wracked with escapes and riots, so they called on a person who had 
some experience. I started with that facility in 1969, and left m 
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ill; °f their room for 2 hours a day 

!i ^u®'® ^^''^ '^^o^'id^ lo'^l^ed in that facility. ^ 
inS full left there were 36 kids in placement and we only 
locked the doors from 11 at night to 7 in the morning I locked the 

iW stf?'£' '^^J™"? I the fn^adequia and 

thf laSy "'^"^ "'"^^ °" the night shift to do 

ti,?,i!St*l®^i,°^®" are political appointees and you couldn't fire 
them. It took an act of Congress to fire somebody. They were under 

1 0-7?^®™ they were union protected 
I frit l^li' T "J!!? ^ A '^S^^^^^i^^'' ^" corrections. I was honored: 
frlf^A i f ''^t "J^^® ^^"^ American Team. I got there and I 
found out everybody was as dumb as I was 

«hn,,rii,Tfi,"°''u^^,^T? anything. They were only theorizing 
about what they should do in the 21st century of corrections 

. J,! K a"°^'a ^^^^ ^^y- ^ thing that made sense to me. Be- 
cause somebody said that if you are ever going take on a svstem 

"'^'att«l°" ^^''i °" with^t^for threeTeS: 

in VSf r^M ^u"^! there is so much money being spent 

Hon t LS^' ^l^y don't we get competitive with that dollar? 
cused' «o™«thing with three heads and get it directed and f^ 



So what I did m 1973 was start a for-profit corporation, outside 
Government that took the kind of kids that tradiSSTy vdnd up 
I wfh •^"H^?'';^ P"* ^ "ttle competition in the^fSd ^ 
I have been doing this for 14 years and I sincerely beliveve that 
we have been striving toward a Viable alternative for the 21st cen- 
tury for dealing with troubled children. And the struLle wi bSed 

°"l'«t^SS'' ' ''T™^^' } to dis^onoSS. 

ol^TiH^ ^ ^^^^i" ^^"^^ based on honor; based on giving a 
S^saee ca'iL'd°^tir.*'v-*'? through the Native American^rite of 
HhflH f :i *^liu VKionQuest. And that was a transition from 
nei ^d J;/n^S rV^^^^ '^^^ taken out in the wi de™ 
JifoVo^ilf^^^ independence, as well as the responsibility to 
an^Llt^H ''V^^f'lu"'-.?^ ^J"^^ ^«"t back to the elders of his triS 
the ^^S^aerness ' ^ °^ "^^""^ ^^^^ 

We combined that concept with outward bound-tyne Drofframs- 
mountaineenng, backpacking, and mountain climbiS| We Sd 201 
JStur A^^^'T^ ^''P^'^^"'=«^-^"d then our concept wi to 
return the kid to their own homes, because that is where the Sues 



and^sexu^l «nHl ''f abandonment, abuse, physical emotional 
??mmon fn hot?, llf ^ boundaries. They were the issues that were 
to?h^ «ti^,??ffr*^^ hard-core chronic offender in this country and 
to the status offender at the beginning of the system. 
thinT™^ ^^^l^t caught in the revolving door syndrome and 
o^f wlv^''^'"^' correction system. It is like heroin, therl is 

eJcept So^.^" "° ^^""^ ^""'^ ^'^P^'^^ ^ ^t, 

^^\T&7^ ^^^^ "^^^ 661 children, with a staff of 600 employ- 
ees m licensed programs m the States of Arizona, Pennsylvania 
New Jersey, Florida, and Utah. Utah licensed our wagortSTfor 
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traveling through their State, which is a brilliant idea; I wish more 
States would do it. 

We took kids that have had 14 or 15 prior police contacts, and 
have had an average of five prior placements before they come to 
us. We find our first several months is spent unteaching some of 
the lessons that they have learned in the institutions they have 
been placed in. 

These lessons were not taught by adult role models rather, they 
were learned from the other kids that were in there. The subcul- 
ture usually runs the institution. 

I was a linebacker in college and I felt as if I could go into any 
scrap and survive the situation. The institutions that I worked in 
were very combative. I don't know whether the combativeness was 
derived from the anger of the children, or because of the frustra- 
tion inherent in such facilities. 

What I saw was a Lord of the Flies mentality in there. Because 
there was a fence between me and the child. I could not parent 
him. I could only be the warden with them being the wards; and it 
was a we/they. . . , i.u 

When I went outside the system and started competing with the 
dollars that are being spent in the system, all of a sudden it 
became us. It became a family setting and it became a thing that is 
based on respect; respect being the medium of exchange. 

The children that I am dealing with are supposedly the toughest 
kids in the country. There are probably 10,000 police contacts, rep- 
resented by the group of kids I have right now. But I don't find 
them that way. 

I find them to be very honorable. I find them to be very sincere, 
and very confused about what is going on with their families. 

With a little clarification about what is going on with their fami- 
lies, all of sudden there is a relief, and all of sudden they take the 
responsibility of parenting. They parent themselves. 

The day I left the institution was the day that somebody called 
and said there was a 200-pound black kid in "receiving", tearing up 
the office; get in here quick. 

I ran with three other men, and it took me 5 minutes to get that 
kid 50 feet to a holding cell. He ripped my shirt; we were on the 
ground; and somebody was yelling for mace. We finally got him 
under control— a big, strong kid— we got him in the cell. 

And after walking away, walking back to the quiet room,^ or the 
reception room, the mother was standing there, and I said, "has he 
ever been in trouble before?'* 

She said, no, he had never been in trouble before. So I walked 
back to the cell and I opened the door and the kid finally backed 
off, sat down, and I said, why are you here? He said, I won't go to 
church. 

I said, what? I just had to fight you this far because you won t go 
to church. 

I went back to the receiving room where the mother was and I 
said, why is he here? She said, he won't go to church. 

I said, "How did you get him here?" She said, "Well, I told him 
to get in the car." 

I said, "Lady, did you see what happened between me and him in 
that institution?" She said, "Well, you are the State, you are sup- 
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o^ItTrfn^l^P'* unlocked the door and took him back down to the re- 
ception room and sat down there, and I realized that is what S 

iSc^^p'roSder^'^- ^^""^^ ihe^ThS^the 
wh^°wJl[^^ ^-^i^^ eoes crazy, because the kid 

Sd sS ^o'l^ilnfe-^^^' ^-^^^ th«n turned abound 

«?e sv^fi'm Jif^i there"-not to his mother, but to 

the system— and all of a sudden a war started 

h Jf^P ^ '^^^'^P f*"^ destruction of county property 

because he broke some things as he was clearing off desL Jnd 
erything. I got the situation to where he could bl releSldaS sent 
to where he probably needed to go where the?l wilomSy to- 

^That is indicative of what happens in our institutions. It starts 
tiL^fhTf^A 'i^^'^^'^'^t thing and it turns out an Sue By tS 
tune the kid has been m a system for a while, and he leaves the 
w^te it n±'J he is ouLtealing because hXhedoSc^d 
wants It nowjbecause he has seen it on television. I saw the kidsin 
^L'^w""- T^f^ big, tougher kids " 

cauS1rstens*in'!^i ''K^^^'?"^Ji^'^ '•e^ly been difficult be- 
cause It steps in everybody's territory as evidenced bv the rpnort 

TJ^Q«r?^^X'* from the auditor geneSl of cSifoS. ^ ^ 

»j ?t. * * ^® P^^ been in operation for 6 or 7 years, we decid- 

Weldded Wo?° P^^? do.this for 1,000 children fn this coun^t^. 

T iSol ^Soto California and Pennsylvania. 

in lasi, we were licensed in Pennsylvania. We went into Califor- 

rn'?m ?ou donTr;** ^"^'^ and th^yTaid^ welf ^ou 

aont tit. You don t fit any models that we have. 

thine ^•tV.nlit"^ existing laws that allow organizations to do some- 
t&m,^= If^'i"''^ and mortar situation. If you lock that kid up 
then you can get licensed in this state. * n^u up 

T J *o do that. The majority of the kids in this country- 

100 000 tolp'lfft-^^l ? ^"^^^ ^^''^^^^ there are probably 
Ik^'I Ja ^^^^ locked facilities-the mmority of 

those lads don't need to be there if somebody will facT them if 
Tht'^^«rHP%^?u**^T-'.°^«°'"«bodywillfe^^^^^^ 

The majority of these kids— only 12 percent of the kids I have 
have natural fathers that they know. They push oast their mnt^' 
ers influence and they are loo&ng for thei?o?^ infale. 

Unfortunately, we give them the negative imagef the pimp on 
the street corner, or somebody who is Ling something ^^?^g or 
c5nt?oT?hIm^^i?'f^^^° ^^''^ officer^he jud^e^whS h£ to 

Ssek^Z'^ZrB.t'^^l^V^^.^^^ t^^'" the institution. 

^fm%^TSl^f^ ^ '"^'^ - ^-"^ - in 

prK'^""^*'®'^' ^ '^^^^"'t have the time, or it is over pow- 

ffai°/nsTe^;KTdfr.c\f^^^ ^^^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^ VisionQ^est ?d7a 
^^^^ ^Jl^t*^® answer should be is that the dollar is there. Reli- 

fnd voS Sm'n?nte^^^^^ compete for that dollar, 

ana you will probably get a better service. The 100.000 are locked 
up today because everybody feels as if they are running havo^^^^^ 
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communities. They will be released in 6, 7 or 8 months, and what 
they have learned in that institution, along with the anger and the 
hostility that gets suppressed inside when they are sitting in these 
institutions, gets taken out on the street. 

When aggression and confusion are dealt with and trea ted tac^ 
to-face, you give children a chance to go past their confusion and 
become productive citizens in this country. j .4. • 

The Rand study is going to come out in November, and it is 
going to demonstrate that VisionQuest is effective and has success 
rate that is different than a comparable group that was locked up. 
It is probably the first time a sociologist or criminologist have seen 
anything that has been successful. 

I know the Rand people are concerned about how they are going 
to be besieged about whether their facts were right or what is their 
data base and that sort of thmg. VisionQuest is not a cure-all. 1 
think the study will show that there is some hope m this field that 

something works. ^ , , ri ^ Ti. 1. u u 

It doesn't have to necessarily be done by the State. It should be 
done by a myriad of people who are interested. Taking the entre- 
preneural approach, which I feel our country is based on— we have 
gotten past our own minor pettiness by being able to compete tor 
the dollar that is spent. , . 1 , 1 . • 

I feel, as I heard you say, Mr. Miller, that to lock a kid up in an 
institution costs $60,000. I know the cost of $42,000 was said here 

^^faiow to lock a child up in this country on the East C!oast posts 
an incredible amount of money. In California they say it only costs 
$27,000 a year, but they don't add in the buildings, they don t add 
in the transportation costs, they don't add in the educational costs, 
but when you put all those costs together it is between $40,000 and 

$60,000. 1 • 1, 

A State like Pennsylvania that has 12 million people m it has 
460 secure beds. California has 25 million population and they have 
close to 8,000 secure beds. 1 -i. 4. 

There is something wrong in a society that will repress it strong- 
est natural resource, children. Maybe that would be an explMiation 
for people to understand why it is hard to get licensed and hard to 
be monitored at times. . j 

In response to one issue of the report, probation monitored our 
children monthly while they were placed there. The social sendee 
department didn't and that is where we agreed with what the 
report was saying. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Bob Burton follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Bob Burton, Founder and Chief Executive Officer op 

VisionQuest 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Committee, it is a particular honor 
for me to speak today on one of the most important issues facing our 
country; how we deal with our troubled children, it is to the 
struggle and hope of these children that I am committed. 

My name is Bob Burton and I am founder and chief Executive officer 
of VisionQuest, an alternative to state institutional care for 
seriously troubled adolescents. 

I began VisionQuest after an eight-year career in corrections that 
began as a VISTA volunteer working with returning federal paroloes 
on the Crow, Shoshone and Piute Indian reservations in Nevada and 
Montana. In the 1960's, I worked in Delaware's correctional 
institutions, first as a caseworker, later as supervisor of 
aftercare and finally as Assistant Superintendent of Training 
schools. I then moved on to run the Detention Center in Las Vegas, 
Nevada . 

I soon started wondering why the kid who ended up in these 
institutions was different. I found that he was usually afraid of 
himself and so angry that the only thing that would stop him was a 
locked door. He had been suspended from school, he had run away 
from home, he had been banished from his community and none of his 
problems were dealt with except with a barbed wire fence or some 
kind of psychotropic drug. 

I began to see what institutionalizing these children was doing to 
them. It was breeding dependence on drugs and walls instead of 
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promoting self-control, providing more sophisticated offenders ai 
role models instead of positive adults, and isolating kids with 
•problems instead of working through their issues in a supportive 



It became clear to me that the issues going on in the adolescent's 
family explained a significant portion of his delinquent behavior. 
Incarcerating the child who was acting out the family dysfunction at 
times gave the family an "out" but it did not encourage the family 
to Changs. In detention halls and "lock-ups", where the child's 
role models were the older, more sophisticated offenders, the child 
began to identify with the culture of the institution, and 
eventually returned to his family with a poorer self-image than when 
he had left. The parents generally received no help in clarifying 
the confusion in the home which further insured that trouble would 
continue, if not escalate. 

I soon realized that the system was breeding more problems than it 
was solving. I attended conferences and symposiums and heard all 
the great ideas for corrections of the future. There came a point 
in my career when I decided either to get out of the field or do 
something about it. I chose to start VisionQuest. 

In 1973, using my retirement fund from state employment, I began 
VisionQuest with the premise that children and their families needed 
help, not punishment, and reunification, not alienation. Ftow the 
initial six youths placed to the current 660 placements and 600 
staff members, we have gained 13 years of experience dealing with 
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thousands of children, sifting through the layers of excuses, labels 
and blame to get to the issue between kids and their families. 

By the time children are placed in the care, control, and physical 
custody of Visionouest by the courts, they have become part of our 
juvenile justice system. Every juvenile court judge who places kids 
with Visionouest is faced with the same dilemma. Delinquent 
children who come before them have committed a crime and are 
deserving of the consequences yet they are in fact children still 
capable of change. 

There are usually alternatives available for the less-hardened 
delinquents. However, alternatives for the hard-core, predatory. 
Chronic recidivists rarely exist. Therefore, what we find in this 
nation are large state-run institutions where these children are 
sent by the thousands. They are sent there without real 
discrimination because the judges have no alternatives. Con^unities 
get so accustomed to sending children to these institutions that the 
notion there are alternatives becomes quite foreign. 

youngsters are placed with VisionQuest as an alternative to 
commitment to either mental health or correctional facilities. 
Primarily n,ale, (15% of our placement are girls,, these youths enter 
Visionouest with an average of 14 prior police contacts and five 
prior placements. Fifty percent or more are minority youth and only 
14% have both natural parents at home. Most placements are 
immature, acting-out, confused kids who display a variety of 
behaviors labeled "conduct", "behavior" or "personality" disorders. 
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The concept of the "visionquest" is an ancient one, arising out of 
the culture of the American Plains Indians, who sent adolescents of 
their tribes into the wilderness to learn self-sufficiency and to 
seek a vision, then rewarded the children with tribal recognition of 
their adulthood. As a symbolic means of earning adulthood, children 
in VisionQuest complete programs which may include a cross-country 
wagon train? an inipact camp that teaches physical fitness, 
mountaineering and outdoor skills; long distance bicycling trips or 
sailing as crew on an ocean-going vessel, the New Way. Each one of 
these programs becomes a moving community where kids and staff work 
alongside each other to get their jobs done: moving camp, caring for 
animals and equipment, attending school and dealing w^th tuc issues 
as they arise. The warden-ward dichotomy does not exist. 

in his report for the California Assembly in 1983, Peter Greenwood 
of the Rand Corporation described this crucial difference between 
VisionQuest and the traditional institutional setting: "In the 
usual institutions, most of a juvenile's interactions are with other 
wards. Interaction with adults is limited, highly regimented, and 
based on well-defined rules. In VisionQuest, the interactions 
between juveniles and staff are much more frequent, varied, and 
intimate. They all live together in one small camp. The staff are 
physically present for five days out of every seven— 24 hours a day. 
They eat, bathe, and work together, and share the same problems when 
they are on the road. The staff are just as cut off from family and 
friends as the juveniles. These conditions inspire a degree of 
intimacy, trust, and mutual respect that goes far beyond that found 
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in traditional i nst i tut i onr. . m fact, tho VisionQucst nroups appear 
to function very much like a family, including both boys and girls 
of varied capacity, and men and women on the staff. The staff treat 
youths as if they are part of a family with the same degree of 
openness, affection, touching, and discipline as one would see in a 
large family group." 

In traditional institutions the youngster is protected from the 
consequences of his actions; he may lose time, have points deducted 
or be isolated. Such actions have little effect on the wards of an 
institution who view it as part of "the game." Greenwood observes, 
"The Visionouest youths have very few arbitrary rules or duties 
imposed on them, such as making their beds up neatly, or stowing 
their gear in a particular fashion, or marching to classes or meals. 
Most of the rules and duties have a clear connection to their 
survival and safety. Therefore, a youth who breaks a rule is not 
seen by his companions as a tin hero who has thumbed his nose at the 
system, but as a clod who is making life harder for himself or for 
the rest of the camp... under these conditions, troublemakers are not 
looked on as heroes . " 

Visionouest staff do not let kids slide. while their parents 
receive counseling at home, issues are dealt with as they arise with 
the youngsters in the program, staff constantly work at showing the 
youths how to turn negative situations into positive ones giving 
some clarity to the confusion of anger and hurt. 



Visionouest fits into the juvenile justice system 



in a very 
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disquieting way. With new ideas, entliusiasm and a confidence that 
has offended many in the vast bureaucracies of state and local 
government, VisionQuest raised its own share of controversy in a 
field that breeds controversy. After 13 years we feel we ai.e the 
most studied child care agency on eart-h. We have played host to 
documentary, news, and investigative reporters from around the 
world. VJe h&ve been studied by research teams, foreign dignitaries, 
and state commissions. We are routinely evaluated by various state 
licensing agencies. On any given day, VisionQuest may be visited by 
3-5 probation officer/caseworkers from differing jurisdictions who 
interview their children. Parents are encouraged to visit and they 
do , 

We have many who support VisionQuest: Judge Robert J, 0*Neill of the 
San Diego County Superior Court explains, "The bottom line is that 
every observer who has gone to view VisionQuest with no axe to grind 
has come back a supporter. This is true of medical professionals 
and criminal justice professionals. VisionQuest is different. It 
does create problems for bureaucracy which does not tolerate 
creativity well. But it does more than any other program I have 
seen to approach the goals I have for the rehabilitation of 
delinquent youths." 

Many wonder, what keeps VisionQuest going? The answer is obvious to 
those who have taken the time to meet VisionQuest* s Senior Staff. 
These are the people who operate our many programs and who have 
insured a consistent approach to the problem. Representing these 
remarkable people, I have come to Congress to ask you as the leaders 
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of this nation to look at the number of kids incarcerated in this 
country, the amount of money being spent to build these institutions 
•and the dependency that the system creates. 

There are too many children in jail and most need not be there. The 
lesson of VisionQues. is that it is possible to incapacitate and 
treat chronic juvenile offenders without incarcerating or 
hospitalizing them, when VisionQuest began taking kids from 
Philadelphia's inner city, the certification rate to adult court 
dropped dramatically and the need to build new institutional beds 
was lessened. 

It is possible to work with these kids without the psychotropic 
medication, physical restraints and isolation that are all too 
common in incarcerated settings. The sense of dishonor fostered in 
these institutions does little to build a positive self-concept. We 
must encourage, not discourage, the development of' a blend of 
public, private and religious programs that honor children. 
Visionouest is not "the answer" but we are certainly a direction. 

The key to any approach dealing with these youths is to understand 
the issues of the family, we must remember that these young 
criminals are also children. Abandonment, abuse and lack of control 
. are frequently evident in the families that produce these children. 
Adults who work with these kids at VisionQuest are told that 
whatever their job, they must see themselves as a "parent" first. 
Most children at VisionQuest come from families where the natural 
father is gone. Most of the young ^en in VisionQuest have pushed 
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past the control of their mother and are looking for their own 
image. If we don't provide a positive father, these youngsters will 
find a negative one. 

The:.dysfunctional American family is creating problems for our 
society. We believe that these families can be worked with. Many 
parents have been the victims of abuse and neglect themselves and 
have no internal resources with which" to cope. These families, more 
often than not, welcome help with child .rear ing. In the words of 
one parent in a letter to us, "I think I have learned more from 
VisionQuest th?n has our son. The support from other parents was 
unbelievabl'j." 

Regardless of the conditions of the home and the planning of 
professionals most youngsters eventually go home. VisionQuest gives 
the child the understanding that he may have to look to the parent 
inside himself. The question to a-child "What kind of a parent are 
you going to be?" must be asked for him to understand that he has 
the ability to stop the cycle of abuse. 

Within traditional institutional walls, these issues are seldom 
approached. The subculture of the institution influences the 
youngsters in their experimentation with alcohol, drugs and sex. 
These and other developmental issues should be influenced by the 
family and, when there is no family available, by dedicated adults 
who create a family like setting where peer pressure is positively 
channeled . 
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We have seen hope in the young "throwaways" of today's hurried 
culture who have made serious changes in their months with 
•Visionouest. For a year, they have gained from experiencing a 
positive environment where they learn how to work, go to school take 
care of animals, experience nature, and participate in a positive 
peer group. They leave self-disciplined and have a certain 
confidence in dealing with people, where we are .ost successful is 
when, we have touched the family issue, when we have clarified the 
issues of abuse, abandonment and lack of control. 

Many parents and former youths have written to VisionQuest about the 
Changes they have seen or mafle . The mother of a young chronic 
Offender with a history of attempted burglary, forgery, substance 
abuse, wrote: 

"Seeing my son achieve self-confidence, self-respect, 
self-discipline, and seeing his reactions to the VisionQuest 
staff when they've confronted him and to my concerns, he finally 
has respect for other people. (He was lacking in all those 
areas in the past.) He also seems to have a new sense of 
direction for the rest of his life. 

It is my point of view, and that of others, that VisionQuest 
is not a depository for bad kids. Kids are placed there but 
there is a difference. VisionQuest gives kids a chance, a 
chance to change with guidance in the right direction. The kids 
aren't placed behind bars and walls with nothing to do but talk 
to other kids, those which will probably never be out of the 
system. Kids in VisionQuest are taught not only to face up to 
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what they have done but also up to the reasons why they did what 
they did. They are given chances to feel proud of themselves by 
VisionQuest' s policy of issueing jobs and/or privileges for good 
behavior, giving goals to achieve (both physical and emotional) » 
and acknowledging anything that is achieved as a reward. 

I just wish I could really put into words exactly what this 
program has done for my peace of mind and for the life of my 
child. I wish you could really know what it is like to finally 
have hope for a child's life over which 1 had no control. 
I'm only glad that it was VisionQuest that influenced him (what 
he was getting at Juvenile Hall and Campo was not good 
influence). With VisionQuest, he has no idle time to get into 
trouble or to talk to other kids to learn how to do the same 
crimes a little better next time. He eats good food (no sugar 
and no salt) , exercises regularly, and is being taught a set of 
values by a group of people (the VisionQuest staff) that 
actually seem to care. The staff goes through everything with 
the kids; exercises with them, works with them, laughs with 
them, cries with them, and spends time with them. They always 
seem to try to make the child think, and they direct those 
thoughts so that they may reach some enlightenment. 

. Slapping my son's hand never worked and locking him 
up didn't work either. We need to have programs that promote 
confidence, achievement, self-discipline, and give constant 
direction to their lives (not periodic-instruction as in some of 
the other programs) . Locking them away and forgetting them, 
giving them no chance to succeed in becoming good citizens, is 
not the way for some kids." 
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The results of programs like VisionQuest will someday be quantified 
•in a reliable manner. The preliminary findings of a soon to be 
released study of VisionQuest by the Rand Corporation are 
encouraging. During the years various studies have been done of 
VisionQuest with different populations and methodologies, while 
some may argue with their techniques, the results have been very 
posi ti ve . 

There are long-term consequences for society of continuing to 
incarcerate more children than need to be. In terms of human 
potential and cost, the results are catastrophic. My conviction in 
speaking before you today stems from the hope that I have seen for 
the future of kids labeled hopeless, and from the changes.: have 
seen in the faces and attitudes of kids who were considered lost 
causes. 

A young lady who graduated from VisionQuest summed it up: 

"One thing that was so good about the staff was that they never ' 

gave up on us. Even though we didn-t give a damn about 

ourselves. ... My time at VisionQuest was the best time in 

■"y life. Also the hardest. VisionQuest probably saved my life 
and I'm glad I was there." 
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Chairman Miller. Nellie. 

STATEMENT OF NELLIE HUTCHISON, DIRECTOR, GOVERNOR'S 
COMMISSION FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH, JACKSON, MS 

Ms. Hutchison. Mr. Chairman, and fellow panel members, I am 
Nellie Hutchison from Jackson, MS, director of the commission for 
children and youth. Department of Human Development, Gover- 
nor's Office of Federal-State Programs. 

The commission, among other things is the advocacy arm for 
children for the Governor s office in Mississippi. I welcome the op- 
portunity to share with you our efforts in Mississippi to pass legis- 
lation regulating 24-hour residential child care facilities and to out- 
line briefly our concerns about children and youth who must live 
away from their families. j .1 j 

I shall be very brief in my verbal presentation but more detailed 
information is available in a lengthy report that I submitted. 

Mississippi law on regulation of 24-hour residential child care fa- 
cilities is far from what we desire: Passed in 1972, the law gives the 
Department of Public Welfare authority to license residential child 
care facilities; however, there* is no penalty for noncompliance. 

An exemption was provided for homes sponsored by religious or 
fraternal organizations. These were not defined so the State is wide 
open to operators of residential facilities who can claim some kind 
of religious or fraternal sponsorship. 

In 1978 Mississippi child advocates and authorities became con- 
cerned about unlicensed children's homes in the State. Children 
running away from these homes reported abusive conditions, and 
there was evidence that children were coming into Mississippi from 
homes in other States which had closed down because of licensure 
requirements. 

As a result of this concern, efforts were made in 1979, 1981, and 
1985 to pass legislation requiring licensure of all child care facili- 
ties and child-placing agencies. During these years support for li- 
censure came from many church-related homes who were voluntar- 
ily licensed, as well as from child advocates and State agencies. 

However, there has been consistent opposition from a segment of 
the religious community who believe very strongly that to be li- 
censed by the State is equivalent to asking permission of the State 
to carry out an activity that they consider a mission from God. 

Therefore, prior to the 1986 legislative session the licensure com- 
mittee met with representatives of the unlicensed religious affili- 
ated homes and negotiated a compromise agreement on basic items 
that would be included in a registration bill. A key part of that 
agreement was that the regulating body would not be allowed to 
promulgate standards. "Everything that would be done must be 
stated in the bill." And licensing was still an issue that was vigor- 
ously opposed. 

Further negotiations took place to develop the actual bill which 
required registration with the health department. The department 
would be authorized to make annual inspections limited to health, 
nutrition, cleanliness, safety, sanitation and the existence of case 
records and a written discipline policy. It required that children be 
provided an education consistent with State law. Violations of the 
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geSft^^^^^^ district attorney, sheriff, and attorney 

r«9Kn fil?! f ^"f? prosecution. Penalties included ranged from 
«i?nn^f ?u operating in violation of the act to closure by coSrt 

Auu? ^t^''^ ^?^e ^«ry ««"ous infractions involved. ^ 
wnn W much weaker than what we wanted, it was a bill that 
Kit ^} ^^^""^1% most basic concerns and would allow 
health department officials to enter all homes. In addftbn the 

Z^^J. T^ n •^''"^^ «HPP°^ of two leader" of Unlicensed 
tiaUv the bi ^"P.PO'-* tl^« legisla?ire. S 

er irfin«IIv iiSf^rf^ ''^.^ significant majority; howev- 

er, it tmally died m conference committee 

hnST"^"*^ °f ^^l^' <^""ng the session, had worked hard in 
fhe floor-Thpr -^^^^^^^ issuea ore sS on 

school next." ^ ^"'"^ ^« ^^^=1^ in Sunda? 

sit?on ofS2 IZ^^r^^^^ complicated by the active and strong oppo- 
finn hJii "r'^^ majority, which insisted that even this registra- 
^hu"rJS"anTstaie""""^ ^ -°^-«o- of separltffo'f 

Let me state that there are unlicensed homes in Mississinni that 
provide excellent care, but because of the lack of SctTve State 
regulations there are problems which continue to exist hi manv 
arTSetXT Hid P^oWems.that we are grea&y concerVe^^ S 
of m«n «n5 ^^i,nJ '^'^^n ^t'^il inappropriately locked in, censorship 
li^n °^ ,P^°"? 9^^^' ''oth in and out, excessive and unreason- 
able corporal punishment, great restrictions on vLitt with famflv 

months'" ^^"^^ '^^^ the hlrfor many 

o«S?5^'^°" ^^^^ ^ problem, but this has seemed to improve to 

JSnawa'vf'Tn"'^'''-*^! ^^^'l' ^''^^^^^^ ^re fSlureTreport 

^ i.".o?^ instance 3 years ago three girls ran awav one S 

moTs ZZ^hif^^- ^"e^' " took auth^itls ak enor- 

from^ °^ '° ^'^'■^ ^^0 the child was and wherfshe 

,r3^^ recently we have been concerned about reported use of 

The n"7' in/onstruction and clean up options 

of the ?hTd Tn^n^J"^/ procedure is for the home to have custody 
flrrp«« i Jm^"''^^'; for a noncustodial parent or relative to have 
f« in ?v,?if ""^^^l ^ome instances even to find out if the child 

For example, in the case of divorced parents, if a non-cnqfnHinl 
Znu. ^^d.^it^tion rights, he or she would have to go the^a^^^^^^ 
corpus route to have access to the child. A lawyer in south uS- 
?St^S?isSpTcou"^^^^^^^^^^ ^"^^ procedure7in at iMj^- 
haS"^oVackun'i^i^?p'l^ court judges can issue orders but they 

We bolieve that children who must live away from their familips 
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We need services for these children and their families before it 
gets to the point of separation. We also need homes for those chil- 
dren who cannot, for whatever reason, remain with their families, 
but we need homes with minimum standards so that each child 
will have the best possible opportunity to grow into a productive 
citizen who can function in today's complex society. We need a cli- 
mate of openness and trust. 

Without State mandated regulations, the pattern of occasional 
case remedy after the fact will continue. Prevention will be impos- 
sible without entryrdnto the homes, required minimum standards, 
and enforcements pfrocedures. Inaction will not make the problem 
go away, as there are increasing numbers of unregulated homes 
and children in them. 

Let me hasten to say that we know that licensure is no guaran- 
tee that there won't be abuse or neglect. But we do think that it 
drastic^ly increased the odds for the child. ^ , 

We shall continue to be working on this issue in Mississippi. We 
hope for better things in our 1987 legislative effort. 

I will be glad to answer question that you may have and appreci- 
ate your hearing me. 

[Prepared statement of Nellie Hutchison follows:] 
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OP Fedkrai^ate&™ mS^p?""*'' Dkveix)pment. Govkrnor'8 Office 

The commission for Children and Youth. Department of Human Development. 
Governor's office of Federal-State Programs, welcomes the opportunity to share with 
the House Select Committee on Children. Youth, and Families the efforts of the 
Commission, and many other people concerned with child welfare, to pass legislation 
regulating 24 hour residential child care facilities sponsored by religious and fraternal 
organizations and to discuss briefly our concerns about the children and youth who are 
living away from their families. 

In 1971 the first IVlississippi Council on Children was created by Executive Order 
and worked as an advocate in various children issues. The Commission for Children 
and Youth (CCY) is an outgrowth of this Council, and was created in 1981 by 
Executive Order to identify gaps in services, promote coordination of services, avoid 
duplication and to advise the Governor and Legislature on issues related to children 
and youth. It is composed of the heads of the Departments of Health. IVlental Health. 
Education. Welfare and Youth Services, and 17 individual members representing parents, 
child advocates and professionals who worit with children. 

Mississippi has the weakest law in the nation on regulation of 24-hour residential 
child care facilities. Passed in 1972. the law gives the Department of Public Welfare 
(DPW) authority to license and set standards for residential child care facilities, 
however, there is no penalty for non-compliance and exemption was provided for homes' 
sponsored by religious or fraternal organizations. Religious and fraternal organizations 
were not defined so the state is wide open to operators of residential facllties who 
can claim some kind of religious or fraternal sponsorship. 

in 1978 IVlississippi ehild advocates and authorities became concerned about 
unlicensed children-s homes in the state, children running away from these homes 
reported abusive conditions.- there were Inquiries from other states on behalf of 
specific children from their states, and there was national „,edia coverage of the 
Texas effort to close down the unlicensed homes of Mr. Lester Roloff, which linked at 
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least one Mississippi home, Bethesda Home for GIrU, Hatticsburg, Mississippi, with the 
Roloff Enterprises; There were also indications that Mississippi wea becoming a 
dumping-ground for operation of homes which were closed down in other states. 

In January 1979 as result of this concern, IIB 1202 was introduced in the 
Mississippi House of Representatives to provide for licensure of child care facilities 
and child-placing agencies. This bill died in committee in the House. 

in the spring of 1980 three homes in Mississippi attracted public attention. 
These were Bethesda Home for Girls and Redemption Ranch in Forrest County near 
Hattlesburg, and Bethel Home in George County near Lucedale. 

After Uwo 15-year-olds ran away from Redemption Ranch claiming they had been 
beaten with pieces of two-by-slx lumber, a^ Forrest County grand jury investigated the 
two Forres: County homes. The grand jury reported finding safety code violations, 
residents sleeping on the floor, inadequate nutrition, inadequate medical attention, lack 
of personal privacy including censorship of all mail, and inadequate educational 
programs. 

Just prior to the Redemption Ranch incident, a youth ran away from Bethel 
charging abuse. The investigating sheriff stated in the Hattiesburp; American of 
3/17/80 that the child had been beaten and abused and that a preliminary investigation 
of the home revealed unhealthy and unsanitary conditions, as well as evidence of abuse 
involving additional children. Thirty-nine children were temporarily removed from the 
hom e. 

By the end of the month an out-of-court settlement had been reached which 
contained the following provisions: 
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1. Supervision of conditions at the home and of the children was placed 
with the' youth. court judge'/or hl» designee for whatever period of time 
the court deemed necessary. 

2. The questions of corporal --punishment,^' the reasons for It being 
administered, and the degree, was to be further Investigated by the 
court. 

3. All laws of the State of Mississippi pertaining to health, safety, nutrition 
and welfare were to be complied with by the home. 

4. The home was ordered to comply with the Interstate Compact Act 
requiring that children at the home from out of the state be reported to 
the State of Mississippi. 

5. The court was to determine If minimum state requirements concerning 
education are being adhered to by the home. 

8. The court would determine whether a child living at the nome has a 
right to conduct uncensored telephone calls and correspondence by mail 
with parent, guardian or placing agency, or anybody else acting In place 
of the parents. 

7. Misdemeanor charges of assault and battery against the director and his 
assistant, and disobeying a lawful order against these and two other 
school employees would not be pressed by the state. 

8. Lawyers for the home agreed not to bring any litigation against local and 
state officials as a result of the March 16 arrests. 

In a later opinion on the question of corporal punishment and censorship. Youth 
Court Judge Glenn Barlow, found that corporal punishment in a reasonable manner was 
permitted under state law; however, he was quoted as finding "predominantly 
unreasonable" the list of causes for corporal punishment submitted by Bethel and cited 
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one example, that of bed-wetting. Judge Barlow further elaborated that use of 
restraints In punishment was forbidden and that the following factors should bo 
considered In administering corporal punishment: age. sex, physical and mental 
conditions of the child; nature of the offense; how the act Influenced other children; 
Whether force or confinement was reasonably necessary and appropriate to compel 
obedience; appropriateness to the offense; is unnecessarily degrading or likely to cause 
serious or permanent harm, and the use of any means or instrument that would likely 
cause harm. 

On censorship, Judge Barlow stated that a child should not be denied the right to 
write or call collect his parents or guardian and that he should be able to do so 
uncensored. 

The home was given 30 days to complete some physical changes pertaining to 
health and safety and the jurisdiction of the court was continued for 90 days. 

m 1981, after some discussion between the larger religious homes and child 
advocates. Senate Bill 2284 was Introduced. The bill would have required all homes to 
either be licensed or by a certain time have a certificate of accreditation from the 
National Association of Homes for Children. It was voted out of committee but died 
on the Senate calendar. 

In the fall of 1983 the task force on Foster Care/Adoption/Permanency Planning 
of the CCY undertook a survey of residential care facilities in the state. Survey 
forms were sent to 52 known facilities providing 24-hour ^ntial care for children 
living away from their parents. Forty-three responses v.ct, jcelved. Of these, 15 
were short-term care facilities (I.e., house a child 60 days or less) and 28 were long- 
term. Fifteen of the 28 long-term care homes were licensed. These 28 had a 
capacity of 1.576 children, with a then current enrollment of 799 Mississippi children 
and 283 from out-of-state. This survey also attempted to determine the sex and age 
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of the children served, the referral source and major problems of those children served 
by the facility. The nine facilities not responding were also unlicensed. Five new 
long-term care facilities have opened since 1983. 

In March, 1984, CCY convened a two-day conference with representatives from 
children's Institutions, child advocacy groups, and public and private agencies 
responsible for placement and care of children In residential settings, jake Terpstra, 
licensing specialist with the U.S. Children's Bureau served as consultant to the group. 
The purpose of the conference was to determine if concensus could be reached and 
support generated for a licensing effort in the 1985 Legislature. There was 
enthusiastic endorsement of this effort and a drafting committee was appointed. 

The licensing bill Introduced in 1985 was the product of this committee's hard 
woric and deliberations which included review of the 1979 licensure bill, the laws of 
Texas, Alabama and Florida, "Guidelines for Operating a state Licensing Program for 
Placement and Care of Children", Children's Bureau, ACYF, OHDS, HHS, and input 
from Jatce Terpstra. 

In October, 1985 the draft was complete and those who attended the conference 
were Invited bactc to review and comment on the draft. The only negative comments 
were expressed by the representative of a well-respected. but non^icensed church 
related institution. He was aslced to convey to the committee written changes he 
would suggest, but nothing more was heard until the bill was introduced. At that time 
all the unlicensed religious homes joined to defeat the bill. Some effort was made to 
compromise by allowing homes to choose licensure or accreditation from the Child 
Welfare League of America or the American Society of Homes for Children, but this 
failed. The bill was defeated despite the fact that it was supported by the homes of 
the mainline religious groups of the state, i. e. Methodist, Baptist, Catholic, Church of 
Christ. 
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Tho strategy for tho 1980 loglslatlvo sosslon Included visiting all tho unllconsod 
homes to discuss licensure and porsonaUy Invite their Input and participation In the 
process; with the goal of proposing a bill acceptable to all posrible. 

During the summer of 1985, 15 unlicensed hjmes were visited by volunteer 
members of the licensure committee. Four of these were adamantly opposed to 
licensure, as were three additional homes that were not actually visited. The 
remainder were more In the "not opposed" category rather than voicing overt support. 

The directors of two unlicensed church-sponsored homes with a reputation for 
providing good services to children wore approached about negotiating a compromise 
position. They convened the unlicensed homes and then met with the licensing 
committee. The outcome was a memorandum of agreement on basic items that should 
be included in a registration bill. Licensing was a concept that they would vigorously 



Further negotiations took place to develop the actual bill which required all 
residential child care facilities to register with the Health Department. The 
department would be authorized to make annual inspections limited to health, nutrition, 
cleanliness, safety, sanitation and the existence of case records and a written 
discipline policy. It required that children be provided an education consistent with 
state law. Violations would be reported to the District Attorney, sheriff, and Attorney 
General for action and prosecution. 

Although much weaker than what CCY wanted, it was a bill that would at least 
address our more basic concerns and would allow entry into all homes by health 
department officials. In addition, the compromise brought active support of two of the 
three leaders of the unlicensed homes, as well as significant political support in the 
Legislature. SB 2611 passed the Senate on a 38-5 vote. In the House, SB 2611 was 
rewritten with very little change in the actual content, and as a committee substitute. 
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passed the House by a vote of 87-30. It went back to the Senate where it was 
discovered that language exempting agricultural boarding high schools (there are 2 in 
the state) had been inadvertently omitted. Conservative interests in the meantime had 
worked hard in the Senate on separation of church and state issues. One Senator 
stated on the floor "theyUl be telling us what we can teach in Sunday School next." 
Tha Senate then sent the bill to conference. In the House, the chair of Public Health 
and Welfare had consistently opposed the bill as unnecessary. The three House 
conference committee members appointed by the Speaker of the House wrere the Chair 
of Public Health and Welfare, one other opponent, and the representative who 
supported and had handled the bill on the floor. Since two of the three confer. 
from each body have to sign off on a conference report, the bill died in conference 
committee. The effort was greatly complicated by the active and strong opposition of 
the Moral Majority which insisted that even this registration bill was "licensing" and, 
therefore, violation of separation of church anil state. 

Plans for 1987 are to again push for the compromise registration bill. However, 
recent events at Bethesda Home for Girls may make even this difficult. 

On September 15 the Forrest County Youth Court issued a contempt citation 
against the director of the home for violating a March, 1984, court order and ordered 
the Welfare Department to take custody of 115 girls living there until they could be 
returned to their parents. AH but six girls were from out of state. 

State law regarding confidentiality of youth court records and actions are very 
strict. Because of this there was a gag order on all concerned. The lack of 
information given to the public as to why this action was taken has created a backlash 
of public opinion against government intervention, therefore, against licensure. 
Although the press has been supportive, (see clippings and editorial attached) many of 
members of a major denomination who iave been supportive are having serious second 
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thoughts and may very well be able to turn this denomination's official support Into 
opposition. 

Our concern for these extremely vulnerable children remains foremost. Newspaper 
reports from a home under investigation and from CCY staff who helped the 
Department of Public Welfare during this time verify questionable conditions and 
policies at this home. A brief description of another home may help you understand 
our concerns for these children. 

The following August 1985 update is based on information from a man who 
contacted this office after removing his brother from this home, the home's discipline 
procedures sent to Mississsippi Department of Public Welfare from the Kentucky 
Commission of Social Services, and information from a local resident who has spolcen 
with runaways and their families, neighbors of the home, and other local people. 

This home has 100 residents, most of whom are from out-of-state (in 1980 there 
were 38 children there). The living quarters for the boys were reported as inadequate 
and in questionable condition, yet the boys were building a new home for a staff 
mem ber. 

The state fire marshall was allowed to inspect the girls' dormitory and made 
recommendations. To our knowledge there has been no follow-up. Because of its rural 
setting there is no building code and construction and wiring are being done by the 
boys at the home. The home is currently on the city water and sewer system. 

The staff consists of eleven persons, none of whom have any specialized training 
or professional credentials. 

The children do not attend school and officials of the home refuse to comply 
with provisions of the compulsory school attendance law. The boys from the home 
serve as work crews, tearing down buildings, builoing others. Recently they built a 
swimming pool for a local doctor and reportedly tore down some buildings at Keesler 
Air Force Base in Biloxi. The boys are not paid for this work. 
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The daily routine is: 
5:00 a.m. Rise 
Breakfast of grits 
Devotions 
7:00 a.m. Work 

Noon - Limch - soroetiines watermelon and cookies 
1:00 p.m. Work 
Dark - Dinner 

Devotions and Bed. 

Discipline is -carried out through corporal punishment, laps, and push-ups. Some 
examples of offenses are: 

Looking at a girl = 10 licks 

Talking in dining hall or kitchen at mealtime = 4 licks 
Worldly music (rock and roll, country, etc.) = 7 licks ( 10 laps). , 
Recently a runaway boy reported being shot with a pellet gun. 
It is reported that children are allowed to bathe every 10 days in cold water and 
without soap unless they have purchased their own. The boys i-eport boing aUowed 
only 2 squares of toilet paper per day. 

There is no consistent monitoring of the home by the court because three judges 
rotate through this jurisdiction on a yearly basis, and they vary in their interest and 
concern about this home. The most aggressive judge, after the 1980 rulings, 
established a requirement that when a child ran away and was returned to his parents, 
the parents must sign a affidavit that they wiU not return the child to this home. 

AS result of a letter, this office made a report to the Department of Public 
Welfare and requested that they investigate the complaint and document the steps 
taken in the investigation. The chronological order of steps taken by DpW is: 
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8-12-85 Receipt of written report from Commission for Chll^'ren and 

Youth (CCY) regarding abuse of children at tlie oome In 
question. 

Memorandum to a DPW Regional Program Manager with copy 
of report. 

8-13-85 Received copy of letter sent to CCY by a resident's brother 

confirming verbal referral to CCY. 

- Memorandum to program manager with copy of letter. 

8-20-85 - Telephone call from program manager saying the judge 
requested DPW attorneys to prepare an order to investigate. 

- Memorandum to Legal Division regarding request from the 
judge. 

8-26-85 - Letter from Legal Division to the judge with order to 
investigate. 

Early 9/85 The judge required DPW to prepare a motion for a ^ow cause 
hearing, which alerts the home of the pending investigation. 

10-1-85 - Meeting with DPW Children's Services and Legal Division staff. 

the coromissioner, representatives from the Attorney General's 
Office; Highway Patrol, and CCY to discuss issues and 
approaches for coordinated investigation. 

10-3-85 - Requested copy of the home's court file from George County. 
10-10-85 - Received above. 

10-9-85 - Received investigation information from Mississippi Highway 
PatroL 

10-28-85 - Proposed interview with foster children in Mississippi who have 
left the home. 

AS of this writing, we are aware of no further action. 

In summary, we have many concerns about the children living in unregulated 

facilities although there are several in the state providing exceUent care. We are 

concerned about their health and safety, nutritional needs, spiritual development, 

education, self-esteem, corporal punishment which is degrading and physically harmful. 

and being locked up and isolated from others including their families. 
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We need homes for these children who cannot, for whatever reason, remain with 
their families, but we need homes with minimum standards so that each child will have 
the best possible opportunity to grow into a productive citizen who can function in 
today's complex society. 

Without state mandated regulations, the pattern of occasional case remedies after 
the fact will continue. Prevention will be impossible without entry into homes, 
required minimum standards, and enforcement procedures. We remain hopeful for 1987. 
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DEATHS - 2 
A.M. LEDGER — 2 
STOCKS - 5-6 
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State set to remove 120 from Hattiesburg home for girls 



ByLYNNWATU^a 



BobR WUU. daiKtof^Md owwro* the bocM: Uon Id McPhiil'i rourt tn eirjy Aiunut to obuin ih« r*. 

Hm.^Bimc-TV«-«Depann,«to*P»bLc ^S£^^-^-^^^'^'^-^^^^'^^->^^ r^SjEk^^^'^^^E^^^^ 

^Mf£»^s^^s 

iactedtar«v1y'nMnd«7*MkiB(iMtcrronht|tfb mr WUb. whom tht ijrb caii Pipa. videoUMd iht Forrw CouMr Youth Court and thjl cerUin thincs be 

Mced at th tl>opie ,o<tRJwr Raid, about amnatiai girls ajlbtyckaoed. dooe." LoweryiaKJL-rhafi whit'i happening now." 

.e*«o<HaUi«rtBrg«WadtTiBwa. DriUaio would not diicua tbe iJtuatloa. cxptaiainc. Lowery uld he baa brought mort than 15 auita 

BolRirrwaawablatolocauhoasifigrorsucktlaria •'la rttpm for IbciAiklrtnliTvoivcdfiBdrwwct forth* «alnsttheBethesdabomeinlhepastsevcnyean.ques* 

"^Sir'.'T^ -v,^ U w.wttf»iJ have iwcommew at Oui time." llooiagiladiicUpiiUfyactionj and legal baau for bold- 

-MatofthMadLtldnaanfranioutofsuierbelkv* Wills said be bad beto told by an unoamM Judge not ingchUdrcn. 

ootylhTMOflbcn arc frt)nMtei»ipp(.''IUir said. -^t toconuncat .t,^,. , , 

« Culfport also would noiLonum-nt. Ward, the suie-s ^""''EWn.UL. 

iSStr Z^Sll ™»n«» * ooly family court judge, is titled as special Forrest Uamionlh. cooUcied Thursday iii her Washinti.rti 

^-"y r Prti were to be ra- Cowrty Youth Court jt>dge to Focrtii County Court rih borne, sawl Bethcsda atlempu w brainwash the luve- 

SJ^'^S?'^?***^®''*""**^'"^'®' cordsrtlailiigiothereleaMOlagJrifnunththometo nilcsai the home, 

d ernf law. BBitbractKpreportadJyaenimed from Aogim. 

FmM County Youth Court orlers uvolvutg the Rev. HaUkrixirg lawyer Erik Lowety said bt filed a peti- SecBetheada,lB 




TUM ROSTEn Thr 1 isfMv i^m 
A Forrcit Countv Sheritf's D^panmcnt far ills in front of the 
Belhesda Home for Citl<.. 
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Bethesda flap unresolved 

Steps 



ByLYNNWATKINS 
rUna».LHKrr Suff Writer 

HATTIESBURG - The Sipl. 11 takeover of the 
nearby Belhesda Home for Giris began more than a 
week of legal confusion and tension. 

State and local officials slUl refuse to comment on 
\he situation, citing pending legal acUon and the confi- 
dentjaljty provisions of the Youth COurt Art. Bethesda's 
owner and operator, the Rev. Bob R Wills, still faces 
cnil .■contempt charges in ibc case, and no hearines 
have beei>schedul«l. 

Forrest County Youth Court records made public 
Friday by Harrison County Family Coiin Judge Mi- 
chael H Ward show a chain of events stretching back 
nearly 2>2 years - arising from a case listed in court 
.-'-cords under "M.I.. a minor." 

The ukeover resulted when the stale Department of 
Public Welfare was ordered by Dan Wise. Forrest 
County Youth Court referee, to assume temporary cus- 
tody of the 115 residentsatthefacilityasa result of the 
WUIs' violaUon of a 1 984 injunctioa. The enter required 
him to report all student admissionsw among other stip- 
ulations. 

For almost 1 3 yeara. Wills, hb wife. Betty Sue, and 
other worken at the home ha ve been accused of braio- 
washing and beating resideots of the facility, which 
served troubled teem. lo early yean, nearly half (be fa- 
cility residents were unwed nwtbera, but many recent 
Bethesda residents were ckrooic runaways involved 
with drug or alcohol abuse. 

Residents were placed at Bethesda by their parents 
or guardians, frequently against the youths' will and 
often as a last resort. One mother who brought her 
da ughter to Bethesda six months ago said she took am- 
pheumines to stay awake so she could keep the teen 
from running away. The effort failed, said the mother 
who asJied not to be identified. 

Run on strict religious ChrisUan fundamentalist 
pnmciples, ihe f acility s doors were locked 24 hour? a 
day. dead bolus secured doors of the girls* rooms, and 
burglaralarms were connected to every window Dis- 
cipline was strict, and violators were punished with up 
to 1 0 blows from a wooden paddle. 

Bethesda. founded in 1972 by the Wills for the late 
Texas evangelist Lester Roloff, is on 211 secluded 
acres about 10 miles southeast of Hatticsburg. The fa- 
cihiy, now being converted into Christian Life Baptist 
Aca^my. a boarding school has been run as Redemp- 
tion Ranch Inc.. a private, non-prom organization char- 
lered by Wills and his wife in 1976. 
The chain of events include: 
■ March30.19B4.Inlhecaseof M.l..Wiseissu€da 



toward clasure began 2 yeai\s ago 

temporary injunction against Wills and Bethesda 
which was found to be a detcnUon center under the 
stale Youth Cburt Art. 

Wbe ordered Wills to provide immediately a list of 
aU chUdren at the facility, as well the oaoes. addresses 
and phooe numbers of the residents* parents or guard- 
ians. Wise also ruled that each child at the home was en- 
UUed to a Youth Court bearing to deleni One if she 
should be retunied to her parents. He harrecf. Wills from 
iTWving any residents without first notifying the Youth 
Court and ordered him to provide the name and home 
address <rf any new resident within seven days of ad- 
missioiL 

■ Sept. 14. 1984. Forrest County Youth Court Judge 
Michael McPhaU removed himself frxMn the M L cise 
and appointed Ward, of Gulfport as special judge 

■ Sept. 28. 1984. Ward made the Mart* 30 injunc- 
lion permanent 

■ Aug. 7. 1986. A petition was filed by Hattie^urg 
attorney Erik Uwrcy to obtain the release of A.S a 
Maryland girl held at the facility against her will Low- 
rey s petition alleged that Wills had violated the March 
1984 injuDctioo because she had not gone through a 
Youth Court hearing prior to entering Bethesda. 

■ Sept. 8. Forrest County Attorney Tom Zachary 
filed a motion to cite Wills for contempt of the March 30 
injunctioa. 

■ Sept 11. Wise issued an order granting temporary 
rtistody of Bethesda residents to the sUte Welfare De- 
partment Wise's order stated the reason for the action 
was Wills' ViolaUon of the March 1984 injunction. The 
order also suspended Bethesda's corporal punishment 
policy until further noUce by the Forrest County Youth 
Court 

a Sept. 12. Forrest Oninty deputies seal off the en- 
trance to Bethesda. 

■ Sept 15. Wise's emergency order expires at 3 
p.nt. and the last of Bethesda residents, about 12 girls 
are taken by Forrest Cdunty sheriffs deputies to For- 
rest County Youth Court for custody hearings. 

H 16. Attorneys for the WUIs and Bethesda file 
a nwtioo to rehear the M.I. case. 

■ Sept 17. 1986. Attorneys for The Clarion-Ledger- 
/Jacteo Daily News and the Hatticsburg American 
petition Ward to allow access to hearings and records 
rcUting to Bethesda and iu takeover. The petition, bt- 
er joined by Hattiesburg television station WDAM, also 
asks that the confidentiality provision of the sUtc 
Youth Court art be declared unconstitutionaL 

■ Sept 19 Ward, acting as special Fonrest Countv 
Youth Court Judge, releases six Youth Court orders to 
the news media with restrictions. 
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Protection 

State should license children's homes 



The problems at the Bethesda 
Home for Girls at HatUesburg have 
given the sUte of Mississippi another 
esample of why it needs to enact 
strict licensing for residential child- 
care facilities. 

The State Department of Public 
Welfare last week obtained an erov • 
gfcdcy court order to take custod}* of 
the 1 1 S girls a t the bocne, nm by the 
Rev. Bob a Wills, a fundmentaUst 
minister. The home was established. 
Wills says, to help chronic runaways 
involved with dnigi andak»bol. 

Although officials have refused to 
discuss details, citing Youth Court 
laws, court records »ow the home 
was found in violation of previous 
YouthCourt orders. HatUesburg Uw. 
yer Erik Lowery has said the action 
stemmed from a petition he filed 
Aug. 7 to obtain the relea^ of a 17- 
yea r-old Maryland girt tt^ peUtlon, 
he says, includes charges of slavery 
and Incarceration against the girl's 
wUl 

Bethesda's practices also are the 
subject of a pending federal lawsuit 
in Mootgoinery, Ala., brought by the 
Southern Poverty Law Center, which 
alleges deprivation of juveniles* con- 
stitutional rights. 

During a hearing in 1982, lawyers 
and B (ormer resident accused the 
home of "brainwashing" and beating 
girls in a prison setting. Wills hasde- 
niedthealiegations. 

Wills has said Uie home will reopen 
Monday as Christian Life Baptist 
Academy, a boarding school. 

Bethesda operated without a U« 
cense from the state. In fact, none Is 
required 

Mississippi is the only state in the 
country that has no licensing require- 
ment for residential chikkcare f adli- 
ties Facflities can obuin a license 
from the sUle on a voluntary basis. 

Licensing of residential children*8 
homes is designed to ensure proper 
standards are maintained. loclo(ing< 



health, safety, nutrition, physical fa- 
cilities and staffing. 

Officials from other states who 
deal with children's homes agree that 
the licensing issue boils down to pro- 
tecting children. 

, Manyoftbebomesareoperatedby 
religious groups, seeking to help chil- 
dren. Tbe groups offer a vahiaUe ser- 
vice and most provide good care. 

However, some of the religious 
groups operating the homes have 
provided most of tbe opposition to 11* 
censing, citing fears that state gov- 
ernment will infringe on religious be- 
liefs and practicei 

Tbe issue, unfortunately, has be- 
come a call-to-arms for some who 
etpiate attempts to ensure children's 
safety with a communistic assault on 
rriigioa 

Tbe licensing issue should not be 
viewed as one of state vs. religioa. 
Tbe state has no right to interfere 
with reUgloo. However, tbe state, has 
every ri^ to ensure tlie health, safe- 

and wdf are of children. 

As Jake Terpstra, a spokesman for 
tbe U.SL ChUdrenTs Bureau in Wash- 
ington, D.C, points out, tbe very fact 
that Mississippi b tbe only sUte with- 
out such Ucaang makes it a dump- 
ing ground for substandard homes. 
**The worst ones always go where it's 
tbe easiest," be says. 

A nundatory registratkm law has 
been proposed as a compromise. It 
would provide for registration of 
such homes. Health Department in- 
spections and written discipline pro- 
cedures would be required. This 
would provide a means for the state 
to at least discover possible prob- 
lems. 

However, the state cannot afford 
to conopitKnise on its obligation to 
protect the health and saf ay of chil- 
dren In these homes. 

A strict nundatory Ucensinj la w Is 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Mr. Woodruff. 



^''SSlnl^ .fi^'^f'^J^ WOODRUFF, ESQ., DIRECTOR, 
CENTER FOR LAW AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, CHRISTIAN 
LEGAL SOCIETY, MERRIFIELD, VA t^HKi&UAlN 

Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you 
and all the members of the committee for the opportunity to ad- 
dress issues concernmg religious institutions that provide care to 
SSt^l; T'L?^^^'^ Society is an organLS of 3?000 

^rSn^'fi law professors, and law students con- 

cerned with issues involving faith in our society 

Ihe Center for Law and Religious Freedom, of which I am thp 
director, is the arm of the Christian Legal Sociky whi^h is d^cT^ 

ttll ov^rT^T^ ^« Center annually recS 

well oyer 5,000 mquiries regarding religious freedom from individ- 

r^Jil^ Center has filed over 20 amicus briefs in the Supreme Court 

F?eidorRpnl?f^°"' "Sf,'*^- ^^^^ Publishes theSliS 
dWrTt^fr?®''' ^ "O'ltV^y.Pubhcation that provides comprlhen- 
the uSSsteLr^' legislation affecting religious freedom in 

°^ °^ children v/ithin the fabric of state 

Ss?rJiV^^'°!!?£"*'°^^ of religious institutions thLt^2 

vide services to children m need is a concern of the Center. Howev- 
f«h ""'^ «o^cem for the rights of religious ministries dS not^S- 
ish our conviction that religious ministries have a responsiS to 
assure that certain compelling interests of the State are met ^ 
J^or centuries, religious groups have provided social services to 

Mother not"'^,' P^^«"l«fly.to chil<&en who. Tor onlXSn o^ 
another, are not able to remain m their parental homes. Relieious 
bodies have been the standard-bearer, whSe the State his been thi 
relative new comer in providing care to the needy. 
xni?^r°^ ^' ^ **^a* the State's involvement in pro- 

J^^u Tl'^\^ 'Children in need is either unnecessary or unwel^ 
nrSreem^t'fl^ r^'^f'^'r ^^PO^ant fact that the'^State dSs 
dr^n^fn S ^u^^ "'^ l'?^® ^ monopoly in its concern for chil- 
fn f ?• ^""^ P^^jsion of quality services to those children. 
JrHini^Sf •T'^y 1^°"^^ ^ ad^'-e^ two specific questions re^ 
ftJ^^rnwl'^'^^^^T ^^^^.^^^ state and the relfgious facilt 
il^li^Irf^^''®''- ^'"^x-' '^^'^ State prohibit a religious facility for 
Stote? operatmg unless it obtains a license from the the 

« r^^V.n^'^,-?^® State refuse to place children in State custody in 
a religious faculty that is unlicensed'' 

fnHHtv i^?/"^* question, the State cannot prohibit a reUgious 
Sn^o°i- '^^d'T operating solely because it reftisis to 

S^^.i,^ ^'''■''T ^'^T State. Religious facilities for children 
have three independent, constitutional protections from State U- 
censmg r^mrements: the free exercise clause, the StoblShment 
dauBe, and the parental right to direct the upbringing of tKS: 
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In discussion of the free exercise right, we would say that just as 
licensing of the press or speech triggers the highest level of consti- 
tutional scrutiny, so too should compulsory licensing of a religious 
ministry. 

In my written text, which I will submit, there will be the legal 
citations for some of the statements that I make. 

The religious facilities for children are a religious ministry, a 
necessary outgrowth of the religious beliefs and teachings of the 
particular religious faith of the institution. Ministering to the 
needs of children is as much an act of religious worship for that 
religious institution as is attendance at a Sunday morning worship 
service. 

The first amendment in its Free Exercise of Religion Clause, pro- 
tects religious institutions from State control unless the State dem- 
onstrates, both a compelling interest in interfering with the minis- 
try and no other available means is for achieving that compelling 
State interest. This is a high standard that the State must meet 
before it may regulate a religious ministry, but it is necessary in 
order to protect the free exercise of religion in our country. 

Compelling State interests that would allow the State to inter- 
vene in a religious ministry would include compliance with the 
State or local health code, compliance with building and fire codes, 
and compliance with criminal laws, such as laws against child 
abuse. 

Very importantly, a religious ministry is subject not only to 
criminal laws against child abuse but also, under common theories 
of tort liability, may be sued by a child through her parent or 
guardian for any physical harm inflicted. 

Thus, freedom of religion does not protect a religious ministry 
from noncompliance with child abuse laws. However, it does pro- 
tect the religious ministry from overly intrusive State measures, 
such as licensing, where the State has less restrictive means of pro- 
tecting children within the religious ministry from child abuse. 

It is unlikely that the State could prove that licensing is neces- 
sary to protect cMldren. First, religious ministries are subject to 
criminal laws against child abuse which can be enforced against 
the ministry without having to license the ministry. 

Second, some research studies have shown State licensing or 
permit schemes to be ineffectual. The work of Professor Carl 
Esbeck, of the University of Missouri at Columbia, in his 1981 law 
review article, "State Kegulation of Social Services Ministries of 
Religious Organizations" is a very fine and complete study that is 
cited in my written text. 

Common defects in licensing regulations are: One, in many in- 
stances, permits are issued almost automatically with little review 
of whether an applicant meets stated qualifications; two, standards 
frequently bear no relationship to legitimate government interests, 
but rather are used to restrict competition; three, the agencies 
charged with responsibility devote the bulk of their resources to 
permit issuance and renewal, and have little remaining time for 
monitoring and enforcement; and four, violators are rarely pun- 
ished and licenses revoked. 

Third, past experience shows that licensing is not a guarantee of 
safe, quality care for children. In recent years, we have witnessed, 
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unfortunately, the occurrence of child abuse in State-licensed facili- 

A piece of paper in the file from the State is no guarantee that 
the^employees of that facility will not abuse the t?isf p£d in 

Bm&f%^,iZ °! '5.^°°*'' ^^'^^ the ultimate ex- 

ample of StateKJontroUed institutions for children, children cannot 
even be assured of their own physical safety duriAg the schSfiay 
Sit^ summer a northern California State court held ttiat a 
Sd n'S n!tfr ^"^"•'^^ compulsory attendance aws if it 

TuSbTotEtuhe^liS™"^^"^ the 
We are all increasingly aware of the problem of violence in some 
studenS^o^ ^"l^JJ^^ °f studentlagainst teachers Ind oth^r 

teSIr^n ^^i^ ^--^ Protecti^oflry'^f 

f^ri^ffil^*?.*^® discussion of the Establishment clause protection, 

""^ly P'-otects the State from undue 
interference by religious ministries; but equally importantlv it Dro- 
^T^^P P^i^^f from undue interference b?^fSte ^ 

Ihe iistablishment clause provides an autonomy for relieious in- 
stitutions that, cushions them from State interference ^ 
.^Zft^S''®'"? ?'^^ adopted a test for determining Establish- 
w fn= o"^® violations that focuses on whether a State poliS or 
ri^us StSlonrfr" entanglement between the State ffieh- 
pous institutions. If excessive entanglement seems possible the 

i^.nfP •f?S°''f*'*""°"?'- The danger of entanglement is^Sularly 
acute If the law requires ongoing surveillanci of a religious TnstiS 

DrSiBPW^f??*®'*^'^^"^''''^''^^"^ °^ religious ministries creates 
precisely the excessive entanglement between the State and reli- 

RXulT S.7i|i!^^ ^'^^^^^ by the Establishmenrclause, 
geste ^ ongoing surveUlance such licensing sug- 

rn?t!«®f ' "^a""^^ particularly point out that if the licensing goes to 
fhat wnnH hP^""""^?/ f .°PP°.'«d *° health and safety staJi^rd^ 
that would be more likely to trigger this Establishment clause con- 

riJus mfnfcf?*^^^'^""^''* problems, it is best to leave reli- 

gious ministries alone, except when a compelling State interest as 

S milfistrr'"" ^^"^ invSlvemInt with thf ^^^^^ 

fn7«v«ij?fr*° the discussion of the parental right, a critical reason 
SituSZ^ r'Ifhf ''f ministries from State licensing is the con 
Hrin ^'^^G °^ P^'*'}.*^ *° di'^e'^t the upbringing of their chil- 
a\J^° key Supreme Court decisions, Yoder v Wisconsin 1972 
and Afeyer V. iVefirasyfea, 1923, upheld. y- rvisconsin, Lvu, 

Constitution bears the presumption that parents are more 
closely interested in the welfare of their children than is thi Stete 
sTances'tollterSn' ^" eXme cir??m! 

?SchilL'ntuSS^^^^ 
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Thus, in 1979, in Parham v. J,R. Supreme Court decision, the 
Court ruled that although children in State mental institutions 
have certain constitutional rights of due process, those rights are 
not as great as the rights of adults, if the children have been 
placed by their parents in the institution. 

According to the Court, our law presumes that the parents have 
the best interests of their children at heart, even in the context of 
institutionalization. 

Many religious facilities receive all or the vast majority of their 
placements not from the State but from parents or guardians 
themselves. In such cases, the parents have exercised their consti- 
tutional right to determine the philosophy and type of setting in 
which their children will be placed for various reasons with which 
the parent is presumed to be the most familiar. 

The second major question which I would like to address is 
whether a State legally can refuse to place children in its custody 
in an unlicensed religious facility. The answer is yes. The State can 
refuse to place children in its custody in unlicensed facilities gener- 
ally- 

As long as the State is not singling out religious facilities for dis- 
crimination, but is eveiJiandedly refusing to place children in any 
unlicensed facUity, religious or nonreligious, the State has the abil- 
ity to refuse to place children in its custody in those institutions. 

Generally, the States have not refused to place children in their 
custody in unlicensed facilities, if the States are otherwise satisfied 
that the facility provides adequate care for the children. The 
demand for such facilities far outnumbers the supply of such facili- 
ties at the present time. 

Religious institutions are important in meeting the overwhelm- 
ing demand. 

No one should argue that institutions, religious or nonreligious, 
which engage in child abuse or violate health or building codes, 
should be tallowed to operate. However, the answer is not licensing 
religious facilities. The answer is to enforce the already existing 
laws that protect the compelling interests of the State by the least 
restrictive means without violating the constitutional rights of the 
religious institution or the parents involved. 

The history of religious liberty in our country has always been 
one of tension between the State, which often seeks to increase its 
power in a particular area, and religious institutions, which try to 
maintain the liberty to act in accordance with their religious be- 
liefs, whether in worship services or social ministries. 

Religious ministries to children and others in need have had, and 
will continue to have, a positive history in our country, if the State 
is mindful of the constitutional protections accorded these institu- 
tions. 

Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Michael J. Woodruff follows:] 
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PnEPAnED Statement of Michael J. Woodkuff. DiREcron of the Centeh for Law & 
Reugious Freedom of the Christian Legal Socif^T 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the members of this 
Committee for the opportunity to address issues concerning 
religious institutions that provide care to children. The 
Christian Legal Society is an organization of 3,000 lawyers, 
judges, law professors, and law students concerned with issues 
involving religious faith in our society. The Center for Law 
and Religious Freedom, of which I am the director, is the arm of 
the Christian Legal Society dedicated to preserving religious 
liberty. The Center annually receives well over 5,000 inquiries 
regarding religious freedom from individual citizens, lawyers, 
federal, state and local officials, and Congressional staff 
members. The Center has filed over 20 amicus briefs in the 
Supreme Court on issues of religious liberty. The Center 
publishes the Religious Freedom RppnrtPr. a monthly publication 
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that provides comprehensive tracking of cases and legislation 
affecting religious freedom in the United States. 

The recognition of the needs of children within the fabric 
of State laws and the constitutional rights of religious institu- 
tions that provide services to children in need is a concern of 
the Center. However, our concern for the rights of religious 
ministries does not diminish our conviction that religious 
ministries have a responsibility to assure that certain com- 
pelling interests of the State are met. 

For centuries, religious groups have provided social 
services to the needy in society, particularly to children wrto, 
for one reason or another, are not able to remain In their 
parental homes. Religious bodies have been. the standard-bearer, 
while the State has been the relative newcomer, in providing care 
to the needy. Obviously, this is not to say that the State's 
Involvement in providing services to children in need is either 
unnecessary or unwelcome; but it is to underscore the important 
fact that the State does not preempt the field or have' a monopoly 
in its concern for children in need and. the provision of quality 
services to those children. 

in my testimony I would like to address two specific 
questions regarding the interaction between the State and 
religious facilities for children. First, can the State prohibit 
a religious facility for children from operating unless it 
obtains a license f rom ^he State? Second, can the State refuse 
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to Place children in state custody in a religious facility that 
is unlicensed? 

I. As to the first question, the State cannot prohibit a 
religious facility for children from operating solely because it 
refuses to obtain a license from the State. Religious facilities 
for Children have three independent, constitutional protections 
from state licensing requirements: the Free Exercise Clause, the 
Establishment Clause, ond the parental right to direct the 
upbringing of their children. 

^he Free Exercise R1,^ht. Just as licensing of the 
press or speech triggers the highest level of constitutional 
scrutiny, so too should compulsory licensing of a religious 
ministry. See, Larson v. Val..n.... 456 U.S. 228, 253n.29 

CantKell v. Connecticut. 310 U.S. 296 (1940). The 
religious facilities for children are a religious ministry, a 
necessary outgrowth of the religious beliefs and teachings of the 
particular religious faith of the institution. Ministering to 
the needs of the children is as much an act of religious worship 
for that religous institution as is attendance at a Sunday 
morning worship service. 

The First Amendment in its Free Exercise of Religion clause 
protects religious ministries from state control, unless the 
State demonstrates both a compelling interest in interfering with 
that ministry and no other means available for achieving the 
compelling state interest. This is a high standard that the 
State must n.eet before it may regulate a religious ministry, but 
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it is necessary in orde?: to protect V>^'^ Vree exercise of religion 
in our country. 

Compelling State interests that v'ould allow the State 
to intervene in a religious ministry would include compliance 
with the state or local health code, con- ' ^ nee w\ ,\ ouilding and 
fire codes, and compliance with crimir such as laws 

against child abuse. Very importantly gious ministry is 

subject not only to criminal laws against child abuse but also, 
under common theories of tort liability, may be sued by a child 
thiough heu parent or guardian for any physical harm inflicted. 

Thus, freedom of religion does not protect a religious 
.ministry from noncompliance with child abuse laws. However, it 
does protect the religious ministry from overly intrusive State 
measures, such as licensing, where the State cannot demonstrate 
thAt licensing is the least restrictive means of protecting 
children within the religious ministry from child abuse. 

It is unlikely that the State could prove that licensing is 
necessary to protect children. First, religious ministries 
are s»;ibject to criminal laws against child abuse which can be 
enforced against the ministry without having to license the 
ministry. 

Second, some research studies have shown state licensing or 
permit schemes to be ineffectual. See Esbeck, State Regulation 
of Socia) services Ministries of Religious Organizations, 16 
Val. U.L. Rev. 1, 55n.259 (1981). Common defects in licensing 
regulation are: (1) in many instances permits are issued almost 
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automatically „lth litte review of whether an applicant meets 
atated qualifications; (2) standards frequently bear no relation- 
ship to legitimate government interent., but rather are used to 
restrict competition, (3) the agencies charged with responsi- 
bility devote the bulk of their resources to permit issuance and 
renewal, and have little remaining ti.T,e for monitoring and 
enforcement; and (4) violator., are rarely punished and licenses 
revoked. 

Third, sa^ experience shows that licensing is not a guaran- 
tee of safe, quality care for children, m recent years, 
we have witnessed unfortunately the occurrence of child abuse in 
State-licensed facilities. A piece of paper in the files from 
the State is no guarantee that the employees of that facility 
will not abuse the trust placed in them. Sadl in a few of our 
public schools, which are the ultimate example of state- 
controlled institutions for children, children cannot even be 
assur<,d of their own physical safety during the schoolday. 
Just this surmner, a Northern California state court held that a 
school district could not enforce compulsory attendance laws if 
It could not provide a safe environment for children, free from 
the abuse by others at the school. „e are all increasingly aware 
of the problem of violence in some of our state schools, 
violence of students against teachers and other students on 
school property du.ing the schoolday. This problem is not raised 
to denigrate the public schools but merely to show that licensing 
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by the State is no guarantee of the protection of safety of the 
cHildren in the facility. 

B. The Establishment Clause Protection . The Estab- 
lishment Clause not only protects'the State from undue inter- 
ference by religious ministries; but, equally importantly, it 
protects religious ministries from undue interference by the 
•State. The Establishment Clause provides an autonomy for reli- 
gious institutions that cushions them from State interference. 
See, e^, Mr.pn v . Catholic BishoP , 440 U.S. 490, 501 (1979). 

The Supreme Court has adopted a test for determining 
Establishment Clause violations that focuses on whether a state 
policy or law fosters an excessive entanglement between the State 
and religious institutions. If excessive entanglement seems 
possible, the law is unconstitutional. See, e_^. Lemon v. ., 
Kurtzman , 403 U.S. 602 n Q7n = Walz v. Tax Commission, 397 
U.S. 664 (1970). The danger of entanglement is particularly 
acute if the law requires ongoing surveillance of a religious 
institution. See, e.g. , Aguilar v. Felton, 105 S.Ct. 3232 
(1985)? Meek v. Pittenger , 421 U.S. 349 (1975;; see also, Esbeck, 
Establishment Clause Limits on Go vernmental Interference With 
Religious organizations , 41 Wash. & Lee L. Rev. 347 (1984); 
Laycock, Towards a General Theory of the Religion Clauses; The 
case of Church Labor Re i^^nn. ;.nd the Right to Church Autonomy, 
81 Colum. L. Rev. 1373 (1981). 

For the State to require licensing of religious ministries 
creates precisely the excessive entanglement between the State 
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and rellgioas insHtutiona that is prohibited by the Establish- 
ment Clause, particularly in light of the ongoing surveillance 
such licensing suggests. To avoid Establishment Clause problems, 
it is best to leave religious ministries alono, except „hen a 
compelling Statn interest, as previously di.cus^od, ma ■'.t^s 
State involvement with the religious ministry. 

C. 3Lhe parental riohj-. a critical reason for 
exempting religious ministries from state licensing is the 
constitutional right of parents to direct the upbringing of the.r 
children. See, e^, Yoder v. Wisconsin. 406 u.S. 205 (1972); 
Meyer v. Nebraska , 262 U.S. 390 (1923). Our Constitution bears 
the presumption that parents are more closely interested in the 
welfare of their children than is the state and are better 
able than the state in all but extreme circumstances to determine 
the appropriate philosophy and means for their children's 
upbringing. Thus, in 1979, in Parham v. .T.R. . 442 U.S. 584 
(1979), the supreme Court ruled that, although children in state 
mental institutions have certain constitutional rights of due 
process, those rights are not as great as the rights of adults, 
if the Children have been placed by their parents in the institu- 
tion. According to the Court, our law presumes that the parents 
have the best interest of their children at heart, even in the 
context of institutionalisiation. 

Many religious facilities receive all or the vas' ..ority 
of their placements not from the state but from parenl. or 
guardians themselves. In such cases the parents have exercised 
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their constitutional right to determine the philosophy and type 
of setting in which their childi.an will be placed for various 
reasons with which the parent is presumed to be most familiar. 

II. The second question presented is whether a State 
legally can refuse to place children in its custody in an 
unlicensed religious facility. The answer is yes. The State can 
refuse to place children in its custody in unlicensed facilities 
generally. As long as the State is not singling out religious 
facilities for discrimination, but is evenhandedly refusing to 
place children in an^r unlicensed facility, religious or nopreli- 
gious, the State has the ability to refuse to place children in 
its custody in those institutions. 

Generally, the states have not refused to place children in 
their custody in unlicensed facilities, if the states are 
otherwise satisfied that the facility provides adequate care for 
the children. The demand for such facilities far outnumbers 
the supply of such facilities at the present time. Religious 
institutions are important in meeting the overwhelming demand. 

NO one should argue that institutions, religious or nonre- 
ligious, which engage in child abuse or violate health or 
building codes, should be allowed to operate. However, the 
answer is not licensing religious facilities. The answer is to 
enforce the already existing laws that protect the compelling 
interests of the State by the least restrictive means without 
violating the constitutional rights of the religious institution 
or the parents involved. 
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The history of religious liberty in our country has always 
been one of tensio'i between the State, which often seeks to 
Increase its power in a particular area, and religious institu- 
tions, which try to maintain tne liberty to act in accordance 
with their religious beliefs, whether in worship services or 
social ministries. Religious ministries to children and others 
in need have had, and will continue to have, a positive history 
in our country, ff the State is mindful of the constitutional 
protections accorded these institutions. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 

Ms Hutchison, I assume it is your contention on the issue ot U- 
censing that people would have to make their own indepondent de- 
. termination whether or not they wanted to be hcensed, but if they 
didn't they would not be in receipt of children from the btate, is 
that accurate? 

Ms. Hutchison. That, indeed, is the situation as it exists now. 
Congressman Miller. The State Department of Public Welfare, 
which is the State agency that handles foster care, will not place 
children in an unUcensed facility. . , ^, ^ u ;= „««r 
They do license facilities; the licensing law that we have is very 
weak, it is more of a voluntary type of thing; and there are numer- 
ous private and religious groups that do have licensed homes, ihey 
have become licensed volunterily. 
Chairman Miller. But now there s an exemptiMiC 
Ms. Hutchison. We now have an exemption. So m essence, the 
situation is that licensure is voluntary. 

Most of the children who are coming into the nonlicensed homes 
are coming from parental placement, from relative placement, 
some form court placements within the Stete, but a large number 
of these children are coming in from out of State. 

Chairman Miller. What is the situation in. the States where 
those children come from; would they be required to be m a li- 
censed facility if they were placed in their o\m Stated . 

Ms Hutchison. It is my understanding it would be; yes, sir. i 
cannot document all; I don't have it at my fingertips, but it is my 
understanding that we are the only State that does not have some 
regulation of residential child care facilities. 

Chairman Miller. So, in effect, the State may bo sending a child 
to Mississippi in a much less regulated fashion than they would be 
allowed to cfo in their own State? 
Ms. Hutchison. Absolutely. , . , ^ i. „ 

Chairman Miller. And the rationale for that is what, a shortage 
of placement or places in the State? , ^ 4.-„^oi« ia 

Ms. Hutchison. T don't have an answer to what the rationale is. 
In talking to some of the parents about why they have sent their 
children to a specific home, there were any number of them who 
were simply very frustrated with trying to deal with the child, who 
wanted the child off their hands; somebody bad told them there 
was a good place down in Mississippi that they could send their 
child. Oftentimes the child is taken down there or sent down there 
without any investigation of the home. _ ™v,r. 

Our office receives calls cn a regular basis from people, who 
either before or after the fact of placing children make inquiries 
about homes. Usually it is a professional who calls before the tact. 
It is more oftentimes a parent or relative who calls after the tact. 

Chairman Miller. In the case of State placement, I thuiri you 
are talking about a private placement where a family is led to one 
of these facilities by a professional or somebody that says that-; ; 

Ms. Hutchison. In the case of the State, the State of Mississippi 
will not place a child in an unlicensed facilitv. If a State, indeed, 
goes through the interstate compact, which then links them vnth 
our welfare department which handles the State compact, then 
that child would not be placed in an unUcensed facility. 
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not available aAhe time I left JaXnia '"°'»«"'-"ly. it was 

wh?n";rsend Vrng^o^^li%f^^^^^^^ - I - it. again, 

censed in New Mexico;?8 that right^^^^^^ ''"""""^ 
Mr. Burton. In Arizona. 

Mr. BuHTON. The State of Arizona believes we are 
Si'&f ^^•s'S^' '""'^'^ Mex7co believe? 
pact addri^TtWs fn^nf S^"" ^^^''^^ '''^""^h interstate com- 

ta^Sufri ?ew^ SeS' 
• ^ ® ^ visiting status placement, 

Mr^BuZi*K'\^° ''^^'n ^hen they are visiting? 
Mr. BURTON Interstate compact lets the Stafe know ^'"'""S^ 

MScrome^iSTther^*'" monitors; dSt Ihe'state of New 

^°S^~ department 
Chairman Miller. To where? lumia. 
Mr. Burton. To the wagon train. 

Me'ScrArizoniTu^.'ttir'"' ^fe'l^ - New 

comeoAceTmonth" ' '"'"^ ^''^ ''^^ ^^^on train; they 

we have re.ilar 

monitollte cWldrTn?" ^^^^^ i« ^-PPOsed to 

ni|uhl?sW agree- 
Mr^Sm fiSfr T-^ ''i.^' '^^y «^'t do that. 
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So, our counties are required to do that themselves because 
under the interstate compact agreement, the placing or sending 
agency never is able to abrogate its responsibility, ultimately, it is 
responsible for monitoring the kids if the receiving State does not. 
Some of the counties do a fairly good job of monitoring; other coun- 
ties have never monitored. , 

While Alameda and San Diego, maybe, there are some other 
counties that have sent kids to VisionQuest, and don t even visit 

them. T> ^ o 

Chairman Miller. Is that right, Mr. Burton? 
Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. . 
Chairman Miller. So, how long would you have a youngster in a 
program with a county monitoring them. . , ^ , 

Mr Burton. We are in constant contact with the county and 
their probation people. There have only been three children out of 
the numbers that have been placed by California in this situation, 
because we have only had kids from three counties other than Ala- 
meda and San Diego Counties. The majority of our placements, 1 
think, 110 kids from Alameda and San Diego, have their probation 
people come every 4 to 6 weeks. , . xi. i. i. 

Chairman Miller. How do you respond to the question that has 
been made in tLf press by some of your detractors— I guess, would 
a polite way t-^ put it— that your methods are unduly harsh, even 
to the point of cruelty? , , , , i 

It says in the press here that you decided that those people were 
professionally jp':ilous; is that your only response? 

Mr Burton. My response, Mr. Chairman, is that the btate sys- 
tems, as we have heard here, have as standard practice of dealing 
with act-out children, to isolate them or to medicate them or to 
four-point them or to handcuff them. We don t believe in any kind 
of mechanical restraints. . 

We do parent children, and we do restrain them with human 
beings if they are out of control and we go through the problem 
with them and work , their way through the issue. Isolating the 
child or medicating him is, I think, a very inhumane way of deal- 
ing with a human being. , ^ • u • ui 

We have found that there has been a lot of success in being able 
to work through the problem. And I believe that is when we go to 
work and I believe that is when the treatment starts working. Be- 
cause those things usually result in coming up with some of the 
inner-dark secrets that kids are so hostile and angry about. 

Chairman Mit.usr. How do you refine recidivism? \ou state that 
Rand Corporation is going to find, I guess, that you are a successful 
program, or that you have a low rate of recidivism. How do you 

^^Mr^ Burton. Well, what the Rand Study based theii- things on 
re-arrest on being out of the program for a year or 18 months. 
Tliey studied the first 100 kids that we took from San Diego 
County, and they studied 248 kids that went to a local county 
camp, that were less serious offenders than the kids that we took, 
and then they took the kids that didn't go to VisionQuest and went 
to the California Youth Authority. The thing will show that about 
70 percent, or 72 percent of the kids out of the 248 kids recidivated 
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way ThTwnd of kSf fV,*?' scientific study that was done that 

ing ,^th th?ones tW '"T?*^ ^^at we^are deal- 

^e\p^&JilT^^^ they contin- 

better on all different kinds ofXnsr^ We Wp h Jn ° P"''^''* 
S'e ' 'lir ^th wlTat ?rey cXa?e"ty 

Io™ratett^?af:t?Ss'^^'^ a SO-perclS 

wSef " ^""^'^y train aSr^ be a cffi 

to wtehryS^clS°di if o?Tnt' ^ ^^^'^^ that comes down 

can Ho Jf n^^^f ^ °, °f "^^t, and then train that person who 

Ss, Lid want to S i',f °ther than in social services de- 
basis ^tn kids, and are involved on a 24-hour 

r?;j?""''°'i-J^®y teach somebody the theory. 

evf^TitefS hrf,S & ^'""k^ f *at you can overcame 
came in y""' ^ »We brute S 

^fe^Siy^a'S.'atTS^':!!!^^^ — - 

teS|r^ir^s^rK'?^^ss-xC^-tei 

ty,?fo)rT"J^'"^"- I think that is a clever statement to escaoe 
ke?s'Stement ^^'^ "^'^ professional is ridiSs. i^aK 
Mr. Burton. Well I am talking about 
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Chairman Milleh. The impression is whether or not there is 
competent people that have both the ability and the competency to 

'^^Mr. Burton. And I agree with that; I hire people that have the 
ability to work with children and are competent. 

Chairman Uiu.m. And the question of their degree or their 
background and training is a relevant question. 

Mr. Burton. I think a college credential of working with chil- 
dren There have been studies that showed that there has been a 
counteipioductiveiiess of working ^yith children with certain col- 
lege degrees that have to do with child care. ^, ^ , 

Chairman Miller. I would be very interested in seeing the study. 
Why would you put a kid in the pit? 

Mr. Burton. In a pit; I wouldn't put him in a pit. 

Chairman Miller. What is the allegation made that you put a 
kid in a pit until they have worked their way out and come up 

^*Mr Burton. Well, on the wagon train, there is a perimeter 
which is made up by the wagons, the teepees are set up inside the 
perimeter of the wagons and there is a firepit in the center of the 
camp. People call that the pit; we call it the "center of attention. 

If a child has gotten out of control, has tried to run away, tor his 
own safety he is put at the firepit, in the center of attention, where 
everybody can respond to him as they are doing their responsibil- 
ities in camp. , . ^, . -i. ii. i t „ 

Chairman Miller. This is level ground, or is this a pit that has 
been dug? It is suggested to me that this is a 6-foot-deep pit; is that 
inaccurate? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. ^ . ,;^^,„4. 

Chairman Miller. How long would a child stay in the pit? What 

is your description of the pit? 

Mr. Burton. My description is it is the center 

Chairman. Miller. Is it the campfire? . . 

Mr. Burton. It is the center of attention. They are put in the 
center of the camp. , . jo «n- i. 

Chairman Miller. Are they just standing on their ground? What 

£tr6 they ^ ' ^S*^ 

Mr Bu ^on". Well, that is where they stay; that is where they 
will sleep until they get out of the center of attention and go back 
to their teepee family. , « x x 

Chairman Miller. And then what? What do you mean get out 
of the center of attention?" . , . ^i. • fi,of 

Mr Burton. Well, it is a matter of whatever the issues are that 
have 'gotten them to that point, get resolved and get worked 
through and then they get out. To me that is not isolation, that is 
being m the middle of it. x j i u^a 

I am saying the accepted wav of doing that is to— and 1 even had 
someone from the youth authority say, why don t you make one ot 
your wagons a jail wagon and you could put them in there. 1 thinK 
that is inhumane. 

Mrs. Johnson. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Miller. Yes. 
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thi^Snte?T«VfpnMn"^ we are having difficulty envisioning what 
iniB center ot attention is. I think your noint is wpII fnlrpn fiTof li^ 
lation as punishment is destructive ^ 
How does one know where one is in this center of attention? 

vour hlSfT ^^^^^tf^^ts; are you out in the grouKnd Jou lay 
your blanket down; what are you talking about? ^ ^ 

Mr. Burton. I am talking about when the child is n„f tu^ 

Mrs. Johnson. What kind of attention? 

Mr. BURTON. If it IS a runaway issue, say. the kid fn 
wTM'^ ^^l^^u^ P"u' hi"^ in the center of aUentbn and 
g^hatsletiu^."" ^"^"^P*^'^ '° -^y- -herlf^ he^ 

ceSofXSntU'"^ '''''' to the 

Mr. Burton. Yes, ma'am. 
Mrs. Johnson. So he never there alone? 
Mr. Burton. Yes, ma'am. 

teSn?^°"'"°''' people at the center of at- 

be^aus??S%£:l''^ W«"' they are right there 

oo^l.Jrjir!:a^:,'^^^^^^ ^^^^ween their jobs and 
Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Mr'^'WoTTh?? ^ °^the conversation? 
fa^Ls S^wJt h««T?'T^''°''- ^"^"^^ toward their 

^tets^N^^tto^ "^"^"^ direct.d™??^i;" 
teSbi™^" ^""^ ^""^'^ «t«y in the center of at- 

Mr Burton. It could be an hour to 2 or 3 days. 

yoSttonTe^iTn^S' ^'^"^^"-^ ^^^^^ ^or the 

Mr. Burton. Kids are involved in 4 hours a day of education on 
the wagon trains, and the impact programs--- ^ education on 
Chairman Miller. Who would their teachers be? 



Chairman Milter. They are^ 
Mr. Burton. Yes 



Oiairman Miller. What curriculum would be used^ 
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thev do 4 hours of school there compared to the in-teepees where 
they have individual studies, GED. The requirement is for 4 hours 
a day of education; we just don't get paid for it. 

I think that is'where the issue , . 

Chairman, Miller. How do you answer the auditor, general, who 
says on page 18 that 4 of the 25 youths in their sample were not 
enrolled in programs which could be reasonably i-be expected to 
complete by the age of 19? i 

For example, one youth who continued m VisionQuest for nearly 
8 months past his 18th birthday, expressed a desire to prepare for 
the GED test. Passing would have qualified him for an Arizona 

high school certificate. r u c 

However, the summary states that -during the 5 months before 
• hifi discharge he maintained animals and completed chores but was 
not studying for the GED test. In addition, the. youth s achievement 
scoreH according to VisionQuest reairds show that he from & to 
8 yRai3 bc'ow grade level in math and reading and well below tne 
Icvt! necessary to take the GED. . , „, ^, ^ . 

■ could find no indication in the youth's file that he was en- 
r-> • in either an acaden.:u or vocational program and that he 
" ' t i; ish before age 18. Is that a requirement or is that a tind- 
. . . Aldrich, is that a requirement of California law? 
Aldrich. There is a requirement that beyond the age ot 1» a 
i.iL. jan't receive foster care funds unless he is in a program that 

he CH)! complete ir jj „ 

Ci .airman Miller. So this goes to the earlier finding on the 

money that you think . .o^i- 

Mr Aldrich. That is right. And part of that problem is that Oali- 
'.iriua hasn't really defined' adequately what that continumg educa- 
tion should be. . , n-,T- ■ n 4-' D 

There has been inadequate monitoring of VisionQuest s i^ro,^am- 
We found those kids were definitely in programs that we could tell 
as auditors were not the type of thing that should have been ap- 

^"^Chatrman Miller. So what is going to happen to that money 
that— AFDC foster care money? ^ aV,«„M 

Mr Aldrich. We are telling the State agency that they should 
cut off funds for kids in programs like those, who are beyond age 
18, and in addition they should clarify their guidelines as to what 
constitutes a suitable academic or vocational program because 
there has been some confusion on the part of VisionQuest and the 
country probation officers who administer the program as to what 
exactly is required. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Burton. . m n\,^- 

Mr. Burton. I think it is the difference m the State, Mr. Chair- 
man, that California under their regulations, if a child is not a pre- 
scribed educational thing after age 18, the funding stops. Of the 
other 15 States that we deal with, the majority of them have custo- 
dy until 21 years of age, or the majority of our kids are from the 
State of Pennsylvania where they can stay in a placement not 
based on an educational program. 

The educational program, like the auditor says, is on a wagon 
train, when the kids go to 4 hours of school a day and move M 
miles down the road and set up their homes, take their homes 
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down, get ready to do the same thing the next day, prescribed pro- 
gram would be back in a residential setting, in a licensed school, in 
the State of Arizona. See, our schools are not licensed on the waijon 
train. ^ 

^We have certified teaches, we 'have educational programs,! but 
they don t license a school bus on a wagon train. 

Chairman Miller. Well, I am a little skeptical. And I am a little 
concerned here that perhaps this is a subterfuge to get around re- 
quirements, that whether you agree with them or not, that States 
made some determination about the educational requirements and 

professional treatment of children. I may be proved wrong, but I 

am a little skeptical at this point. 

Mrs. Johnson. 

Bob, dp you have any way of tracking your young people's educa- 
tional progress during the time they are with you? 

Mr. Burton. We do a pre and post test, educational needs, when 
they are commg in the program. And again, that is 

Mrs. Johnson. When they come and when they exit? 

Mr. Burton. When they exit the program. But that is probably 
one ot the more— that is one of the things that we are not as con- 
sistent with as the treatment issues of dealing with the children, 
about their families and about what hasJed.them into the criminal 
activities that they are involved in. 

Mrs. Johnson. What does the tracking show about their educa- 
tion progress? 

Mr. Burton. They, under the California— I am trying to think 
what the euphemism of— they show that there is a gam of 1 to 2 
years educationally. 

The m^ority of kids that we get have been out of education 
before they come to us. They have been like 2 years out of an edu- 
cation program. And the m^ority of the kids that leave our pro- 
gram go back to public education. They go back to their communi- 
ties and they go back to public education. 

Mra. Johnson. And the average is 1 to 2 years progress m what 
length of time? 

Mr. Burton. Over 1 year period. 

Mrs. Johnson. Over 1 year period. 

So at least they are not losing ground? 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Mrs. Johnson. You have every reason to believe this? 
Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Mrs. Johnson. In computer education where they can move at 
their own rate, do you see any making catch-up gains? 

Mr. Burton. In mathematics we do. It seems like the computer 
thing^is very strong on math. Reading skills and language skills it 
doesn t seem to be as effective as the math. 

Mrs. Johnson. What percentage of your kids are literate? 

Mr. Burton. Well, like I said, the majority of our kids have not 
been in school for several years and it is probably around the na- 
tional average where 60 percent or 70 percent of our kids are liter- 
ate. 

There is. a big percentage of children that have learning disabU- 
it5«^ or Miaimr disonlmi that lead to theTr lack of going to 
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school. Those are usually disruptive and they don't deal with a tra- 
ditional classroom. 

Mrs. Johnson. I would like to just put into the v;ecord something 
from your written testimony. It is a quote from Judge Robert 
O'Neil of the San Diego County Superior Court. 

He says: 

The bottom line is that every observer who has gone to view VisionQuest, with no 
axe to grind, has come back a supporter. This is true of medical professionals and 
criminal justice professionals. VisionQuest is different. It does create problems for 
bureaucracy which does not tolerate creativity well, but does more than any other 
program I have seen to approach the goals I have for the rehabilitation of delm- 
quent youths. 

1 think that is a very important quote, and that is why I wanted 
to read it. In my work with these kinds of programs in Connecticut, 
I went to visit a similar kind of program in Maine, which had un- 
dergone a similar type of attack from the public. This program was 
based, on strong structure, on great respect, and on a constant at- 
tention to an individual. 

The more unhappy that individual was, the more the community 
bonded around him. The program had something analogous to your 
*'pit " 

Tl-ie poinl: that must not be missed here is that being at the 
center of the community— aiid I have resulted in intense focus on 
that one individual and the choices we were making for him. 

Incidentally, this was a for-profit agency, and proud of the fact. 
They were dealing with the kids that were so violent that we 
couldn't deal with them in Connecticut. We were sending them 
people that we couldn't handle— and their staff to child ratio was 
half of what it was in our State institutions for 16-year-olds. 

The worst institution, the least programmed, the least child cen- 
tered, the least positive in spirit was the state institution, with 
twice the staff ratio. That agencies in our communities need to 
focus on the family and, need to be coordinated, should be instruc- 
tive to us, and something that we must not lose trace of as we try 
to figure out what to do. , i t 

Clearly licensing hasn't worked. Licensing can t take a holistic 
view. We don't know we don't know how to regulate programs for 
children. It is very hard for us to monitor quality, and yet we 
cannot shirk our responsibility to do so. 

I just would share with you one incident from this other pro- 
gram. When a kid was not achieving in school, that child had to 
wear a dunce cap; I mean a big dunce cap, four feet high. 

The responsibility of the community to someone wearing a dunce 
cap was to constantly ask them why a 16 year old was sitting there 
with this big hat on his head? 

Well, you could see people walk up in the course of their work 
and say, why are you doing this to yourself? In other words, the 
issue was we don't care if you can't read or write; it doesn't matter 
to us; it is not going to hurt us. But it should matter to you, be- 
cause it is going to hurt you. Why are you making that decision for 
yourself? 

And what was so interesting about this program was that over 
time -it did helpjdds to realize they had control of, their lives. And 
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fundamental message that children at some point have 

to understand and find the capability to manage. 
r.r^lL''^^''A°l *° motivating a kid who when in the education 
P^°^T certified in a school district within 
; excellent facilities It also cost the State of Connecti- 

Stat? pro^^mr ^ P'"^^"" 

Mr. BuBTON. It does for us, too. 

Mrs. Johnson. That is interesting, 
riilit*"^ that just because you receive criticism we can ill-afford to 
check you off as not educating children. On the other hand I 
wonder if you shouldn't be devoting more energy to responding'to 
criticism and explore other objectives for the kinds of ™aches 
f^Ln''- "^-^ family couseling and what is the relationship be- 
tween individual behavior and family problems, but stressing the 
importance and power of being educated as well '"''^«»s»ng me 
, One of the most touching hearings this committee ever had was 
w project here in DC where a young man talked about 

how he suddenly realized how important school was. 

1 mean, that young man was a real advocate of education, that 

P^"^ °^ ""^'^^^^ need to gS 

^^uufjfl^"^' '^o^nson I brought a young man who has 

f^flH ^if'^i5''T ""'^ program here today; he was a Pennsylvania 
child who has been a inner city kid who went to VisionQuest sever- 
al years ago. He has graduated and come back to work 
.mnJH ?°"^ebody will say, well, he didn't go to college. But he is an 
^^Ti in r Soldiers, which is a reenactment of the 9th 

tHnVth?A&V?^'^'' War Calvary, who probably did more to seT 
thng the West, than our history books want to tell anyone 
afoff^if"- criticizes us foi- not having the m'^ority of our 

?W ?rT-r.l"^^^ graduates, there are lot of people ?n ou? society 
E f work force, that have ability to do something, and 
woTke? "«=«ssarily need to go to college to be a child care 

«3KrZ^^^^ ^^.°n* education was that you can manipulate symbols 
and you can talk theory but until you get there you don't know 

"^^^*yl« and bl involved^with a barrage 

Of S>^ii!?i7^^''l*^%''^''*'^°^l'^^y °f this field comes from. 
Ut the 600 children that I have, they are angry. That emotion 
and that aggression that they ha^ . gets directeTUmewhSe 
Mrs. Johnson. Why do you teach them to be an Army? 

we teach them is to have a sense of pride. We 
don t teach them as an Army. 

The kids have gravitated to that. They have evolved it out of the 
history books Finding out about the Buffalo Soldiers, ux«y were a 
group^of black men that as an Army had the least desertion rate, 

s^li^eLEd^e^^' '""'^ ^^«y 

afiH^*i!^^®TT^i^l ^h^n t*^«y disbanded the Army and they re- 
lt% i^r^^ y-^- Army, that is when they had a black calvary a^d t 
fifn Vri^^^t' ^""^'^ ^^"""^ Truman integrated the Army. Tlie Buf- 
a %htin^^F ""^"^ courageous career all through the world as 
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And these young men, they take that— I get kids from Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Oakland, and San Diego, CA, that are usually in- 
volved in gangs. In an institution you dor/t give them any substi- 
tute for what they are looking for when they are looking at a gang. 

It seemed like the Buffalo Soldiers has a positive image, and they 
take the responsibility to do that They go around and march in 
elementary schools for minority kids, and little kids, telling them 
the history of the Buffalo Soldiers. . ^ . 

You can see it, the pride they have in what they do, and that is a 
substitute for the gang. Institutions, all that does is breed a bigger 
gang or a stronger or negative gang. ^ 

Having something that is positive— I have never been in the 
service, and I don't go toward having people carry guns or any- 
thing—but they wear uniforms, they ride as a light calvary unit. 
They just did 130-mile ride with the Geronomo surrender from 
Skeleton Canyon to Fort Bowie, about 2 weeks ago, and they rode 
as an 1880, light calvary, where they have everything ori their sad- 

They have their bedrolls, they have their canteen, and when 
they get there, they stt up their camp. And to me it breeds some- 
thing more than the dependence of institutions. 

Mrs. Johnson. It certainly may foster a greater knowledge ot 
American history than in many of our high school graduates, and, 
in fact, in many of our college graduates. 

I appreciate the challenge to the system that your program 
poses. The concept of building programs on structure and respect, 
and the challenge to the bureaucracy of being able to supervise 
without strangling new approaches is a very real one. 

Mr. Burton. I also have about eight spaces available for Satur- 
day to Sunday, we are sailing out of Annapolis, Maryland, with a 
Tall Ship, that we go from Maine to Florida with. There will be 22 

kids onboard. ^ - i iaa 

It is very Spartan living when you are on a ship that is only iUU- 
feet long, with 30 or 40 people. The proof of the pudding of Vision- 
Quest is seeing it, like Judge O'Neil said. 

You can hear all of our critics— and I think our critics have 
something that they are not wanting people to get to— the amount 
of kids that are incarcerated in this country. There are a lot of 
people protecting their jobs, or protecting unionism, or whatever- 
it is against the law in this country to work over 40 hours a week 
unless you pay somebody time and half. 

We take cliildren that need parenting and try to move into a 
shift situation where they can only .sjb scuiebody, you know, 5 days 
a week, one shift a day, and nobody can get relationships with 
them. The issue of— I heard the lady say it earlier today— that they 
had two counselors for 47 kids, although that institution had the 
same amount of staff that I have, but because they are in a profes- 
sional thing, where they are in the psychological department, or 
they are in the medical department, or they are in the education 
department, that kid is left in a dormitory setting with two staff. 
Yet, if they have 600 kids, they have 600 staff, but those staff 
aren't with those kids. 
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on a wagon train; we have 60 k'ds and 48 
stall; they are there 6 days a week, then they are off 2 days a 
week; and they are there 24-hours a day. " J « 

ofof^" a^?^!^ ^""d of ratio. You have got two 

staff with those 60 kids. And then that one staff has to take that 
kid over across the lawn to the psychological department, and then 
to medical department, and everybody is moving the kid, nobody 
goes with the kid. 

When we turn around and go— we have been in 4b states, in the 
last 10 years with the wagon train. We have done 125,000 miles. 
We go right down the highways and streets of America; people are 
seeing what we are doing. ^ aic 

We are not hiding it; we are not taking it out-you can say the 
pit, but there is love involved with what I am doing. There is a re- 
lationship involved in what I am doing. 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you; I commend you. 

Chairman Miixer. Mr. Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Mr. Aldrich, in your investigation of VisionQuest. did 
gram? attempt to rcieasure the effectiveness of the pro- 

Mr. Aldkich. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. CoATO. So you were just attempting to determine whether or 
not there was some failure to adhere to the laws of the State of 
California, the regulations? 

Mr. Aldrich. As I said previously, our primary focus was to find 
the number of kids being placed out-of-State, where they were 
being placed, and the propriety of the expenditures of funds for 
those kids placed. 
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hrst 100 kids and say VisionQuest is better than any other system. 
Mr. Coats. But you weren't attempting to evaluate that? 
Mr. Aldkich. We didn't attempt to do that. We didn't have the 
time noi" the resources to do that within the time allowed. 

It was strictly an accountability type of review, and not a pro- 
grammatic review to determine if VisionQuest was more effective 
tnan another program. 

Mr. Coats. So your report— which I just received this morning 
and have not read, does not report any evidence of abusive situa- 
tions. 

Mr. AijoKiCH. We did not say VisionQuest was good or bad. 
Mre, Johnson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Aldkich. V/e don't make any recommendations to Vision- 
Quest. \/e make our recommendations to the State agency. There 
are a lot of allegations about what VisionQuest is and is not. When 
you get to the root cause of whether an allegation is valid or not; 
you ask, what did the State do about it— was there a licensing re- 
quirement that said they coiddn't do this type of thing; was there 

^oiN^^S^ 5?.^A® ^ J!*® see il: that abusive situation 

really happened? As auditors we can't and don't buy into the press 
releases of various allegations about what happened. We have to 
have some hard facts; and we don't have those. 
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Mrs. Johnson. What I understood you to pay earlier was the 
State agencies hadn't made thuir standards and requirements clear 
and consequently it was difficult to say whether this money paid 
for the services provided. 

Mr. Aldrich. In some instances, that is true. When you get down 
to the education beyond 18, what are the real requirements? 

There is a chance there are different interpretations of what 
really was required. I think that tho most damaging situation^ is 
that the State agencies didn't follow through on their responsibility 
to find what was really required. 

Mr. CJoATS. So there apparently was some confusion, or at least, 
difference of opinion as to what was required; and that would 
affect, I would guess, what you measured? You are dealing with a 
nontypical program here. , , , , . 

I assume it would be easy to go into a State institution that is 
trying to follow, jot, and title all the regulations of the State, and 
measure the fiscal accountability for that. But when you have a 
program that really is outside the system, trying to approach the 
problem from a different side, I would guess, it makes it pretty dif- 
ficult to just draw straight lines between the regulation and the 
fiscal accountability, or regulatory accountability to that regula- 
tion? _ 

Mr. Aldrich. Yes, in certain instances that is true. Because the 
basic finding of this report is the unlicensed status of VisionQuest 
facilities— VisionQuest will argue that— and some people in the 
State will say, well, VisionQuest doesn't fit the State's licensing 
mold. Other people say, well, we can make it fit, if we wanted to. 

So we are saying that you have a law that says you can't pay the 
money unless they are in a licensed facility. Now, either you have 
got to stop paying the money or you have got to change the law; 
you have got to do something. 

So that is our charge to the State agency: you have a law saying 
that you can't pay this money unless they are in a licensed facility. 
Now, you have to cut off the funds or do something different. 

Mr. Coats. Well, Mr. Aldrich, I know it is not your responsibility 
to draw conclusions from all that. It seems to me that the conclu- 
sion that we draw is that we are trying to put everybody into the 
same square, force everybody into the same peg, and what we end 
up with is a system that— is a far cry from what any of us would 
desire, and that is, of course, the problem that we run into. 

There is a need for oversight. There is a need for accountability. 
But sometimes we so narrow the spectrum into which a facility can 
fit that WB end up wituh nothing but a uniform disaster, uniformally 
applied across the spectrum. 

We meet the requirements of the law, but we are not treatmg 
the problems or the symptoms. I am really not asking you to com- 
ment on that. . . J iL n 

Mr. Burton, I know the Rand study has been mentioned before; 
ifl there anyt;aing more you would want to elaborate at this point 
about what the Rand study is going to conclude about your pro- 
gram? 

Mr. BuiRTON. Well, I think what the Rand study will conclude— 
and I am talking about— Bill asked about first 100 kids. I agree 
that you can't— you know, we have had 4,000 kids go throi'^gh our 
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proCTam and it is hard to turn around and evaluate that with 100 
children^out of a place. But it is the first time that they have been 
able to do a study uf kids that are in the same area, or from the 
same area that were institutionalized, and then have a foUowup 
study on those also. 
■ The idea of doing studies is that it is very expensive, because the 
Rand got paid by the OJJDP to do this study and it was an expen- 
sive proposition, too. I think that the amount of money that was 
spent on that, to be. able to demonstrate something shows that 
there is. some hope in this field. 

But I don't e; pect everybody to go out and get Federal grants to 
do stupes and everything. Money should go toward the program- 
mmg of children^and trying to get children out of locked facilities, 
because I think that creates the problem. We create dependency on 
puttuig kids m locked facilities and— and you say, how does that do 
tnatr 

If you taJce a 11 or 12 year-old kid who is very impressionable in 
trying to figure out where his identity is as an adult, and you put 
turn m a place, wherever you put hun, he will want to go back 
there because that is safe to him. And even though it is a scary 
pJace-:-and some the kids that I -deal with, their motivation is fear 
at^jnies, they put themselves in fearful situations. 

When we turn around and put them in junior prisons at 12, 13, 
mid 14 years old, they are going to spend half their •nntural life 
there. !bo we are breeding the problem. 

If we could only be fair to cMldren. Life isn't fair to adults; but 
we should be fair to children. 

As far as licensing is concerned: I agree to be licensed, i think we 
should be licensed, because I think there should be a check and bal- 
ance. 

_ I ■think every child.should have an advocate and have somebody 
that IS an-antagonist at times. Because the only way they are going 
to get past some the things they are doing is somebody is going to 
have to face them with the things that they are acting out in this 

If they are burglarizing houses, or hurting old people, or stealing 
things, somebody has got to be able to stand in front of them and 
say, you cant do that anymore. Somewhere along the line vou 
have got to stop. ' 

I feel that sometimes the State c;m't do that, or won't do that, or 
u-1 that. But somebody who has a relationship, lives with 
that chU/i, and It IS their responsibility, they should be the ones 
that can do that. And x think that from the religious to the private, 
to the ^public sector we should start directing the issues of families 
toward the child and the child toward the family. 

In Erie, PA we have a innovative judge up there who places kids 
in VisionQuest. They stay a year in VisionQuest. He bad them go 
one-halt a year in the impact program and then the other 6 months 
they go and live m their own homes. 

We have them every day from 9 in the morning until 9 at night, 
then then- families come two times a week to groups that we run 
at-an old boy-s club in Erie. 

. Tl»re are 3»^or '40 kids at » time .in that. We move into ttie 
family, rf it.j» out of contr<ri. 
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The mcgority of families want to work with their children. They 
want help but they just don't know how to find or where to find it 

at times. , , . ^. n • i. i. 

Mt. Coats. My next question, the last question really, is what 
was the extent of family involvement— and you heard the testimo- 
ny of the first panel, and it has been touched on here about the 
necessity of involving the family in the rehabilitative process. Gen- 
erally, that is where the problem starts, and if it is going to be 
solved ultimately it is going to have to be solved within that family 
context. , , . 

Now, how do you deal with that question on the wagon train 
tracks, and your sailing tracks, and so forth? 

Mr. Burton. While the kids are away they talk to their families 
through tape recorders. When the issues start coming up about the 
abuse or the abandonment, or that sort of thing, we audio tape 

We have a counselor go to that kid's home and let the parents sit 
down and listen to that, and then we audio tape their response and 
we take it back to the kids. The kids never actually leave the 
family because we keep the family intact. But they are ban^hed, 
and they have to understand that somewhere along the line that if 
they keep acting like that something has to happen. 

The banishment becomes a positive kind of bamshment, though, 
because then they resolve some of the things that are going on in 
the family. You don't necessarily change the family, but if you 
could clarify for the family what has been going on with them and 
their family for generations. We find, when we get into these 
things, these issues have been going on from father to son, or son 
to daughter, or mother to daughter— and there should be an 11th 
Commandment in our religious things that we should do with chil- 
dren, because the biggest m^jor issue I find with children is par- 
ents shouldn't have sex with their children. There should be an 
11th Commandment somewhere, thou shall not commit sex with 

your child. ,,r . . . • i. 

It doesn't say that anywhere in the Bible. We live in a society 
that feels that they can do things to then- children because they 
have their name on them. Somewhere that doesn t get stopped, or 
doesn't even get talked about. Nobody talks about that. 

But if you went through death row somewhere, in most ot the 
country, you will find that the rage that most men are acting out 
when they are involved in violence is usually the anger that they 
have, by somebody in their family or somebody in their immediate 
neighborhood, who has taken advantage of them sexually when 
they were children. ^ . i i. 

But nobody talks about that. Everybody wants to talk about how 
many crimes you did; how much drugs you U£2d; and then educate 
the kids what the substance of the drug is and how much crime is 
being committed. It comes back to the family issues, it comes back 
to the confusion that is going on and the abandonment and the 
fragmentation of the family. - ^ v- i 

We feel that when a kid comes in a program, that his whole 
family comes in. tTh^ mcgority of our kids come from single-parent 
families, mother-dominated families, but there is. always some rela- 
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..tive that thev*are .attached to, or connected to, either aunts, uncles 
or (grandmothers. 

^Believe me, when you .take a kid .and.put him in an institution 
somewhere, the first place he . goes when they say, where are you 
going to go? He says, '1 am going homo." He will go live right 
where he lived before he came to you even though horrendous 
things have happened to him in that family. 

So instead of, making m^'or kinds of psychological changes ;in the 
tamily, if you could, clarify what is going on in the family and ev- 
erybody accept it, then you get out of who is the victim, and the 
issues get clear, and kids go on and become healthy kinds of adults, 
especially when they realize that they have to be father of their 
family or the mother of their family. We talk about that all the 
time. 

Mr. C!oATs. Well, I want to mention to you, Mr. Burton, one of 
our minority staff members is going to sail with you this weekend, 
so I guess you are down to seven slots now. 

Mr. Burton. I have got seven more slots, if anybody wants to go. 

Mr. Coats. I am glad to have that person going with you and 
look forward to his relating his experience. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, just to state a personal thought here. I 
have not evaluated VisionQuest beyond some limited knowledge of 
it and what I have heard here this morning. 

But I would hope that within whatever system we come up with, 
we allow the flexibility for operations like VisionQuest, who are 
willing to look and work outside the system to find innovative and 
creative ways to bring about help, needed help to our young people. 
That within the structure of accountability, as Mr. Burton has indi- 
cated IS necessary, we aiso allow for the latitude to get outside the 
system and do some things that, perhaps, aren't traditional but are 
ettectiye, as long as they are done with the ultimate goal of reha- 
bilitating the child, and that love for the child is the absolute cor- 
nerstone of what they are doing, that we can allow these things to 
happen. ° 

I am just fearful that we so structure the system and so regulate 
j^u ^^^^ ^^'^ problems that we heard 

outlined by the first panel, where you have a progressive State, 
like the State of Maryland, with apparently sufficient funds, 
ending up with some of the horror stories that we heard this morn- 
ing. 

With that I think I will yield back to you. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Yes? ^ 

Mrs. Johnson. I have to leave, and if I could just make one clos- 
ing comment? 
Chairman Miller. Sure. 

Mrs. Johnson. I want to commend you on your courage. It takes 
a hell of a lot of guts to go out and do what you are doing. 

I hope that this committee will be sensitive to the strengths of 
your program, to a holistic approach. 

Your program may not be perfect; we have to have a better way 
to monitor your program. But you do offer a good alternative. 

I only know of one other. But I do know that there are profframs 
that are offering kids, tough kMte, moon kiciB, loet kid% vioient kids, 
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an opportunity that in most communities and in most States, isn t 
there. The only choice we have is to create a structure that allows 
the creativity like yours, or we might as well give up. 

I really wanted to end by saying that I appreciate the holistic ap- 
proach you are taking with these kids, and the tough relationship 
you have made with them. I appreciate your being here today. 

Chairman Miller. Let me thank the panel. But let me also say 
that it is not an issue of traditional versus nontraditional, or State- 
run versus private-run, profit, or nonprofit. The issue is what is 
good for the Kids. 

I have spent most of my life trying to get kids out of locked fa- 
cilities and tightly run systems, because I agree with what most 
people said, that the vast majority of them don't belong there. I do, 
however, strongly, strongly believe that the State has an interest 
in making sure what happens to those kids and monitoring what 
happens. _ 

VisionQuest, I don't have any opinion really one way or the 
other. I have read all the criticism and all that. I don't know 
whether it is accurate or not. 

But I can take you up to Rights of Passage, where the gentlemen 
will make exactly the same speech you just made, Bob, and he has 
got kids sitting out in the desert in the middle of the night with no 
clothes on, and a filthy rotten situation. And it is in the name of 
alternative care. 

This is a field that has— and I have worked with and sponsored 
all kinds of alternative programs; we should encourage tnat. But 
we still have the right, especially when we are paying the bills, to 
ask the very central question, is this good or bad for the child? 

Now, there is no question there are a lot of people asking that 
question that have an axe to grind, or don't like the way somebody 
else is running their institution, and we try to arbitrate that. I 
think that is one of the things we try to do, and other people cer- 
tainly at the State level should be doing that. 

It is not the issue of what form it takes. The question is what are 
the results and what is happening to children. Because we know, as 
the First Lady of this Nation found out, you can embrace some- 
thing because it is nontraditional, it is not part of the State, and 
you can be dramatically embarrassed because a nut was running 
that program. 

Obviously, you see we would like to encourage pluralism in deal- 
ing with this problem, because nobody has a monopoly on what 
works with these children. I have members of my family that 
worked in programs very similar to yours. 

I don't know what I would do with these kids. Some of these kids 
are as tough as any I have ever seen. They have some success. 
They work with them. They work with them when the State gives 
up, and the schools give up, and everybody else gives up, and I 
admire them. 

It is slow. It is hard. It is difficult. But they also still have to 
answer some questions about what they are doing with those kids. 

I have seen this field littered over the last decade with people 
who figured out for $13 they could take care of a kid, and they 
could get paid $300, and then if they drugged the kids, they could 
take 150 kids instead of 100 kids, and then if they locked their kids 
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to tholr bod they could make more. There are a Fot of pooplo who 
tnmk these programs are cash registers. 

There are a lot of States that don't much give a damn as long 
they can get the kid out of their sight. I don't know where you put 
all the culpability, but I am willing to put the vast majority of it on 
the backs of the States and the State agencies. Because the prob- 
lems Mr. Aldrich has IS Contra asta County, Alameda County, 
and San Diego County don't know what the hell they want to do 
with these kids. 

They don't really much care. They don't know if they want to 
call your facility a locked facility, or because you don't have bars 
they should call you something else. They don't know whether you 
should have money, or you shouldn't have money. I appreciate 
those problems. 

I think that the State has a long way to go to clean up their act, 
especially when we see what we heard from the first panel and 
trom other testimony that this committee will receive. But the pur- 
pose of this hearing is not to pass judgment; you have enough de- 
tractors without us keeping an eye on you for the time being 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Chairman, since 1981 I have been trying to get 
licensed in California, and if you can give me a hand, I want to go 
t^iere. 

• ■'u*™ not hiding on an Indian reservation. I am trying to bring it 
right into the community so that they can deal with their families. 
Chairman Miller. We appreciate that. 

Thank you very much for all of your time and all of your help to 
this committee. 

The next panel, the last panel that the committee will hear from 

j-T rr^^^'^^L^P °^ ^^^^^ Schneider, April Kerr, Lenore Behar, 
and Jeff Rosenberg. 

Welcome to the committee. 

Peter, we will start with you. You proceed in the manner in 
which you are most comfortable. Your prepared statement will be 
included in the record in its entirety, if you have one. You can go 
on from there for the next few minutes. 

STATEMENT OF PETER SCHNEIDER, PROJECT DIRECTOR AND 
NATIONAL COORDINATOR, RESTITUTION, EDUCATION, SPECIAL 
TRAINING, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, RESTTA, BETHESDA, MD 

th^'l-^— '^^^^^ ^^^^> Mr. Chairman, let me say 

Chairman Miller. You may want to put that in the record and if 
you want to comment on what you have here 

Mr, Schneider, I have a prepared statement and I would just as 
soon It be entered into the record. Let me paraphrase it, if I may? 

Chairman Miller. Sure. 

Mr, Schneider. In the interest of time, because I do admire the 
patience of you and the other members of the committee in sitting 
through this; it has been a long morning. But it also has been an 
interesting morning for me and I am sure for you as well. 

I, like you, am concerned about the abuses that we have seen in 
the system. I also admire the efforts of some people like Mr 
Burton, in trying to bring some alternative types of programs into 
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the systom that come from the outside and do involve innovative 
practices. 

I think you have seen, though, so far, each end of the spectrum. I 
think you have seen some of the abuses that have occurred with 
some of our people that are incarcerated in facilities, that are not 
for offenders, but they wind up in those facilities ns a result of 
being a status offender, as a result of being someone who needs 
some kind of shelter and some kind of care and simply gets en- 
meshed in the system for those reasons. 

The kind of program Mr. Burton has is designed for the extreme- 
ly serious offenders— the kind of person that the State has had a 
very difficult time in dealing with and the kind of person who 
would very likely become a career criminal. The kind of intense su- 
pervision that his provides may indeed be worthwhile. 

What I would to like to talk about is an alternative program for 
the vast majority of the people that become involved with the 
system as offenders, ranging from the minor offender, a person 
who has committed a minor crime, but it is a crime nonetheless, up 
to a serious personal, or a serious property crime, and what do they 
do with these people. 

The institutions, as you well know in your own State, are becom- 
ing increasingly crowded. I just had the privilege of visiting two of 
the institutions in your State. 

I was given a chance to go through the youth training school in 
Chino, which sort of lies at one end of the spectrum. It is a maxi- 
mum security like institution with over, I think, 1,500 wards incar- 
cerated there. 

On the same day I was able to go over to the Ventura School at 
Oxnard, which is— while it is still a secure institution, it is much 
more like the campus of a small college. It is coeducational, and 
there is obviously much more freedom. 

Excellent programs exist at both of those places but the superin- 
tendents of both of them expressed the concerns that they have 
about crowding in those places. They are saying that double-bunk- 
ing is a very common practice, putting two wards in a room that 
was designed for one, or four in rooms that were designed for two. 

They had to go into some of their space that was given over for 
recreational use and converted to living space. And that means 
that there is a diminishment in the programs that can be provided. 

They are saying that they are getting close to a warehousing sit- 
uation in which people basically languish, with very little services 
and very little opportunities to do anjrthing. 

That is the problem. Why are they overcrowded? Prisons, per- 
haps like society, are sort of schizophrenic, people are there for all 
kinds of reasons. Prisons are there for punishment. And there are 
a great many people who sentence young people to institutions be- 
cause they ougnt to be punished. 

But there are just as many judges, perhaps— I certainly know 
some, you certainly know some — who oelieve that these institu- 
tions provide positive environments for these young people, and 
they are going there for treatment. They believe that is better for 
the youth to tc in that institution than it is to be in his own home. 
Some judges have told me that anyone might benefit from a little 
time in the youth authority. 
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fi,?'^^?-?^.-^® realiGlic leason for incarcerating anybody in 
the institution is tor the protection of the pubUc safety, for some- 
body who IS dangerous to himself or to others or to society in geS 

fi^L^S.of*^^* institutions ought to be reserved for that class. I 
there Placed there shouldn't be placed 

If there , is . anything that we can do about overcrowding, which 
contributes to the diminighment of services and which contributes 
Mntk T i^a^! heard about, and the problems that 

?° eloquently a few hours ago, is that we should 
keep the kids out of the institutions. 

The program that I represent, which is a Restitution Education, 
and Technical Assistance Program, is designed for that 
purpose. It is designed as an alternative to incarceration 

Ihe central element of this program is restitution. Restitution is 
an ageK)ld concept; I am sure that everybody here has heard about 
Code SSi^Zrir'"''''"'"'''' '''' Testament, and in the 

It has gained a lot of attention in the 1980's and the late 1970's 
because It sort of brought together two movements in the justice 
Sex -fwl^^*- toeethej the dissatisfaction that people were 
juvenile justice system and the traditional treat- 
ments that were available. 

nn!f f^f°i,H^°^^^* together the growing victim rights' movement, 
l^^^^}^ a great many victims that they were the for- 

gotten party in the justice process, and that they deserve a role in 

Joleirtlfrcourt" ^ '""''^ defendant have a 

Restitution was supported by the Office of Juvenile and DeUn- 
quency Prevention, and a large initiative began in 1978 and ran 
fo"r llfrr^l^*t^y ^l^^- ^' ^.^^research scifntist at the iSitute 
/.^".^y^* Eugene, OR, was selected to conduct an eval- 
uation ot that program. 

Later we took some of the results of our evaluation and we ran a 

ivS^li? training program, and the pilot training program grew 

• which I currently direct, which is called RESTTA, 

Tr!^ Jt,^r}K^9^°^X^S°'' Restitution Education, Specialized Train- 
ing and lechnical Assistance. 

t^'^fi^?"'.^" ^ payment of money or the provision of services 
to either the victim or indirect victim of crime. It is a very simple 
concept. The way that it can be used, I believe, to reduce XTrSK 
!.fS„l°''®''l™'^'^'^"' institutions, is first of all, it can be used for 
th?v Ir^'J?? would ordinarily be placed on probation, and who if 
they were to fail probation might wind up in an institution. 
^ J^r.^r ^'^f in reducing overcrowding for that reason, because 
so many people that are ordered to pay restitution succeed. The 
succeza rates, in terms of completing all of the requirements of res- 
titution are really impressive. 

They run in the order of 80 percent to 90 percent in the national 
average; and based on the research that we ^d is 86 percent. 

Another way in which it can be used is it can be used as a way of 
o^^*"^ time that someone spends in an institution. There is 
a good program m Ventura County, CA, in which youth who are 
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sentenced to juvenile hall are given the option of going to a work- 

While in the work-release center they are permitted to sign out 
in a real job on the outside and earn money to pay their victims for 
the crimes that were committed against them. The time that they 
spend working is counted as good time, and it contributes to a re- 
duction of the time that they have been sentenced to in the institu- 
tion: they can be released early. . 

We are also supporting the idea of restitution bemg used as a 
condition for parole, so that wards or inmates in institutions can be 
released from the institution early on the condition that they make 
restitution to their victims. It is also being experimented with in 
another level, and that is within the institution itself, and I would 
like to see more of this done on a national basis. 

You probably are familiar with the Free Venture-Private Indus- 
try Program, which is operated by the youth authority; the reason 
that I was visiting those institutions was to observe this prograin. 

The differences in the Free Venture Program is that it is a work 
place which is provided by private industry as a profitmaking ven- 
ture for the purpose of making money. The institution benefits be- 
cause it is a program which provides the inmates with some mar- 
ketable skills, with an occupation, something realistic to do while 
they are in the institution. 

Those victims of those inmates, and the victims generally are 
benefited because 15 percent of all of the money that these kids 
earn, and they earn the minimum wage and up, dependmg upon 
the job that they have in one of these programs, is paid into a vic- 
tim's compensation fund. They also pay, I think, 20 percent of their 
income toward their own room and board, which reduces the cost 
of housing the inmates in these institutions. It makes more avail- 
able for programs. ^ ^ j • • i.- 

Restitution programs are also effective, I thmk, m reducmg msti- 
tutionalization on the front end because they have been shown to 
be effective in reducing recidivism. You have heard about scientiti- 
cally based studies this morning which claim to show differences m 
recidivism rates among kids who are in, for example, the Vision- 
Quest Program, as compared with those who are in a CASSP situa- 
tion, or those who were in an institution in the YA. 

Those studies are based on selected comparison groups and not 
on true control groups. The studies that we conducted, multisite 
studies, conduct^ in five different locations over a period of a 
number of years, were indeed experimental studies. 

An experimental study differs in that in an experimental design 
youths are randomly assigned to one kind of a treatment program 
or the other. These youths have been tracked over time to see if 
there are any differences, in this particular instance in a reoffense 
rate 

The beauty of an experimental design, based on random aBsign- 
ment, it is all the confounding factors that contribute the likeli- 
hood of a youth committing another offense are automatically con- 
trolled, because the youths are indeed placed in those groups on a 
random basis. , j x j 

Let me tell you about two of the studies that we conducted as a 
part of the restitution evaluation. One, you would be interested m. 
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because it was in Washington, DC; another one because it address- 
es directly the issue of the use of restitution as an alternative to 
incarceration. 

Tnie Washington, DC, study is interesting because 

Chairman Miller. Excuse me;, the extent that you can summa- 
rize because I have just been put on notice that we are going to get 

very close to a vote here on the tax bill. I am afraid 

Mr. Schneider. I would be glad to summarize this very, very 
quickly. *^ 

Both of these studies show that the youths that went through the 
restitution program had lower rates of recidivism than the youths 
that were in the alternative program. 

In Boise, E), the alternative program was institutionalization. 
All of the kids who were sent to an institution were placed in an 
assignment group and they were randomly assigned into restitu- 
tion, being permitted to remain in the community, or they were 
sentenced and they served time in the institution. 

The kids who were in the restitution experimental group reciti- 
vated at the rate of 53 percent. I am not proud of it; it is nothing to 
be proud of. But that is less than the average rate of recidivism for 
alternative programs. 

The kids who were in the institution recitivated at the rate of 59 
percent. Think about the cost effectiveness in comparison of those 
two kmds of treatments. You are keeping the youth in the commu- 
nity, spending about the amount of money that is spent on proba- 
tion as compared with the cost of institutionalization, knowmg that 
you are not going to do any better in terms of preventing that kid 
from gettmg m trouble again, if he is in institution, as compared to 
being m the community and paying restitution. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Peter Schneider follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Peter R. Schneider, Ph.D., Restitution Education, 
Spectauzed Training, and Technical Assistance Project, Pacific Institute 
FOE Research and Evaluation, Bethbsda, MD 

Funding for the ReBtitution Education, Specialised graining, and 
technical Assistance Project is provided . by the Office o£ 
jSveniSe Justice and Delinquency Preventionv O.S. Department of 
Justice, under grant number 84-JS-AX-Ke45.. Points of view or 
opinion! stated in this document are those of the author and do 
not necessarily represent the official position or policies of 
the D.S. Department of Justice. 
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RESTITUTION: AN OVERVIEH 



Definition and Bacliqround 

-«.«oS^°"^!l"°" derived from a Latin word meaning -tc set ud 

oVi crlL llttll'tl'K^"'' 'i"^'^ "^""^^ " the'con,p^.ntloS 
„7^?<« victim by the offender. Dnllke taxpayer-suoDorted 
to^^M^^^?"^^"", ^^hemes. In which the State provides reUef 
r^priStl^rr^SpSS^J^JJJS? ""^""^ "^"^"^ ^° ^-""^^ 

r«.f«r*i^?S"?'' soBietln.es Is used In Its limited sense to 

a!fo 12/ payments by the offender to the. vlctl" it 

also can Include paynents by the offender Into a vIpMit, 

co°SSun??y'°" 'rn^'^llclVcV'''' '''' ""^""^ to"'the'vlcU^'o; 
,»=r7^ :?* practice, one or more of these "tvoes" of 

probit?oi°" M combined with other sancUons, ""Slually 

parUdu?ai cr?me appropriate community response to I 



svsteSs nl^M^r sentencing concept with references In legal 
sustained support in the late ^Q^a*a rs^Z*- more 

"^i^i^t/ir^^^iv^"^^^^^^ "iL':t%°L:?!on^":nr h"i 

^r^doJia^St p^Tlostr^Vll th^^j^s-tlcr s^I?:m"^i^d"1h"e " ^ 
popularity of the so-Llled -jus??ce" o% -?usTdese"rts-':oIer'"' 

Use of Re stitution in Juvenile courts 

hv ^hl''«*i!""''''i"' °* National Restitution initiative in 1978 
Incarceration, greatly enhanced its popularity as a iuvenl?f 

national publications and on network news shows. ^earurea in 
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Th» RESTTA project (Restitution Education, Speciolisec! 

director . ^"^^^"^ ^ J;"?^. access to the trriniug and technical 
S^nrtrncfnl^S^^^o^Sll'p e the use °!„-;titution . viable 

'RSlT?r*r,r%e?S*°?o^r 'rlVionll l^rs. V^^niltT .tX/sl'll 
Bt^teSide conferences throughout the country, provided trainers 
anS quest speakers to dozens of local seminars, and -Jispatched 
^^n«ultants to courts in counties fron coast-to-coast. Our 
records Indicate that between 800 and l.BBB jurisdictions have 
benefitted from the RESTTA project. 

'^%sr^'pj^Lriiy:"'tr^°?he^"?eS:^diu"s ^freSi^ti^tr^p 

'rHututfon-as rsrncU^n and its broad P^ii-'PUiS'^^PPf 
Rpatitution is supported by those operating from a wido range ot 
po? cai SoUvaUoL: while it is seen by some as - ''"^^'-/Ej 
offortlve alt-'rnative to incarceration, it is viewca oy 
o^hp;. Is a firm! Punitive sanction «hich also addref^ses many 
previously unmit' ne^ds of victims It also is con^i'^ent w th 
several different philosophical goals 

accountability, rehabilitation, and punishment -~ and helps fill 
a large niche between probation and incarceration. 

RBSTITOTIOK AND INSTITOTIONS : A COMPARISON 
Problem; overcrowding of i nstitutions 

The rate of conmitiaents of juvenile offenders to state 
aaencies which operate institutions has begun to inc^ase 
rlceSily a??er several years of decline The increase is due n 
part to new legislation instates such as O^-^" 
Shich mandate Institutionallzeltlon for prescribed lengths of 
Umes fSr certain kinds of offenses; It is affected, too, by the 
growing tendency of juvenile court judges who -- P«haps 
Responding to the wishes of their constituencies " »" 
™.„)fo»Mna a "aet touch" attitude on crime. Finally, it most be 
r"ogn!ze3'that' there are a great many judges who, rightly or 
ironolv view the institutions in their states ns comparatively 
pos??iv; eivUonmen?s which ultimately are beneficial for their 
clients. 

However well-meaning the intentions, the """"t noticeable 
result of increasing the numbers of youth placed in institutions 
" SiercrowdiS" Recently (only last week) I had the privilege 
ot visiting two California institutions operated by the 
Department of Youth Authority. The institutions are at opposite 
ends of the correctional spectrum: The Youth Training School at 
SStno is a maximum-security facility for the oldest and most- 
troSblesome inmates (or -wards"); the Ventura School in Oxnard is 
co-educational institution which resembles a small coUegG 
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campus. 
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Both Instltutlo'.b have populations far in excess of designed 
capacity, and "doi'^:.e-bunklng- placing two wards In rooms 

Intended for one, or four In rooms built for two — Is common. 
To relieve overcrowding, spt.r.e designed for recreational or 
educational use is converted to living quarters, which further 
cramps the facilities used for programs* 

Outstanding programs are sited in both of these 
institutions, and the Youth Authority generally enjoys w deserved 
reputation for excellence. However, the superintendents of both 
institutions expressed concerns about overcrowding and the 
Inevitable dlmlnishment of services it causes. One of thv 
superintendents observed that some institutions were perilously 
close to -warehousing," a situation in which only minimal 
services can be provided. 



The Rol e of Restitution in Relieving Overcrowding 

. Restitution-based dispositions can be used to help reduce 
overcrowding of juvenile correctional institutions in at least 
three different ways: 

First, dispositions involvrtig restitution can be used in 
lieu of commitinents. Judges have responsibilities towards 
victims as well as society, and restitution always should be 
considered in cases involving 5«rsona3 Injury or financial loss. 
If a victim is to receive restitution directly, the offender 
usually must remain in the cotimunlty as restitution orders rarely 
follow a youth to an InsUltutlon. if a judge desires to 

maximally restrict the juvenile's activities he can require the 
ycath to perform community service in addition to paying 
restitution. Heavy community service reaulrements often are a 
component of Intensive probation programs, "in which the intention 
is to "incapacitate" the offender while allowing him to remain in 
the community and live at home. 

Second, restitution can be used as an Instrument to shorten 
the stay of an offender who has been committed to an institution, 
in Ventura county (California), offenders sentenced to juvenile 
hall may be given the option of residing in a work release center 
for the purpose of repaying their victims. The center allows ithe 
offender to work in a normal job outside the facllitv to earn 
money to pay restitution, and the ^?.^rk tlcie is counted as "riood 
time for the purpose of reducing the sentence. Offenders in 
state-operated institutions m&y be offered early parole if they 
agree to perform restitution, or, in a sotgewhftt dlfUerent 
approach based on a Georgia program, offenders could be "pre- 
released" to a Restitution Center for the final six months of 
their n^entenc^s. 
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Third, offenders can contribute to the.'r own »>fPP°"' ""^ 
chorohu inerraae the reaourceo available to other inmates, by 
wSrktnq 2" "tvaw within the institut ion. The highly- 

p2blici7.>d'-Fiee venture-private industry- programs operated by 
?he Department of Youth Authority in the two California 




industry Establishes the workplace as a prof it-siaking or jost- 
effeetive venture: the innates earn money while gaining 
marketable skills; 
reduction of txpe 
to be compensated. 



effective venture; the . , - ■ ^ . 

marketabL skills, the Institution enjoys defrayed costs ^.nd a 
reduction of expenses; and the victims of crime are more .ikely 



Restitution and Recidivism 

The effectiveness of restitution in prevanting the 
recurrence of crime has been demonstrated through n.iUiple-site 
experimental, studies conducted as part of the evaluation of the 
National Restitution Initiative. r;r.f,eriuic-nts involving the 
random assignment of adjudicated offenders into restitution and 
non-resU?u?ion groups were conducted in Clayton County, GA, 
Oklahoma Courty, Off Boise, ID, and Weshirgton, DC. In each of 
?hese sues thE experimental reGtituti.-;; o-'oup h'.d a lower rate 
of recidivism than the control non-reetitution groi-;>. 

It must be said that none of: the jracjdivlsm "tes was 
encouraginu from the standpoint ot the juvenil-a justice system. 
The recidiOism rates for the reatitut on groap were °n o'^" 
If 50 percent, whils the non-restitution groups »^°"^ 
percent However, the groups were comprised of relatively 
fe"cSs"offenders, since a criterion for entry into the program 
was adjudication for an offense (or offenses) which placed the 
youth in jeopardy of incarceration. 

Th» results of the experiments in Washington, DC and Boise 
ID are pa"?ciilrly meSningfui as each jurisdiction explicitly 
employed restitution as n« alternative to in"'""^^""- 
Washington 99 percent of the study subjects ""f ^ ""^ 
tended to be older than referrals in other cities. They were 
second only to the Boise subjects in terms of ser ousness: more 
hhKH Ra percent were repeat offenlers with at least one felony 
aSjSdfcation Of "Sse who were reqcired to perform restitution, 
If percent committed another offence within 30 months; or those 
Mho were placed probation without a restitution order, 63 percent 
recidivated . 
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experimental group in which they were aUowed to r^;»;„ ? 
co™.unity for the purpose of .-KiJ:g"res%i?;j?r to%h:T?^"i^t"iL'! 

P-rL^:^ ea i rco„»f?tea^"o:he% olfenL^? as^^^S^^^^a L'J^h TAl 
53 percent of those in the restitution group While ti^ 

r^«Mf»??ii^' Studies demonstrated the cost-effectiveness of 

l'.ll°.lL'"'lt'' \^t^ llTs ^ you?h'°?^'^^'reit'itu 

c»ae-by-case basis, than probatTon. The cos? per case"„? 
restitution obviously is far less than ^hf ^ I ^ °^ 
lnsUtutionali.ationr which^v^rf^e L'?:;ee^^^,^Sran^,.^^rpe1 

a^ree p^t '':L°t"^a%ljn%uin"?s"^w^^°a-: .0^1:^1^ ll^.^l^ 
perhaps as many as 90 Percent rtn ^ institutions — 

Research coSa^c?^a tr.l\.:\.l\^l,'%Ts a^%^??o^r ^Sf L^?J^°a"?; 

•c l>i °f JSL "a'cts"Sf'"%e?fn^"'"^' ''''' "° "^^^^ 

than otSer youtS? delinquency, oi- becon>e career criminals. 

Institutions for youthful offenaers if i-h=« ^« v, 

yuung people unnecessarily, and both our treasurv 

natitinal esteem shall suffer! treasury and our 
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Chairman Miixer. Thank you. 
April? 

STATEMENT OF APRIL KERR. ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 
COUNCIL FOR RETARDED CITIZENS. JEFFERSON COUNTY. LOU- 
ISVILLE, KY 

Ms. Kerr. My name is AprU Kerr. I am from Louisville, KY, and 
I work at the Council for Retarded Citizens. I will be very bnet. 

In the report that I submitted to you I included information 
about a profoundly retarded child who was placed for the tirst 8 
years of his life in a foster care situation. . , . 

After 8 years, the little boy who had entered foster care weighing 
17 pounds, left weighing 17 pounds. That is a easy way of measur- 
ing the kinds of abuse and neglect that went on. . 

I guess what I would like to say, and say it very briefly, is that 1 
believe what the council did for Eugene when he entered our pro- 
gram was nothing unusual or great-it didn t require a lot of pro- 
gramming or any new techniques or therapies. It required a httle 
bit of common sense and the use of what already existed in Louis- 
ville, KY. And believe me if it exists in Kentucky, I am sure it 
exists in lots of other places in this country. u.u,, „h 

We did things like getting him in public school. We got baby sit- 
ters for the mother. We got disposable diapers. We got a doctor m- 

stead of a clinic. , . , 

We have got in-home supports like physical therapy, occupation- 
al therapy, things that are available through Medicaid programs in 
most all States. I don't think we did anything unusually f fat, but 
I will tell you that after 3 years, Eugene is doing a whole lot better. 

He is in the hospital right now getting his tonsils out, but he 
weighs 45 pounds— that is a great change in a very short period ot 
time for him. He is back with his mother, who at the time he was 
removed was 17 years old and unmarried, but she cared a great 

'^^The'system systematically worked to destroy that relationship. 
Probably the gutsiest thing we did was to go talk to the mother 
and to really believe that this mother did care for her child and 
was willing to learn what it would take to bring him home. And 

she has done that. o„ef«,rv, j« 

I think the thing that concerns me about our State system in 
Kentucky, and after what I heard today I think it probably occurs 
everywhere, is that we professionals often lack basic common 
sense. I think it is particularly a problem for children who are 
mentally retarded, those children who are most handicapped, be- 
cause we allow our community or our professional peers to make 
us beUeve that because a child is mentally retarded he or she is 
somehow different than other children. We buy into that and we 
buy into to the extent that we allow children to be destroyed and 
victimized in the system. i i i i. r i, + 

I guess if I could leave any message, I think a whole lot ot what 
our problem has to do with is our attitudes and our values; not just 
my attitudes and values, but society's m general. I don t think as a 
society we like retarded children or children who are in trouble 
with the law, the children that we are talking about today. 
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t^pll of people that ren^ain on through all the new 

St m^i^hf^f^/'^' ^V-fr really beUeve tha?th£ 2 

Thank you. 



Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
[Prepared statement of April Kerr follows:] 
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PiiEPAUtm Statement or ArniL limn 
I .woald like to share the story of a 13 year old child who is 
ipir-c^ounday disabled and, until three year s ago , :«as involved 
in the Foster Care Program of the Department for. Social Services 
in the Commonwealth of Kentucky. It is withprofound sadness 
that I relate to you our Commonwealth's failure to care .for 
one of its own. Eugene D. was taken from his mother at the 
age of nine months and languished for over eight years in a 
sub-standard foster hone. Eugene, weighed 17 pounds when he 
entered the foster home of Mrs. S. in 197^*, and he weighed 17 
pounds when he was removed from her home eight years later -i 
after numerous reports of suspected neglect and abuse. The 
pediatrician who examined Eugene at that time described his 
condition as: "his extremities were wasted, there was no subcu- 
taneous tissue and no fat. Eugene was indeed, skin and bones..." 

How, could such a thing occur. How could our community completely 
fail to protect this extremely vulnerable child. Why had none 
of the allegations of neglect and abuse resulted in action earlier. 
Who was responsible. All of these questions and many more rushed 
through my mind as I read the newspaper accounts. 



Meiio United Way AQency 
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Eugene D. was born 00/30/73, the only child of a 17 year old 
unmarried, blaok „oman „ho was living „lth her mother. Eugene 
was committed to the Commonwealth of Kentucky 0V18/7H through 
a dependency petition. Although there were reports of neglect 
and possible abuse by the mother, these allegations were never 
substantiated and the mother has consistently denied them. 

At the age of nine months Eugene was placed m the foster home 
of a 55 year old woman who was In poor, health, who had had no 
prior experience with special needs children, and who depended 
on foster caro payments as a livelihood. Initial reports Indicated 
that the woman was unable to deal with difficult or problem 
children. Despite this knowledge state workers placed two other 
severely disabled children In her home for seven of the eight 
years that Eugene was there . During this period Eugene was 
hospitalized on two occasslons In a comatose and dehydrated 
condition. In September 1976, Eugene was treated for a broken 
leg which the foster mother claims was the result of an accident. 
The attending physician reported that the break, which was at 
least ten days old, had not been accidentally caused. Eugene 
was not entered In public school until eighteen months after 
his eligibility to do so. He went without a specialized wheelchair 
until he was over six years old. Eugene received no m-home 
supports or therapies. All of this was In addition to the fact 
that Eugene was not receiving adequate nourishment and that 
the foster mother was not following specific Instructions regarding 
his care and feeding. 
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It is revealing to note that in November 1900. after two hospitals 
izatons for dehydration and numerous complaints of neglect, 
the state worker asked the 66 year old, seriously ill foster 
•mother if she would adopt seven year old Eugene and the two 
other children living with her. The foster mother did not adopt 
the children, and the state designated the children as in need 
of permanent foster care. This status means even less monitoring 
and supervision. Finally in September 1982 state officials 
closed the foster home. Cven so it took another three months 
to transfer Eugene to another setting. 

A year after Eugene's removal from this home, the Council for 
Retarded Citizens became involved. The thrust of our efforts 
was to assist and support Eugene's mother. (Marie), in regaining 
custody and bringing Eugene home. Between December 1982 and 
December 1983 Marie had visited Eugene in his specialized foster 
placement and had learned all the necessary skills to care for 
him (i.e., use of adaptive equipment, feeding techniques). 

We approached the court- and asked that custody be returned to 
Marie and that a temporary guardian (other then the state) be 
appointed for Eugene. In addition an in-home support program 
was implm^nted. .The in-home plan was relatively simple: 

(D- obtain- private medical services — a pediatrician who 
accepted a medical card as opposed to a clinic 

(2) initiate in-home respite (babysitting) services 

(3) enroll Eugene in an appropriate special education 
program within the public school system 
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fhr««lV F^V>}t^ an in-horae support worker to visit two or 
rnd'lnVtTu%'?rons Vo°h^1'"ot'^^^^^^^^^ ''''''' "^^^"^^^ information 

servicei fn''the'hom:' ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ occupational therapy 

(6) provide additional needed adaptive equipment 

(7) co-ordinate other medical services with pediatrician 

(8) obtain disposable diapers 

(9) encourage mother to attend parent support activities 

(10) facilitate the smooth transfer of SSI oavment and 
medical card benefits to his mother. • payment and 

After a few months, Eugene's mother became his legal guardian. 
He has received the necessary services in the community to meet 
his needs and the strong and loving bond between Eugene and 
his mother is obvious to all who meet them. As of a few days 
ago, Eugene weighed ^5 pounds. I can't tell you of a miracle 
"Eugene is still profoundly mentally retarded and has many 
physical difficulties that will remain throughout his life, 
but the joy and love on his face today make it difficult to 
recognize that this is the same child as the one in the attached 
newspaper photograph. 

We will never fully know the loss what could have been for 

this little boy who according to a state worker in 1974, "crawls, 
and is able to sit up for short periods of time." Today, Eugene 
can do neither. It would appear that Eugene was not only neglect 
by our state system, but that he was irreparably harmed. The 
Commonwealth of Kentucky and those individual persons, who failed 
to use common sense and good judgment and who ignored basic 
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human concern for a child, must be held responsible for Eugene's 
ordeal. Sadly, Eugene is not alone, there have been and there 
are children suffering the same kinds of atrocities within our 
foster care system today. 

We must understand that the diagnosis of mental retrrdation, 
or cerebral palsy, or any other handicap does not diminish "hu^an- 
ness". All children need love, protection, and care - mental 
retardation does not change that fact. _ We must recognize that 
parents of mentally retarded children love their children Just 
as you and I love ou^ children retardation doesn't change 
that. Just because a social worker in Louisville, Kentucky 
can't understand Marie's love for Eugene or Just because she/he 
couldn't care for a "chilC like that" doesn't mean we allow 
a parent-child relationship to be destroyed and a child to be 
neglected and abused for nine of his thirteen years. 

There is no question that the system is bad. but the "system" 
is Just people like you and me, and we must realize that our 
attitudes and values about children allow such horrible things 
to happen. How we as a nation care for our most vulnerable 
members is truly a reflection of our character. 



April Kerr 
September 25, 1986 

Attachment 
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The Courier-Journal (October 18, 1984) 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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STATEMENT OF LENORE BEttAR CHIEF OF CHILD MENTAL 

HEALTH SERVICES, NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF MENTAL 
HEALTH, MENTAL RETARDATION, AND SUBSTANCE ABUSE 
SERVICES, RALEIGH, NC 

Ms. Behae. I am Dr. Lenore Behar, I am chief of Child Ment^ 
Health Services for the State of North Carolma. I notice from the 
array of people who were here today that I am the only representa- 
tive of a public agency, n i.i,„i. 

I am not going to apologize for my position despite all that you 
have heard today. (About public agencies) 

I can't refute what you have heard; I know that it is true. But 1 
will tell you that I have worked for the State of North Carolina for 
14 years, and continue in the position, as chief of Child Mental 
Hedth ^rvices because I believe that.the. public system needs in- 
ternal advocates. . .XT _iT- n «T~„ 
I have come to believe, after our experience in North Carolina, 
particularly, that we can make changes from mside the system 
with help from the outside, perhaps, but we have got to have 
strong people in both directions. 

You have heard a lot today about the problems and the horrors 
that our children experience in the name of help. The situations 
are very dramatic; they are compeUing; and they demand action. 

I want to talk to you about solutions, and the solutions are less 
dramatic, and they are probably a whole lot less.mterestmg. It is 
easy to be interested in problems because they raise our attention 
It is less easy to be interested in solutions because they take a lot 
of hard work, and in some cases take a lot of money as well. 

I think what you have heard this morning, particularly, is that a 
lot of the systems are very underfunded. Sometimes we need to re- 
shuffle money, sometimes we need to find new money. 

I think I have a bright spot for you, a glimmer of hope,^7"^^i^^ 
pubUc systems. You have heard some comments from Mark boier 
^ready today about things that have happened m North Carolma 
as the result of litigation, that he referred to it as the WiU^ M. 
lawsuit. I am going to tell you a Uttle bit about that, because much 
of what happened in that law suit has now, in a sense, become the 
word in North Carolina about how one is supposed to treat chU- 
dren. And from some of the training and work I have done across 
the country I believe that other people are beginning, to believe 
that what we are calling, for want of a better term, individualized 
treatment approaches," do make a difference. 

I will say what I have heard Mark Soler say about the WUhe M. 
lawsuit, and although he has left, he did not mention that he is 
f?om Jhe law firm that represented the plmntiffs BuU he 
in agreement with me— he has said publicly that this is the most 
spectacular law suit on behalf of children in the country, from the 
beginning of time, in terms of the outcome. 

I think he would agree that it is spectacular, not because the 
case was so good. You heard lots of cases today that would have 
made wonderful law suits. It was not that the lawyers were so 
good, they were , all very competent, for the most Pajt-^lit there 
Ire iots of competent lawyers around the country. Aiid it is not 
that the judge was that outstanding, although, he clearly is. 
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cridit^loJ iw S^* the State, of North Carolina deserves a lot of 
^fwi X happened, because we, some of us convinced th^ 

State that the suit was worth settling within 1 vea? that i? 
s"e?J^Lenf ^^^^^^^^ We convince'd the l^n^^^ £tnd thi 

if aSfouffe^b^^^ ^or 1.200 children, which 

the?oa5^l!iH« ^iul Sy°.u '^^^'^^ t^-ese are really end-of- 
tTdiS-tJta^.'' ^^^^ andVthe 
rV,n.ir'°''^®n ""f ^^'^^ ^^^'^ 6 years to bring about maior svstems 

th^V'^if u"'^® ""^^^ happened, what we have done, and hope 
th^at^t wall have some meaning in terms of what you have hea?d 

In 1979 a suit was filed on behalf of four children thre^ of whom 
S n J^-^'^-^ t'^"^^ schools' one of v^ho^^L 

wS? dSvedTf fl?r^-v,?l" 'T^^^^^ that thSe chilSeS 
vTSItJSill'f^de^^^^^^^^ -der a 

then «r H ^fu "l^^^'^y ™®"*«1 health services and to have 

abiutSa?"' ""^ " "f «^ talking 

tfaSte'/^fc *ff *e public =^te2f'c5&1jiS 

m^t difficult to trea" ^'^^ 
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ized or put into State care. The Division of Mental Health, Mental 
Rlterfation! and Substance Abuse Services was designated as the 
asenov to implement the settlement plan. ^ ^. ^ . 

jiTSatedTthe settlement plan involved fund ng at tha aver- 
aee of $22 000 per class member. I should point out^to you that m 
North cSolina it cost $35,000 a year to be in a Stete juvenile jus- 
ti?rtraiS school and over $6cCoOO a year in a Stete psychiatric 
hoLitS for children services. So by those standards these poten- 
tially inst°tutiona^^ minors would cost the State less money m 
the community based programs. fiipap rhildrpn 

In developing services it became very clear .^^at these children 
were the legal responsibilities of many agencies all at the same 
time: many of them were in the wel/are ,f ^^^^j'' "^^ou/d W 
were in the juvenile justice system, and all of them should have 
been in the educational system. Uc,.„„,. r^r 

Se faUure to provide previous services stem from an absence of 
aDDrJpriately designed ^d adequately funded programs to meet 
fESS needs. There wa^ a lack of coordination between 
aSies Probably the most difficult thing to change was the atti- 
tude oTthrprofesIionals about whether children could be helped or 
not Sd whether or not they could be treated m community set- 

^^l^ eoing to briefly tell you that there were six assumptions on 
wMrtie whole sys^^m of care was developed. One w^ ^hat a 
complete system of services must be in p ace m o^der to serve chJ- 
dren These are children with very complex needs. There is no one 
Se prSam component, no matter how good, that can serve the 

" itto^'iStfi^^ alone will faU for the whole range of chU- 
dren -Aer^hSi to be a unified approach among all of the agencies 

'^ThrrrhK'b'e flexibility in funding at the loc^ Ifjel J^^^^^ 
local program people, case managers, could make decisions about 
chUdren Sut havkig to write to the State fo^^^Jre" Perhaps 
There had to be a very strong management sj^ctu^e Perhaps, 
the two most important-one is that there had to be y^hat we call, 
a no eject/no refct philosophy. In other words, once the child was 
identified, the system had to serve the child. .o j „w„,i 

I am going to say a littie bit in a few mmutes, iflmay, about 
oui^State treatment. Our approach was that the chdd had to be 
serrod and had to be served within the State of North Carolina 

The IsSt point on which this system was based is that mdxvidu^^ 
ized trSnent and education planning, with case management at 
tife backbS is^ery essential^ the success of the sendee sy^^^^^^ 
If the focus is maintained on the service needs of each client, th« 
adminStrative label that we place on children, such as Juvende de 
linauent welfare client, mental health client, or special educatioi 
SSrc^ be fgnored, allowing each child broader access to serv 

''^ We hoped to stop putting square, round and ^^^f^f^ j 
square holes. There is no one program that can meet the needs o 
all of these children was our constant motto 

After careful assessment of ^^^^^^^^^^^"11^^ 
nfased that they were a very vaned lot. Ihey ranged m fl«e mm 
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to 18, they ^yere 80 percent male, 50 percent minoritv 35 nprrpnf 

of af S peVcent coKed 

5fi il.pnt°^^ crime, 60 percent still in public school, and of those 
heaFth needs" ^ education; and, all with identified mental 

^iP^T^]l' children were every system's clients, and verv 

clearly they were nobody's clients as welL The key to plann?ng S 
we used was the individualized combination of services to bl in a 
sense, swapped around the child, understanding that, perhaos 

fcr?rn.f r'"^'^.^'^ "^^^ ^ ^i^f^^^^t constellation^of seS 

«11 WofW ?° And <ase management was the glue to hold 
LaS =??w • ^ ""^"^^ ^ functions of thi case man- 

were done ''^^ ^ P'''*"'^ °^ ^""^ individualized pT^s 
The case manager had to assemble a community team of repre- 
sentatives of all agencies who had been or would be providing S- 

Sn fw' ^T''y '^il"^' P°^^ible, were at those meltiS 

So the family was an important part of the planning element, 
nf ^vfi.'if ® manager and the team had to determine which services 
«f ri^i^^r?? ''^"'^ '^'i^^t's needs and what addit on! 

£enc7wm,fd hp ° be constructed, what the responsibility of each 
sfS ? ' ""^^ time hnes. The case manager wa^ to reas- 
semble that team every 90 days to review progresi and revise the 

fJl^Ur'fr manager worked directly with the client and his or her 
?nH !Lf ^'"''^ "° barriers to receiving services 

aeer monS''i7f ^ ^'r'"^""^ 'J" ^ ^V^^^^ ^^^i""- case man- 
trfrki^a nJf^ all time lines and quality of services and did daily 
tracking of where the child was in the service system, 
tn^^n^f 1^ case manager is going to do all of that, it is very hard 
to do if the child IS SIX States away. It has nothing to do with the 
quality of programs in other States. 

fr,nri?^^-.°i,"'^w^° essential element of being in constant 

touch with what IS going on and monitoring what is happening and 
malung sure that the child and family have face-to-facfcontSt. 
von hSvp^f^ manager is responsible for 12 to 15 clients. Now, what 
iL.ao r!i IS we are talkirg about small case loads and 

dre? Fo?oSer^.S-lT ^".^^^^ki^^ ,^bo"t very, very difficult cWl 
budget smdler ""^^ ''""'^ '''^^^ 

fnimT^ftJ^T* *° ^"^^ ^J^^ discussion by telling you what we have 
S .^L?*®'' ^J^^""- ''J °^ outeome for children. The number 

has d^rP^^^H^ n t'^^'Pg schools, juvenUe justice institutions, 
nnw I ^y?"".^ ""^""^^ 250 to 30. That means that 

fW niL^r® clients been removed from training schools; it means 
that none have gone in to replace them. mcmiB 

frnm^fi^THn'' °5 '^'^^ members in State hospitals has decreased 
J^J^J given time. More class members are being 

ntw b°"™? "S"^.a combination of in-home crisis services and 
other community services. 

irp?'«nH more intensive to less intensive serv- 

ices, and clients have progressed from more expensive to less ex- 
pensive constellation of services as well. 
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Within the past 3 years, the Federal agency responsible for 
mental health services, the National Institute of Mental 
Health . „r ^ 

Chairman Miller. If I can just interrupt you. We have to con- 
duct a little piece of committee business here before Mr. C!oats 
leaves. We have to file a report here, if you will excuse. 

What we are going to be doing here is you have got to move to 
file this report, to approve the report. 

Mr. C!0ATS. Mr. Chairman, I guess I ask unanimous consent to 
file, or at least move to file the report titled "Child Poverty 
Report.'' 

Is that the formal title? . t. a 
Chairman Miller. The formal title is '^Safety Net Programs: Are 
They Recycling Poor Children?" We have two amendments to the 
report that have been cleared with the minority staff. One amends 
the Introduction and one involves a table with current and past ex- 
penditures for thp programs under study. If there is no objec- 
tion 

Mr. Coats. No objection. ^ . „ 

Chairman Miuer. I would like to include those in the report. 
Without any objection the report will be considered as adopted by 
the committee, and will be printed by the committee, with the un- 
derstanding that all of the members of the committee shall have 6 
days to file their views. We will call all of the members to make 
sure that they are aware of that time provision. ^ 

I ask unanimous consent that the staff shall have the authority 
to make technical and conforming amendments to the document. 

Mr. Coats. No objection from our side. . . r-i 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, we on the minority side want to tile 
dissenting views, and we will do that within the customary 3 days. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. I appreciate that. 

Thank you. I am sorry. It is the end of the session and we are 
trying to do everything at once here. 

Ms. Behar. I see. 

I will say that a lawsuit is a very tough way to make systems 
change. I am not sure we could have done it without it, without a 
lawsuit. 

But there are efforts now across the country to begm systems 
change on behalf of children through a very small amount of fund- 
ing to the National Institute of Mental Health, which offers small 
grants to States to develop comprehensive and integrated systems 
approach to services for children with serious mental health and 
other types of problems. This initiative is known as the Chdd and 
Adolescent System of Services Program, referred to as CASSP, with 
a budget, would you believe, of $4.6 million in the Federal budget. 

It is the only ftinding currently at the Federal level that I know 
of specifically to build systems or change systems on behalf of clul- 
dien. There are 24 States that have such grants and as a consult- 
ant to many of those States it seems apparent to me that there is 
considerably more focus on systems change and interagency plan- 
ning and a uniform approach to children than there ever has been 
before. I only hope we can turn it into services for children. 

Jim Lardie, the director of the National Association of Child Ad- 
vocates, upon the receipt of this book at a public conference, said 
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H«Hv!^,f ''?u ? ^'^^'^^'^ direction, a clearer blueprint for service 

m^^'h^^V^f -"^^^^y '^'^^P^^ by professionals? in 
mental health than there is in any other child-serving system 
today. I think it is a wonderful comment. ^ ^ 

fnit oK^fV^' ^ ^°P^ the planning and the coordination that we will 
talk about can be translated into services. Clearly, the funding for 

?r^' ^'^Ti^^ States. And the burden is on the 
btates to see whether or not they can do it. 

t^mf« Jl^'*® J*; P'^^eram is the only living demonstration of a sys- 
tems approach today. I am delighted to be able to tell you that the 

J^.nte<.''"?u** at Port Bragg, for children with mental healS 
Ti^"^' ^""^^ identification of funds. So we will havl yet 
dren of what might work on behalf of these cS 

I am pleased that our efforts in North ^Carolina have resulted in 
something so positive. I hope we can set a direction for oSer statS 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Lenor Behar follows:] 
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Prbparbd Statement op Lenore Behar, Ph.D., Chiff, Child Mental Health 
Services, Division of Mental Health, Mental Retardation & Sudstance 
Abuse Services, Department of Human Resources, State of North Carolina 



In the 1970 '8, when I first took my present position. 
North Carolina, like Boroe other states, began the development 
of publicly funded community-based mental health services tor 
children and adolescents. The initial impetus for the develop- 
ment of services to this age group was 1) the "P??^.®^.^2«,, 
Joint Comoission on Mental Health of Children in 1969 > and 2) 
Part P of the Community Mental Health Centers Act which ear- 
ittrked funds for special services to this population. By the 
late 1970 's in North Carolina a small amount of state money 
was designated for public mental health services to children 
and adolescents. In North Carolina, a ••^'^^^■^f* 
mental health ftystem had assumed responsibility for its child and 
adolescent population serving approximately 25,000 per year. 

. Compared to many other states # North Carolina was doing 
quite well. High quality state hospital services, group hompn, 
therapeutic camps, and outpatient services existed? however, not 
in sufficient qv-ontity. Thus, many children were being diagnosed, 
treatment reconmendatlons made and no services provided. Wiis 
was especially true of the seriously disturbed assau^ive Popu- 
lation who were co.-irfiderod poor treatment >^J»^»- 

true in other states, many seriously disturbed children and adoles- 
cents were sent to juvenile justice i^'^itution. by judges who be- 
lieved they were using the only means available to protect the 
iuveniles, protect the conwmnitiee, and/or provide some treatment 
or rehabilitation. From 1977 on, my ?««ice documented year by 
year on a name by name basis the inappropriately served children 
and adolescents, particularly those needing i"^®;'^?* ■J^JS! :«nir 
in Charlotte and Raleigh, two judges >>«c?n5,«'^«^"^«^^ ^LllZ 
of mental health services for the very difficult 
tion and made dramatic . efforts to bring these ^'^^^l®^,^^^^-^'' 
the attention of the press and to the attention of a group ot 
attorneys . 

In October, 1979, a complaint was filed in the United States 
Hestern District Court before ^^f^e McMillM on beh^^ 
four minors, three of whom were in juvenile justice Jlf^^^^Ji?"* . 
and one of whom was on an adult ward in a state hospital, etating 
Sat they hadbeen deprived of their liberty and^not provided with 
i^ropriite treatment and education rightfully theirs under a 

vkiiety of federal aiHl state laws. «>«»Pit«,^« "~2Siu2C ^SSLl 
many children in North Carolina were >f?f«iving high "^"^^ 
health services and despite the recognition that NorU^ Carolina 
Kid and still has the moat protective law "2a^^,**?*P;^ti^ 
missions of minors, it was also clear that the complaints filed 
could: be well substantiated. So one year later, "^S^^f 
dented way, the state moved to settle, designing a settlement plan 
that emphasised services with the following focus i 

- least restrictive environment, meaning primarily community- 
based services; , w ^ 

- individualised habilitation plans, based on the client s 
needs f not services already available. 
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The class was defined as seriously, emotionally, neurolo- 
glcally or mentally handiiappad minors 1) vho Sere isSaSl?!™. 
oi- receiving inap^rS^rAate iervices anSrsrwho ^^en ' 
?SuB '^^^ ^^^^^ institutiinalisSS and 

SS?ar§a^ion and SSSat-^^; °' Heal?S,'^ntal 

iI.S . ana substance Abuse Services was desianated as thn 

■ i«2 iS2S25^ ^° implement the settlement plan. :No?Sh CarSliw 

! Sir; £F 4v'^^^^^ 

living is needed to rehabilitate theae younastera -to 

orLrr»S«J^h'^^^'^? these clients/thrar^oniinSSm . 
of care must be in place; discreet components whether of 

ISg S?Snef":!j;%%?! ."'^ i^tensi?^ v«ie?5rSt%^S! 

^' pSp^Xffl S??^iS'^?h1%s^'m;^"^^2^^ • 
from other child-caring systems. There must h^^i^^^i 
nated efforts between the huian servici S^oviHo,o^^?i7< 
and private), educational S[d coSrts" ^^^^^^ 

■ ^^fcfL")?^' flexibility in funding and In decision- 

^siem ^s the movement of children through tte 

system as their needs change, requirlnq less reatrlri-l 
vic^'anfrlsnfti^" settings. T^^re mL^'be £IcS s«! 
hoSr baSis! ^ services available on a twenty-four 

4) There must be a st^te and local management structure to 
111 °sl^uctu?J''?'= «hi«s in funds a^d sSaffarf ^ssi! , 
dls^uaafS ''llow for the movement of children 

nin^^f™ above; there can be no admissions delayed to 
program components. ' 
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^h^^ '^^^?*' policy is essefttial to acsuring 

that the system take responsibility fbr its clients.. 
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6) Individualised treatment and educational planning^ 
with broadly defined case management as the backbone 
is eeeontial to the success of the service syotera. 
If a focus is maintained on the service needa of oacti 
client, the "administrative" labels such as juvenile 
delinquent, ifelfare client, mental health client, or 
special education student can be ignored, alloving each 
child broader access to services! such needs-based 
planning should lead to utilisation of appropriate 
services. 

After a careful assessment of each class member, it was 
clear that this population had varied rehabilitation needs. 
It was a heterogeneous population - ranging in age from 8 to 18, 
80% male, 50% minority, 35% in custody of the public child wel- 
far? system, 51% convicted of at least one crime, 60% still in 

Sublio school and of these 56% in special education - all with 
dentified mental health needs. Certainly, these children were 
every system's clients; clearly they were nobody's clients, as 
well. 

In the design. of the service system, 42 possible program 
components have been identified to be provided by all the child- 
serving agencies and paid for with state dollars or entitlements. 
The key to planning for each client is to identify the individua- 
lised combination of services to be "wrapped around" the client! 
case management is the glue in '.:he provision of services to hold 
the services .together for the 61 lent and his/hei? faihily. The role 
of the case sumager is as follows i 

• to assemble the oonminity team including representatives" 
of all agencies who are or will be providing services! 

- to determine which services of which agencies can meet 
the client's needs and determine what additional services 
flust be constructed! . , , , ^ w-^- * 

- to delineate clearly the responsibilities of each team 
SMa^r» with timelines! • 

• to reasseiiA>le the cosnunity team every 90 days to review 
the progress and revise the plan, as needed! 

- to work directly with the client and his/her family to 
assure that there are no barriers to receiving services » 
and that services are delivered in a timely fashion. 

Bach case manager is responsible for 12*15 clients* 

Nhen considering both the caseload and the budget of the 
Millie M. programs,, it is essential to realise that this popula- 
-tion Is asong the aost difficult to treat i within a broader 
range of seriously troubled children and adolescents, the case- 
loads could be larger and the cost, per client, could be smaller. 

After five years of service delivery, there are several 
Indices that such an approach has been successful. 

• the nusi>er of class neabers in training school has de- 
creased from an original count of approximately 2S0 to 
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30 ourrontly, moaning not only havo theso ollonta h««n 

lnton«lve to C^InLnal^o alivlool?'" 
" .^'vl"conS?^?la'?L^n'r^raf?eTcr° ""^""'^^ '° ' 

the ?"L«'orLaSbi#l5il5^5^^^ into focus . 

mental health probll™abv?al?S^»'? °' children with 

for aervldea ll ^rf^lrZh '\^°,^°''°^°P coniprehenalve plana 

n«n% PU-?n%?o%'=?h^irl^fl^?^r"Si:^cf?e'd'S^ 

reaponae to the Willie „. lawault af , ^^^^l^f^HaSj^ ^Sr" ^ther 

Sesirs" -L^'"^""-^?h"'«a^^^o^If^„^^f?s^l^ 

Adolescent System of Services (CASSPK 

J?"** ^twenty-four states have .such grants and, as a consul- 

e-S 
|nentSfht;ifh°S?^i°?he're^l^'t^ira?o'/^^ 

«ol^aalonf?a "^S"'^? delivery that la ^rfwldely^a^^l^^lS by 
proteaalonala, than In any of -the other chUd-aervlnq flelda 
siat«S'T?"^° in reaction to th^ pKcStlon of 

Yout?^ dfvflnL^°K Dlatu?bid cSlld?en and 

^^SP lnma??^e. ^ "'^ technical aaalatance projecta for the 

The votes .are not In yet, however, on how effectlvelv 
planning can be tranalated'lnto real aervScea to real children 
WUlle S °n^::^rL''^"°'=""°" °^ » sizeable popullSlon l^the' 
^e^lurJeon'^^Jn'^a on^e^Ar^yTafa^Jg^^^d^^-^d^-^^^^: Tl^Jlar 

ir^dr^'i^r'^r^-^^ SSre^S^?e^^ce-|;-%^-2d- 
as the foundation for much of the planning fS^ children's m^?al 

S?annLr^nd°«5«?2^1 5 that the^ndivlSGailzed%ale 

planning and system development that has worked for Willie m 

li KorthT >^f/"»Pler"^^^ '"^"y other''?roublerchlidrln"'both 
in North Carolina and across the country. ^^'•^n, oonn 

[''Changing Patterns of 
article from Journal of Cli 
Carolina Experience," ari 
tained in committee files.] 
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STATEMENT OP JEFFREY ROSENBERG, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
POLICY, NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR ADOPTION, WASHINGTON, 
DC 

Mr. RoBBNDERG. Do I ossume correctly, I only have a couple min- 
utes? 

Chairman Miller. Sure. _ « , , . i i 

Mr. RoBENDERO. My name is Jeff Rosenberg. I am a social worker 
and the director of public policy for the National Committee for 

Adoption. , , -i- • j- -j i 

From the first panel we really heard some specific individual 

horror stories. ^. _. n .t.. i t 

I am going to summarize my written testimony. I really think 1 
am speaking of two horror stories, I guess I would call of a system- 
ic nature. , , , ^ i • ^ 
One revolves around data, and the children that we are speaking 
about. We really don't know beans about these children. 

We don't have accurate counts of how many children are in 
foster care. We don't have accurate counts of how many special 
needs children are adopted. * , . j a i 

Clearly, what we need is accurate data. And in order to make 
any kind of accurate kind of policy decisions on these children— we 
have heard a lot today about the need for accountability— we just 
can't get it without accurate data. -i. • i.u 

The data that we do have come from a voluntary system, it is the 
Voluntary Cooperative Information System which is operated by 
the American Public Welfare Association under contract to the 
Health and Human Services. . . ^ hm ^ r 4rU 

The big problem with this is that it is voluntary. Most of the 
data that we have on these children, even in the APWA^ ^f^?u 
says, "must be considered as rough national estimates. 1 think the 
more than 260,000 in foster care, and the at least 36,000 of these 
that are waiting to be adopted in this country, are much too impor- 
tant to rely on rough national estimates based on data that the 
States choose to submit. ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

I think besides our commitment to these children, we also nave a 
fiscal responsibility, a fiscal need for this data. If you look at the 
number of AFDC foster care children maintained under lltle 4E ot 
the Social Security Act, since 1980 through 1984, the monthly num- 
bers have hovered around 100,000 children. . 

When you look at the Federal expenditures under this program, 
it has more than doubled, from $217 million in 1980, to $454 mil- 
lion in 1984. Without accurate and reliable data there is no way we 
can tell if that rise in expenditures is because we have an meffi- 
cient, ineffective program, or if indeed it is necessary. 

There has been a lot of interest, I think, in Congress to resolve 
this problem of data. The Senate Finance Committee recently ap- 
proved what would be a mandatory annual data reporting system 
for adoption and foster care which would go into implementation m 
1991. Over here in the House Congressman Joe Skeen has intro- 
duced similar legislation and I would like to note that members ot 
this committee have been cosponsors. 

Just the first point is that we need accurate data. We need com- 
plete annual data to do anything for these children. 
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The second concern I wanted to hit upon is the really inefficient 
use that the public sector makes of the private nonprofit sector in 
meeting the needs of these children. We see in many areas fiscal 
shortsightedness, issues of turf, really working against moving chil- 
dren into permanency. 

The private nonprofit child placement agencies are a resource 
that many States are not using, really to the detriment of the chil- 
dren. 

I will just read you one example, because I know we are pressed 
tor time, that makes my point. Up until a few years ago the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services of Louisiana used private 
agencies as a resource for finding adoptive homes for children in 
toster care. ITie private agencies would recruit adoptive parents, 
supervise the placement, and provide all requisite services at no 
charge to the btate. No charge— free is as about as economically ef- 
ficient as one can get. But the State decided, however, that all ef- 
torts to place these children in adoptive homes would become the 
territory of State employed personnel. 

The private agencies were no longer to be used as a regular re- 
source. It IS now reported, and the data bears this out, that the 
number of special needs adoptions in the State of Louisiana that 
have disrupted has risen alarmingly since the move away from the 
"^®Irl ^lu-P'^*^ agencies and into the sole territory of the State. 
, With this in mind, and also cognizant of the fact that Louisiana 
is facing a $200 million to $250 million deficit, the executive of one 
small private agency wrote the head of the State public welfare de- 
partment this past winter offering to place, along with three large 
private agencies, Louisiana waiting children for free-I emphasize 
lor tree— all they asked was to be given permission to find homes 
tor these children and to be given access to the information that 
tney would need. 

This agency executive has received no response from the State, 
despite his proddmg. The bottom line of this is that the 15 children 
a year that used to be placed in permanent homes through the ef- 
torts ot this one small Louisiana agency, at no cost to the State, 
SSapped^Stote ^ ^ ^ ^ economically 

I have other examples, and I also have some possible solutions, 
or some policy questions that need to be addressed; they are in my 
wrrtten^ testimony. I know you are very short of time. If you would 

[Prepared statement of Jeffrey Rosenberg follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Jeffrey Rosenberg, Social Worker and the Director of 
pubuc poucy of the national committee for adoption 

nu nnmo is Joffrog Roaonboro. I a socinl worker and the Di^octcr of 
Public Policg of tho National Committoa For Adoption. On bahalf of tho 
Board of Directors and mamborahip of tho National Committoo For 
Adoption, I would like to thank mambora of tho Soloct Committoo for tho 
opportunitg to tostifg todr>u. 

The National Committoo For Adoption is tha hoadquartora organization at 
a non-profit, voluntarg movement to atronathan adoption and related 
aarvices. NCFA was formed in 19B0. Today we heve 135 voluntorg sector 
adoption or matornitg aorvicos aoencioa in memborahip, making NCFA tho 
laraaat national umbrella araanization of voluntarg sector adoption 
aQonciea in North America. Mang of thaso aoanciaa provide foatar care 
aarvices and noarlg nil work to find homos for children with special 
nooda. NCFA is also a sponsor of tho Council on Accreditation of 
Services for Families and Children, the major accroditino bodg for 
adoption and foster care aorvicos. 

I wish to oddroas two verg important issues rolatinu to tha subject at 
hand, children in atato caro: our lack of adequate knowlodQe about 
those children and tha proorama dosianod to serve their needs; and the 
pubiic sector's, inahiiltg, to a iaroo dearoo, to »ake effective and 
oconomicQl uae of the private, non-profit aootor in this area. 

This Select Committee and Conoress as a whole have made th 

commitment to these vulnoreblo children clear. PaaaaQe of t dopton 

Assistance and Child Ualfara Reform Act of ISBO was a monument -ep 

forward, but, unfortunatalg, wo do not know whet tho affect of .a 
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proorom h»o b=an nn chlldron. Tho 19Q5 r=pTt by tha CBD. -Children in 
Povartu-. states that "It appears that the net effect ef the ISBO 
provlslona on tho foater care agate- la currentlg unJcno-n.- 

There la no adequate data reoardlno fat-r care and adeptlen en uhlch 
to baaa ppUcu declalena. The data ue da have la provided bu the 
Ueluntaru Cooperative Information Suatem. operated bu the American 
Public Welfare flaaoclatlon under contract to HHS. The problem, „e 
feer. la the word -Uoluntaru-.- moat of the data provided muat be 
considered . m the uorda of the fiPUfl report, aa -rouoh national 
eatlmataa.. We believe that the children m foater cere, at leaat 
aBS.OOO. end the children ueltlno to ba adopted, at leaat 3B.000 of 
theaa. are too Important to relu on -rouBh national eatlmataa- baaed on 
date that the atatea. not reflectlno on anu motlvea of anu atete or 
public Official, chooaa to aubmlt. Ue do not knou,. for example. „hat 
tupea of people adopt the children m foster care so that proorams can 
taro-t their recruitment efforts. If ^ ^^a trulu committed to thaaa 
Children. u.e need accurate data to provide ue ulth a clear picture of 
kihere these children are and what le happenlno to them. 

Accountebllltu la...alao neceaaaru from a flacaX perspective. Uhllo the 
no«ibor of flFDC-foster care children maintained under Title lU-E of the 
Social Socurltu Act hovered at an averaoo monthlu count of about 
100.000 durlno the five uears of ISBO to 1984. the federal expenditures 
for these children rose from SS17 million In isbO to SIS'* million In 
1384. Without accurate and reliable data u.e con not evaluafce whether 
timB rlaea In expenditures are noceasarg and effective to roach the 
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dBBlrod goal oP porraansanca Par childran, nr whathor thoy or© tho 
rvsults or an inaPricient oyotBra that nsseda tinkoring with or major 
ravaAplng • 

rMMTS or Conoroaa hava racooniiad th« naad ror rallabla dita. Tha 
Sanata Flnanca Co«iittaa has racantlu approval a plan to iwplewant an 
•nnoal inandataru "iloption and roatar cara data raportino »u»t««. This 
proposal, lihlch wm davalop«l bg Sanator Lloiid Bantaan would raquire 
tin BuatM to bo iaplonwitad by 1891. Siailar laflialation mmm 
introducwl in tlio Houaa by Conoraaaaan Joa Sk^wn, X ahould add that 
savaral aoabara or thla Cowalttaa ara co-aponaora or nr. Skoan'a 
laololatlon: ftnd tha Houaa Approprlatlona Coaalttaa haa qotw on racord 
statlno Ita conc«^ about th« Inadaquata data ua now hava and ita 
support ror a aandatory ayatam. Wa think that tha conclualon ia olaar: 
M can not drop milliema of dollara into thia -black hole- m call tho 
roatar emrm ayata* and m can not laava hundr«!a oP thoueanda oT 
ohildran inoonvlotalU accoontad ror. It ia tiaa ror Congraaa to anact 
B Mandatory data agataa. 

Tha aacond concam Ma Miah to raiaa baPora tha Co«iitt«i ia ona that ia 
olaarly hurting childran. That ia tha inaPriciant oaa oP tha private 
non-proPit aactor in aaating tha naada oP Poatar childran. Xn aany 
araaa Piscal ahort-aightadnaaa and ioaues or -turP" Mork againat aoving 
childran into paraanancy. Tha private, non-proPit child placaaant 
aganciaa ara a raaourca that many atataa ara undar uaing, to tha 
datriaant oP childran. Soaa oxaaplaa aill halp aaka our point. 
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Up until n row goora aga, tho Dopartmant of HanXth and Human Raaourcaa 
□r Louiaiana uaad private agancioa as a reaaurca far rinding adoptiva 
hamaa fr childran in faatar cara. Tha privata aganciaa uiauld racruit 
adaptiva paranta. auparvisa the placamont . . provida all raquiaito 
aarvicaa at no charga f tha atata. -raa is as ehaut aa acDnamicallg 
arriciant aa ana can oat. Tha atata dacidod. hGu.^var. that all afrorta 
to place thaae children in adoptive homefl uioulU becGma tha tarritorg af 
atate emplagad peracnnol. The privata aganciaa uiare no longer to be 
uaad aa a regular raaource. it ia reported, and data beara thia out, 
that the number oF special naada adoptiona in tha atata that diaruptad. 
aubaaquantlg roae alarminglg. With thia in mind, and oIsq cognizant or 
the ract that Louiaiana ia racing a 500-5S0 million dollar daricit, tha 
executive or one amall private aoencg wrote the head or the atata 
public uiBirare department thia paat luintar orraring to place, alone 
with 3 large private aganoiaa, Louiaiana waiting children ror rrea. 
Ml fcheu aakad waa to be oivan pereiaaion to rind ham ror these 
children and to be given accaaa to the inrormation that thag would 
need. Thia agencg executive haa received no reaponae rrom the state 
daapite-hia prodding. The bottooi line is that the 15 children e gear 
that uaad to rind permanent homea through the arrorta or thia one amall 
agencg at no coat to the atata, now do not, or ir thog do it ia at a 
great coat to an aconomicallg atrapped atate. 

A aecond example comaa rrom New York Citg. New York Citg ia currentlg 
racing a criaia in roatar care. The New York Times has reported or 
roatar children aleaping in social' workera* orricea, Spence-Chapin 
Sarvicea, a nationallg known private, non-prorit child weirare agencg. 
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had boon providina Toator euro to Neui York City children under contract 
with tha city ainco ISSO. Spanca-Chapin oparatad o »odol proflrora. 
Raaaarch showad that tho prooraa Ma ona of tha b«»t in tho city in 
taraa of rmjnitino foatar chiidran with bioloQical faailiaa or ioovino 
tha childran toiiarda adoption. Howevar, bacauaa tha City liould 
raimhuraa Spanca-Chapin at only about a 60* rata, and bK:auaa tha City 
Mould not adaquataly fund tha intonaa and conprahanaiva aarvicaa that 
tha aoancy baliavad uiaa nocaaaary to halp tha childran, Spanca-Chapin 
umm forcad to undarwrita tha city contract with «500.000 par yaar of 
tha ao«icya own funda. Laat yaar, for raaaona of fiacal viability, 
Spanca-Chapin Sarvicaa waa f oread to and ita contract -ith tha city, 
thus putting aaS childran back into ■ City foatar cara au»ta« that haa 
had children alaaplno in aooial «orK«^- officaa- Cartainlg, a «>re 
• fiacally .fficiant attituda «ould hava Mivad tha City to adw^uataly 
fund tha foatar cara prograa provldad by Sp««-aiapin. rathar than pay 
latar for ohildran i-ho gcmm up without adaquata sarvicaa and aho aay 
hava apant tiaa alaaping on a aocial mrksr'a daalc. 



rva pcmwmntmd to th* CoMittoa two exaaplM, do »»va othara. 
poliou immumm and aoaa poaaibla aolutiona that ahould b« iookad at arot 

1) Bovamaantal funding of tha afforts of privata. non-profit 
•Oonoiao for finding hammk for ohildrwi in public csro ahould tm 
inatitutod, Thia ahould bo dono without thn r«|uiroaant of a oontraet. 
Privoto. li ui.-pco fit aoonoisa ahould imym ooooas to tho naeooaary 
inforaation about tha child, and than bo paid for tho coat of oarvieo 
atan thou ploeo that child Into an adnptivo 
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2) StBtoa ahould bo oncouraood to dovolop collBboratlvo 
r»l«tlonahlpa ..1th prlvatB. non-profit »gancla». ttlaaourl. for 
-xamplo. ,,111 contract „lth prlvata „Bencloa to provldo ali aarvlcaa 
involvd in piaolnn a apacl.l naada child into an adoptlva hona. 

2) ft ro-avaluatlon of tha flac.l dlalncontlvaa for »,ovln„ chUdran 
out Of foatar «ra that axlat in aona loc.laa. For exa^pla. In Nau, 
York Cltu It la poaalbla for an anancu to noaotlata a go* ralnb.raa™.nt 
rata for provldlna foatar c.ra for a Cltu child. Ho^avar. u,h-n thl. 
auancu novaa thla child into a flnallzad adoptlva ho„a. tha a^ancu .111 
r-calva onlu a lunp aum paunont of SSOOO. Tha ovarhaad for tha aoancy 
involvad in auparvlalna tha foatar placanant and auparvlalno tha 
adoption of couraa. ranaln aaaantlallu the nana. 
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Chairman Miller. Why wouldn't the State take advantage of 

*^mI Rosenberg Well, I will tell you what the executive of the 
pri^ate^e^y file He looks at id 4.500 children in foster ca^ 
onnrovin^telv in Louisiana, and he looks at the type of children 
S fIS S'p^bab^ 1.000 to 2,000 of these children Jou^^^ 
fr^ for adoption. And his conclusion, and it is a hard one to dis- 
^ Z ffi iSJki^ the State has buUt what he calls, this new 
Sire sSSmdfoster care and finding homes for these children, 
that thev are not eoing to let go of this. i.-^^o 
OiSS MiuIe. You thi4 it is just a maintenance operation? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes. . xi. 4.«„9 

C!hairman Miller. Is that true m other States.' 
Mr^s^ERG^e believe that it exists in other States, yes. . 
m kSrI Wd say that in Kentucky it is not so much, main- 
tenScS thePstem, Lt it goes back to what the first panel said 

^TWlSlfs^feoSf not allowing the private sector to look at 

"'^e'Kl.thltti~ my paper is -t at dl unlU^^^ 
nnother other chUd for whom we approached the State about fmd- 

thi situation because the second child m the home is in the same 
bad situation Eugene was in 3 years ago. ■ ^ ;„ „ i-i. „f n^Mq 

Mr. Rosenberg. I think we also need to examine m a lot of M-eas 
the fis^ disincentive that still seems to exist to movmg children 
out of foster care and into permanent homes. 
%?e eSpTe' New York>v, it is possible for agency to get 
as high as a 90 percent reimbursement rate to care for a toster 
?hil7However, when that agency finds an adoptive home f^ that 
child, the 90 percent, of course, automatically e^ds, and that 
Sy wUl receive only a $2,000 lump sum payment at the tmie of 
S\LtSm, despite the fact that, of course, the overhead fo^^^^ 
agency is the s^e when that agency was supervising the foster 
cire placement as when that agency was supervismg the adoptive 

^^Srm^ Miller. What about States that contract with private 
agencies? Aren't there a number of States that do that? 
^Mr. Rosenberg. There are not a number of States that contr^^ 
with nrivate acencies for their entire services. Almost all states 
Iha? uTpu'^chSSSService, only use them for small pieces, maybe 
a home studv, maybe some adoptive recruitment. 

men I wa^ working on one project and was domg researc^h m 
this area I found only one State that made full use of the prwate 
agencies for the full placement services, and that was Missou^^ 
Mssouri will contract with private agencies for them to do tne 

^^ffirman Miller. Lenore, would the changes in North Carolina 
have happended without a law suit? 
^a&l^SS'^tS'^contention of the law »ult was that you 

"'^«*SrtCcMd*wM^ deprive of th* 
rijto S^imSt^d education. I was thinking as they were an- 
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systems very slowly. "^^^ P"^^" and private 

thL wlwSe*S\h^^^^^^ State in the country 

1979. and mJjbe n^ot even tSday °^ '^''""'^''^ P'^"^^ ^ 

SXSr^^-t^""' T ^ °ther States. 

FeSrTfa^.^KX°t4i?tt S"u4? 't^ f.^^ST^^ 

Act and 96-272? "^^^een the Education for the Handicapped 

Ms. Behar. Absolutely. 

for m„£,*nf„ 5f SS'fA fa that there are no mandates 
T they »'wtat^^^^^^ what- 

treatSnfLd'^Sa^io^S!^^ proSrand meet his 

mental healSi. that t Z interesting is that it is 

suit, wlJci^-- TS^,J^^^^^^ 

edt youTii mSo^lM'^^^ that I presents 

has b4en that thS Stete^ tLS ^^"^5 ""i™^ °P^^°"' the result 
doing, but thev ^e rn Jfn?^^ ^ ^^'^t®'', ^t what they are 
sector. ^ ™"ch harder on the private 

tio'i fnTi^gS -a. 

probably WSor^rioneJ'^xgh^^^^^ '^^y 
"vou'LTh^T r "^h!^wf at'st^tWs'^^^^^ '^^^^^ " 
chnd i madl hL^'itn^?"*^ ^ that they abused this 
systemT^SnfrX^thln t'?fn7°''^ he^ntered tlS 

tLyarenotSfto drthTSf^ir^t'^r ^^^M^P' If « look at it; 
positions, and I tWnk tLft;;. l '?^*®^ "^"^y ^l^fend their own 
sui^ that dLnWefenI oTs Jves' ^° ""'""^ ^'""^ 1- 

fife. Kerr. And they continue to do the same thin^ 
resmSnT ^^^'^^ spread ifeotion of using 

yefrs a|a wEwtfil^^^ it was about 10 

programs nation Jde We h^^L^r.''' ^l^^nd about 15 
knoj how maS^y more Jhere are— """^ °" ' 
Chairman Miller, 500 programs? 
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Mr Schneider. Yes, 500 programs. We keep learning about new 
prS^anS^an ?S time becaLe they are starting up. you know, as 
time goes on. That is how many we know abou. now. 

It ii not as wide spread as much as we would like it to be. But it 

" Miller. In terms of the benefits, where do you think 

%r^HSE^ER' I'think its greatest value is the effect that it has 
on a iS^ A lot of the kids that get into trouble^e kids that have 
had Sicuity i^ coping all the way through. They are kids that 
VinH trouble when they were in third grade. 

ActuX S you talk to teachers about kids have evolved as they 
eo throS schil. and one of the things that has always fascmated 
me iL thltte adders tell me that kids in the first grade are pretty 
much Sr alSeTe^erybody wants to respond, everybody wants to 

"^Z'o^Z'^rgrXlu^n and they have got the right an- 
sw^i^ mL%^ Je ciled and they don't have the right answers 
The Wds that don't have the right answers stop racing «^eir 
haiid bSause they know they are going to be embarrassed because 

^'S^rlM^^ other way to get attention so 

the? beriS to act out. They begin to fail. They fail m school; and 
S fS^t their associations with their peers; and they fad m 
their association with their parents; and they fail all the way 

^^Wofwng on a restitution project means essentially signmg a con- 
tract that tells them that they are ^^^^f^,J°^\^,'^S 
. amount of money, within a certain amount of tune if^ Y'f^- 
If , they succeed in. doing this it is maybe the first tune that they 
V. have Iver succeeded at anything they have ever attemp^. i^d 
one success in many instances, is all they really need^^^ m^e 
them figure out that there is another way to go. I think that is the 

"oiS^iiS Well, thank you for the time and informat^n 

that you have given to the committee; I TCf t^/^^f^Xa^ 
I hope you will excuse Congressman Coats. We are m an allocat- 
ed tS situation on the floor, and his time came up to .speak on 
Se bm If you miss it somebody else will say somethmg about 
the tax bill you don't like. 
Thank you very much. 
The committee will stand adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 2:10 p.m.. the hearing ad)Ourned.J 
anformatS submitted for inclusion in the record to follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, „v thanks to you and the distinguished members 
. oif the House Select Committee on Children, youth and Families for 
the opportunity to briefly discuss matters of concern to reli- 
gxous organizations operating residential child care ministries. 

- The Coalition for Religious Freedom was formed in 1984 to 
heighten public awareness to the increasing numbe'r of cases being 
litigated involving government encroachn«nt on the rights of 
religious individuals and orga,vizations . The Coalition is com- 
prised of Churches, ministers, and laymen of diverse faiths who 
have come together in the recognition that when the religious 
Uterty of one faith i, threatened, the rights of all faith, .re 
xn jeopardy. -The Religious Freedom Alert,- « new.paper high- 
lighting important case, and io.ue, involving r.ligiou. fr.edo. 
in America and internationally, i. publi.h«, «,„thly by the CRF. 
Among it. many activiti.., the Coalition h«. filed brief. 
amicu. curiae i„ .ignific.nt religiou. freedom ca... and 
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presently monitors the development of First Amendment related 
cases which promise to have a serious . precedential effect on the 
future of church-state relations. 

in our short history, we have accumulated an unusual measure 
of experience dealing with church"child-care ministries operating 
in various states opposed to state licensing requirements for 
religious and constitutional reasons. 

There is not sufficient time or space at present for each of 
the pastors with whom we have worked to come before this com- 
mittee and voice their legitimate concerns nor to lay out the 
details in each battle to retain control of their church minis- 
tries. 

On their behalf, I wish to take this time to offer some 
insight by dispelling ^some of the myths regarding this curious 
breed of church-state conflict. I hope these remarks will be of 
some assistance to the committee in future deliberations regard- 
ing the most effective method for ensuring the maintenance of 
standards of care and protection for children living outside of 
parental care. 

MYTH ONE : PASTORS AND CHILDREN WHO FIND THEMSELVES IN CONFRONTA- 
TIONS WITH THE STATE OVER THE LICENSING OF RESIDENTIAL CHILD-CARE 
MINISTRIES ARE SIMPLY USING THE FIRST AMENDMENT AS AN EXCUSE TO 
PREVENT PROSECUTION FOR ENGAGIKG IN ILLEGAL OR HARMFUL ACTIVITY. 

There are legitimate and widely recognized constitutional 
arguments for religious organi ^itions to be opposed to being 
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required to comply with state licenoing requirementa aa a condi- 
tion precedent to operation of a residential child-care ministry. 

one Of then, is baaed on the free exercise clause of the 
First ABondment to the O.S. Constitution. The phrase -Congress 
shall make no law". . . prohibiting the free exercise- [of reli- 
gion] unilaterally protects religious ministries fron state 
control unlsM the state has a con.pelling interest in interfering 
With the ministry and there are no other available method, for 
achieving the state's coapeliing interestf 

There are other constitutional grounds such as the Estab- 
lishaent clause prohibition against excessive entangiement 
between church and state through the latt.r's continual lionitor- 
ing of Church activity and the right of parents to direct and 
control the upbringing of their children which support the posi- 
tion of most Churches opposed to state licensing of their child- 
care ministries,. 

AS to using a legitimate constitutional position to shield 
illegitimate and illegal acts, in .11 the cases dealt with or 
•xamin^J by CRF there has «i.ply been no hard evidence of any 
sort of illegal activity other than unwillingness to procure . 
license, (if we did discover that a church ministry was using 
tho First Amendment to commit illegal act. or cause harm to 
children, we would be unable to .upport that church.) 

He have found more often, i„ fact, that the state claiming 
an interest in -protecting- the children, causes them the greater 



harm. 
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Earlier this year, for example, after one and a half years 
of delicate negotiation in order to develop clear legal alterna- 
tives to licensing requirements, a helicopter raid was launched 
by Idaho Health and Welfare officials against the children of the 
Deliverance Boy's Ranch. The boys were forcibly removed from the 
ranch, even though the director. Rev, Don Elliott, had been made 
legal guardian of each of the youngsters (with the consent of the 
parents) . 

Boys ran as far as 'seven miles to avoid being "captured" by 
the state officials. In dramatic news footage shot at the time 
of the raid, one youngster who resists the "protection'' of state 
officials is brutally forced to the ground and handcuffed. All 
• of the boys were taken from the ranch to a mental institution. 
Most were removed after a short time. One of the boys, however, 
was temporarily "misplaced" for a week, locked in a padded cell 
with his meals fed to him by being slid under the cell door. 

Rev, Elliott does not object to carefully tailored health, 
safety and fire requirements, he simply did not want to be 
licensed by the state for the previously mentioned constitutional 
reasons. 

The parents of the boys were never consulted as to the 
state's plans for the raid. They are distressed because some of 
the boys are now in prison and others have returned to former, 
habits of drub, abuse. 

The interest of the state was not in protecting the child- 
ren, but in enforcing its laws regardless of the harm they 
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inflicted on the children, their families and the church. 

m any event, there are laws in every state dealing with 
criminal activity such as child abuse, a heinous' and evil act 
under which a violator can be prosecuted regardless of his or her 
religious affiliation. 

MYTILTWO' THE HOST EFFECTIVE WAY TO INSURE THE INTEREST OF THE 
STATE IN PROTECTING THE WELL-BEING OF CHILDREN IN PRIVATE CHILD- 
CARE FACILITIES IS TO IMPLEMENT A FAR REACHING, EXHAUSTIVE 
LICENSING AND REGULATORY SCHEME. 

Apart from j:he previously mentioned constitutional barriers 
which prohibit the imposition of such a regulatory scheme on 
church ministries, there is the issue of the effectiveness of 
state licensing and regulatory schemes generally. 

Unfortunately, public facilities over which the state has 
total control provide numerous horrid examples of denial of 
rights of parental access, physical and sexual abuse and, in some 
cases, even death. One must seriously vender if planned schemes 
for the licensing and regulation of church child-care ministries 
would produce similar disastrous results, if the regulatory 
methods the state uses to police its own homes produce such 
results, how can states or the federal government seriously ask 
Church ministries to comply with the same paper regulations and 
Standards. 

under the free exercise standard previously articulated, the 
state has a valid interest in insuring the health and safety of 
the children. The law requires, however, that regulatory schemes 
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enacted to effectuate this interest be carefully tailored, i.e., 
the least drastic means available to avoid trampling on a 
church's constitutionally protected free exercise rights. 

In our experience, we have often found that states are 
either unwilling or unable to comply with the requirement that 
they prove that the licensing and regulatory requirements will 
indeed protect the health and safety of the children. A cursory' 
justification, "Ifs the law and we have to enforce the law" is 
often allowed to steamroll a" church's valid constitutional claims 
against licensing and intrusive regulatory requirements. 

perhaps these remarks are unnecessarily adversarial in tone. 
This is not their intended character. The fact is that whether 
the provider of Care to troubled children outside of their 
natural home is the church or the state, the goal, a happy well- 
adjusted individual with a future of hope and opportunity, is 
substantially the same. 

Church-run facilities, operated as ministries are admittedly 
better prepared to provide the spiritual guidance necessary to 
assist children and teenagers in their developing years. Indeed 
this is their primary motivation for operating the ministry in 
the first place. The state and the church need to recognize and 
respect the boundaries, responsibilities and authority of their 
respective functions so that both may continue to operate effec- 
tively in a free society. 
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Soptembor 30, igae 



Congreosman Georgo Miller 
House Select Comaittee on 
Children, Youth « Pamilies 
385 House Annex 2 
2na and D Streets, s.H. 
Washington, d.C. 20515 



Re: Rous* 8el«ot Coauaittee 

Hearing 8ept«m>er as, i9a6 



Dear Congressman Miller: 
Chil<,«„!*?oSth!'^^d°j3?i?2'""' ^""-t^^ committee on 

'Elan.' " rorerring to a progran Jcnovn as 

heariJS on^"privJ5l.''nrSv^™°" 5*^ the Select Co»nittee 

s^l^s5e^"3^M ^ ^^^^^^ 

typical: ^t• Child Advocate !« 
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Thank you for inviting m to appear b«for« th« Solact 
CoBaitteo? 1 thought th« taatimony and discuseion woro valuable 
and informative. If there ia any way that w c°J;J"9UeB and I 
can be of further aeeietance to the Select COMittee, please let 
ve know. * - 



Sincerely f 



HARK I. SOLER 
Director 

-. MIS/nj 
Enc. 

[Child Advocate's Report on Elan ChUd Advocate Public Document 81-102, from 
rK Isla^^ Office of tVe Child Adv«:ate, dated May 7, 1981, R^Pg"«|^ «gP^^^ 
of Elan One to Report of Rhode Island Advocate, Public .Document 80-102, Elan One, 
Poland Spring, ME, dated June 15, 1981, is maintained in committee tues.j 
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